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Of Genuine Twill Cord, navy blue or black 
with black stitching; detachable overblouse of 
gray or sand Algerian silk crepe 





a oF 





” OWerneny? landarin Crt moS - 


©rnental Sine ls Introduced te French Chic 
Dy American Tailoring 


Of Genuine Twill Cord, navy blue or black 
embroidered in self color; detachable 
125.00 bodice of colored silk duvetyn 135.00 


_ Feanklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, —_ vo 
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The Crest of Service 


STEWART & Co. 





PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 





| | Women’s & Misses’ 








| | 
| | DRESSES HIS service enables out-of-town residents who | 
| || desire and appreciate DISTINCTIVE AP- | | 
| | sialic PAREL, to conveniently make personal selec- | | 
WRAPS tions from a foremost Fifth Avenue Specialty Shop— | 
AP; | 
Stewart & Co. 
COATS 
SUITS Expert shoppers fill your personal requirements with the 
I pp your p q 


same care and attention accorded our patrons in New 
York. By this means a higher degree of service is 
SKIRTS attained and utmost satisfaction assured. 


MILLINERY 


FURS 
The selections include the newest fashion creations of 
Paris and America—and many of our own style con- 
SWEATERS ceptions, all executed with super-excellent workmanship 

and in the finest of fabrics—and these are the identical 
garments that are pictured in our Fashion Books. 


BLOUSES 


UNDERWEAR 

NEGLIGEES 

HANDKERCHIEFS Stewart & Co. have not overlooked the importance of t 

| are “price,” and we take justifiable pride in the fact that | 

| NECKWEAR our prices for high quality merchandise are always the 
BAGS lowest. 


The Spring and Summer Fashion Book, S-50 
now ready, will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue Stewart $, Go, at 37th Street 


Correct Apparel forWomena Misses | 
NEW YORK 
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Fifth Avenue 


Correct Apparel orWomen& Misses 


Exact Reproductions of the newest Parisian Creations— 


NEW YORK 


fewart $. To, at 37th Street 


NEW SPRINGTIME SUITS 


ONY, 


: 2 Rr Ah tot) 





2031—Exact reproduction of a Cara model, skilfully tailored of finest quality Navy Piquet- 


Prices are Very Moderate 














will, with short, loose Butterfly jacket and’high girdle skirt. Richly silk embroidered in con- 


trasting shades of Pewter Grey, Tan or Henna. 


2033—This exact reproduction of a Jenny 
creation makes a decided appeal to the dis- 
cerning miss. Exquisitely tailored of Twill 
Cord—combined with Moire Silk in clever 
lines. Additional features are the throw scarf, 
with smart pockets at each end, novel sleeves 
and metal chain girdle. Colors: Navy or 


Black. Sizes 14 to 20. 85.00 


Sizes 14 to 20. 98.50 


2035—Lanvin model reproduced in fine 
Navy Twill Cord, with smart short bloused 
jacket and circular skirt, gorgeously enhanced 
with all-over Silk embroidery in beautiful two- 
tone sun ray effect. The embroidered wide 
Satin girdle ends in long Silk fringe, lending 
additional attractiveness. Sizes 14 to 20. 


139.50 
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: Little Jack wears a regulation Navy Jean is quite as modish as any de- 
coat with bright, brass buttons and an butante—for she wears a cape of polo 
emblem on the sleeve. It has an extra, cloth of the very latest style. This / 
blue linen collar, half belt and sateen little cape will be quite as becoming 
lining—and it will fit small sister just to your small Jean if she is somewhere 
as well, $11.74, Jack's hat is of between 2 and 6 years old. It comes in 
Milan straw with grosgrain ribbon and the loveliest, soft shades of Copen- 


bow. $3.89. hagen, tan or peach. $9.74. 


SPRING COATS AND HATS 
THAT MAKE ONE MODISH 
bj ts THOUGH ONE IS NOT YET SEVEN 





} yp < Anne's belted coat of checked Little Winkie is wearing a For Donald—or for Dorothy 
oe. | =~ > J velour is snugly warm for gay, pretty bonnet and coat —a coat of black and whit« ’ 
in . aaa changeable, Spring weather. of softest crepe de chine. tweed mixture, belted and Ht 
The collar, cuffs and pockets The coat is silk lined and trimmed with an emblem on 
D hr are prettily stitched, It comes trimmed with hand embroi- the sleeve. It has patch 
ap ne in tan and green, tan and deryand smocking. It comes pockets and a durable sateen 


blue, tan and brown checks. in baby blue, pink or white. lining. It is made for little 
$8.74. Anne’s Milan straw 1 to 3 years. $14.74. On people, 2 to 6 years old. 
hat has a wide roll brim and the brim of Winkie’s bonnet $7.74. Donald’s hat is of 


“Silk for Spring thought a grosgrain ribbon streamers. blooms a tiny sprig of Milan straw with grosgrain 
mother as_ she chose this tiny $3.89. Roane Ges Benet uo Eee Root oud tow. S600. 

coat of taffeta for her little girl / . a 
Daphne likes the pretty georgette Y 
collar and. silk frills. It is lined 
with silk—and you may choose it 
in rose, tan, navy or Copenhagen 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. $16.74. The 
taffeta hat is a hecoming frame 
| 

| 




















Soft, tan covert cloth, beauti- 
jully tailored, makes quite the 
neatest coat that little Sally 
could wear. It has an inverted 
pleat, belted back, patch pockets 
and half lining of silk. 2 to 6 
years. $19.74. The little poke 
bonnet of Milan straw has long 
streamers. $4.09. 


for a small girl’s smiles. $6.89. 
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Pre. New York 








Herald Square 
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i \ Lrresistible/ 


A softer Talc that holds its fragrance longer! 
A finer Face Powder that really clings — 
and cannot injure the most tender skin! 
A more refreshing Toilet Water and 


a -more delightful Pertume! 


<4 
; . , Send 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times 
A apelin natural welerue ! Building, N. Y., for a generous 
sample of Mavis perfume. Add 
6c if you want the Mavis Waltz 
This is procurable on Emerson 
Record No. 10,152 Arto 
Player Piano Roll No. 88,301 
Q. R. S. Player Piano Roll 
100,991, Mel-o-dee Player 
Piano Roll No. 203,569 


rris \V/IVAU DOU  newrorx 


Mavis Lady Biliey Mai D'or Lilas Arly Arly’s La Boheme 
15 Rue Royale, Paris 
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AU HA ti 


New Ideas in Masses 
Spring Talleurs 


A—Costume Suit of fine all-wool ((—Coat-and-Shirt Suit of all-wool 
serge. The blouse-top is of twill cord, with circular skirt, 

flare coat, and a crepe de chine 

sash enriched with eyelet em- 

Sn) ee ORE 


charmeuse, with decoration of 
embroidery appliqué. The sash, 
too, is of charmeuse. The 


RATATAT TT 


D—Coat-and-Shirt Suit of all-wool 
twill cord, smartly strapped with 


mn 


coat pockets are embellished 








with embroidered motifs ap- 


the same material............$80.00 
MINE osc hiais st dala Bietwaiaio ans $145.00 
E—Costume Suit of tricotine, with 
oe blouse top of polka-dot silk. The 
B—Coat-and-Shirt Suit of all-wool smart box coat is strapped with 
OE ON oie adn iso 2% eG . . $85.00 the tPiCOHNE | 6s ccc oc c5 sass SQ500 


These Suits may be obtained in tan, gray or navy blue, with the exception 
of A, which is in navy blue only. The coats are handsomely lined ; some 
with silk, others with silk crepe. Hats and other accessories may be ordered. 


G. Altman & Ca. 

E Fifth Auenue Madison Auenue 
E Chitty - fourth and Thisty - fifth Streets, New York 
E 

Garrat TEL Cu nM A MS i JNANOR UP RR HHMI EER 
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“IT’S FREEMAN’S” in Milady’s Boudoir 


To attract, to be admired, to possess that subtle 
charm that thrills and fascinates those about her 
—all are sought by Milady in the preparation of 
her toilette. 


10 





And “It’s Freeman’s” that lends itself so success- 
fully to her wishes. 


Forty years of manufacturing, of constant refining 
and improving, have brought Freeman’s Face 
Powder to a degree of perfection excelled by none, 
regardless of cost. 


At all toilet counters or send 
5 cents for miniature box 





AN ANN / | 


v4 








THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME Co. 


2503 Norwood Avenue 
CINCINNATI, O. 









50 cts 


in SQUARE cornered box 


Guaranteed to contain double the quan- 
tity of former round cornered 25c box 


“Freeman ae 
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Nurses in France 





started the Kotex idea 


If KOTEX are 
not yet on sale in 
your neighbor 
hood, write us 
for the names of 
nearest stores 
and shops that 
have them Or 
send us sixty-five 
cents and we 
will mail you 
one box of a 
dozen Kotex in 
plain wrapper 
charges prepaid 


TNEXPENSIVE, 


ECESSITY being the mother of invention, our 
N war nurses in France first discovered a new 

use for Cellucotton, which has led to Kotex— 
a universal product at a universal price. 


“Cellucotton,” they wrote, “is doing such wonderful 
work as a sanitary absorbent, that nurses are making 
sanitary pads from it for their own uses.” 


Thus when war ended, our laboratory developed the 
nurses’ idea. For over two years experiments went 
on in preparing and also in marketing the new sani- 
tary pads known as KOTEX—named from ‘‘cotton- 
like texture’—with the result that Kotex are now 
offered at a price every woman can afford in stores 
and shops that cater to women. 


Kotex are more absorbent, cool, of lasting softness, 
cheap enough to throw away. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


REP EE ALP RET ed Be SSM 











5c Each 
12 for 60¢ 





Cafe ROGAN 


"OMFORTABLE, 


HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 





PRN ae a Sa RICE Steals ties 








Copyright, 1921, Cellucotton Products Co. 
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FOR EVERY FROCK ITS SPECIAL DRESS SHIELD 


Versatile as the Mode 1s, there are as Many 
Styles of Dress Shields to Match 





You wouldn’t wear a 
thick, bunchy petticoat 
under a slender cut skirt, 
would you? And neither 
would you wear a large 
dress shield in the trans- 
parent georgette gown. 
The soft little Crescent 
shape is designed to use 
with thin materials. 





For exacting service in 
every day clothes, the 
Regular shaped dress 
shield offers the best pro- 
tection. You should use 
this shape for house- 
dresses, for plain blouses, 
for sports clothes, and for 
the always-good serge 
dress. 











M! JST women expect one type of dress 
shield to be satisfactory for every 
gown, no matter what its cut or material. 


To protect your gowns properly and to 
keep them always looking their best, choose 
for each one the dress shield that is made 
for it. Let the kind of material and the 
use you make of your gowns be your guide. 
There are little shields and substantial ones 
—thin, flesh colored and white, and satin 
covered in all shades. Each one will serve 
a purpose no other can fulfill as well. 


But whatever the style of shield you 
select, one thing remains constant and that 
is the dependable Kleinert quality. Every 
Kleinert Dress Shield is a sure protection 
—moisture-proof and sanitary. And more 
than that, it is as easily washed as a hand- 
kerchief. Just dip it up and down in soft, 
warm soap suds and it comes out fresh and 
ready for service again. 

A new fabric—closer woven than any be- 
fore used in a dress shield — makes the 
Kleinert Gem Dress Shield better than ever. 

Protect your gowns the Kleinert way and 
have no fear of the consequences. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 











When you dance, you 
particularly need to pro- 
tect your frock against 
perspiration. The new 
dance frocks have cunning 
little sleeves, and the 
dress shield shown above 
is made in the Opera 
style to be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. 





If you are troubled with 
excessive perspiration; if 
you are a wee bit—shall 
we say? — Junoesque; 
then you will choose the 
Highpoint dress _ shield 
because it is made in a 
special shape to suit your 
needs. 
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Look for this Label 









Pronounced “Ver-a-tay” 


erile 


Springtime Styles Are Now Ready 


SUITS - DRESSES - COATS 


HIS VERITE label carries with it the assurance of authoritative PARIS design of 

finest materials, of exceptional care in styling and tailoring—yet these exclusive, 
smart and modish garments cost no more than the commonplace. Ask for them in any 
of the shops listed here, or if there is no dealer in your town write direct to us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 











VERITE, 229-239 West 36th Street, New York Paris Office: 103 Rue Lafayette 
Sold by 



















































































Stevens Wilson Co. Ada, Okla. Blyth Fargo Hoskins 
Montgomery Bros. Amarillo, Texas Co. Kemmerer, Wyo. 
The Fashion Annapolis, Md. Taylor & Maxwell LaJunta, Colo ) 
Henry Baum & Co. Ardmore, Okla. The Jacobs Store Lake Charles, La. 
Salzer’s Style Shop Atchison, Kan. Morehead-Blumer Co. Laurel, Miss. 
Frohsin’s Atlanta, Ga. Joe D. Back & Bro. Little Rock, Ark. 
The Hub Ballinger, Texas Carter & Carroll Lima, Ohio 
E Alexander Drysdale & Baker D. G. Co. Lockhart, Texas 
S Son Bennington, Vt. S. A. Losh & Co. Loudonville, Ohio | 
Milwards of New YorkBinghamton, N. Y. W. M. Burdines Sons Miami, Fla. 4 : 
— Wood-Nickels Co. Bristol, Tenn. J. W. Arnold & Co. Morristown, Tenn. , i 
oe ¢ Calhoun-Halliburton Brookfield, Mo. J. G. Stansfield’s Sons Mt. Carmel, IIL. : 
THE DRESS is from - Abraham & Straus Brooklyn, N. Y. Lebeck Bros. Nashville, Tenn. : 
——— Poets oo Zs Hemphill Fain Co, Brownwood, Texas McElhany & Tatum . Neosho, Mo. : 
Navy Canton Crepe em- L. L. Berger Buffalo, N. Y. Kersey & Prather Newman, Ga. 
broidered in blue and sil- Royal Cloak Co. Burlington, Iowa D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.New Orleans, La. 
ver. Also in black and Peoples’ Dept. Store Burlington, Vt. Leader Merc. Co. North Platte, Nebr. 
eee curr « The Seitner Co. Canton, Ohio Price Bros. Dept. StoreOregon City, Oregon 
 b ’ 7, SU spas designed Buckner- Ragsdale Cape Girardeau, Mo. | Strawbridge & ClothierPhiladelphia, Pa. 
in Navy Tricotine, ‘em- Martin Dry Goods Co, Cedar Rapids, Iowa M. Goldwater & Bro. Phoenix, Ariz. 
( broidered in self-cotored The Kerrison D. G. Co.Charleston, S. C. Solomon, Bibro Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 4) 
silk. Also in tan and Schwartz Bros. Chattanooga, Tenn. England Bros. Pittsfield, Mass. 
rookie. Duffin & Durand Cheboygan, Mich. Marting Bros. Co. Portsmouth, Ohio 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, Ill. The Pueblo Store Co. Pueblo, Colo. 
Mabley & Carew Cincinnati, Ohio The Boston Store Ranger, Texas 
D. Judah & Co. Clarksville, Tenn. Dives-Pomeroy & 
Wells Bros. Com. Co. Coffeyville, Kansas Stewart Reading, Pa. 
Maury Dry Goods Co. Columbia, Tenn. Milwards of New York Richmond, Va. 
Simon Loeb & Bro. Columbus, Miss. Milwards of New York Roanoke, Va. 
D. D. Witcover & Co. Darlington, 8. C. Wortham’s Rockford, Ill. 
J. H. C. Petersen’s The Ladies’ Shop Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Sons Co, Davenport, Ia. Price & Co. Roswell, N. Mex. 
Linn & Scruggs Decatur, Il, Hale Bros., Inc, Sacramento, Calif. 2 
Elliott, Taylor, Wool- Garland’s St. Louis, Mo. 
fenden Co. Detroit, Mich. Appleton & Co. San Jose, Calif. 
J. F. Stampfer Co. Dubuque, Ia. Blumberg Bros, Savannah, Ga. 
The Style Shop Dyersburg, Tenn. Miller Merc. Co. Salem, Oregon 
Wm. Laubach & Sons Easton, Pa. Floyd L. Liles Co. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ackemann Bros, Elgin, Ill. S. A, Barker Co. Springfield, Ill. 
Sheehan, Dean & Co. Elmira, N. Y. ber thney hog paren mane org 
McMorran & Wash- Winter Co ; seed La. 
burne Eugene, Ore. “ “ pane 
Rhodes Brothers Tacoma, Wash. 
W. J. Calhoun D. G. aes =, Woods Bros. Merc. Co.Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Co Fort Scott, Kans, “ 
3 aps “ae Kaufman's Trenton, N. J, 
The H. & M. ToggeryGonzales, Texas ' Geo. M. Snook Co. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Herpolsheimer Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. Brozman’s Woman’s 
J. H. Golden & Co. Green Bay, Wisc. Shop Williamsport, Pa. 
Lippman’s Dept. StoreHibbing, Minn. G. M. Hedderich Co. Williston, N. Dak. 
The Deardorff-Sisler Milwards of New York Winston-Salem, 
Co. Huntington, W. Va. Yao Pests as wd —.. # 
Indianapolis, Ind, e Fashion op Yonkers, } : 
hg Ny hg ae Pa. H. H. Sturtevant Co. Zanesville, Ohio 
Heinemann D. G. Co. Jonesboro, Ark. 
Newman’s Joplin, Mo. 
Anderson-Dulin- 
Varnell Co. Knoxville, Tenn, 
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The Dog of the Hour 


VERY visitor is ex- 

traordinarily impressed 
by the appearance and 
eeenenee of Palisade 
olice Dogs:—the natural 
result of years of scien- 
tific breeding and careful 
management. 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Merrick Road, Rosedale, L. I. 
Telephone, Laurelton 2138 









a 


lf 










os 








Just forty minutes from Manhattan by 
rail or auto 


TAG OA 


> 
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BRENTWOOD AIREDALES 
for quality breeding 


AT STUD 


“Brentwood Barnstormer” 
Rebound Chorister, Brentwood Billy Boy 


Pups by these dogs occasionally for 


L. tribe 
way and 


—Brentwood Kennels—Kings High- 
latbush Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 











SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
i: | lhe smartest, handsomest = 
us 
















iicutest dogs on earth. 
the thing for children, play- 
ful, harmless as a kitten and 
very affectionate Always full 
of ‘‘Pepp.’’ My puppies are 
raised on @ Kansas farm. 





Full of vigor, picture of 
health Send 5c in stamps 
for illustrated catalog. Terms 
liberal. Will ship on approval 


— responsible parties. Guar- 
tee safe delivery anywhere. 
7He BROCKWAY KENNELS Baldwin, Kansas 





REXDEN-BELCARZA 
KENNELS 
POLICE DOGS of the highest quality. 
Five imported dogs at stud. 
Puppies from $100.00 up. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY | 
Telephone Rector 2867 


— 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Champion Soudan Swiveller 









Champion 
ws . Puppies and 
", grown stock for sale. 

» 4 1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 
» 4 BRAYVENT KENNELS 
23244 Clark St., 

: Westfield, N. J. 

2 Phone 424M Westfield 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 


Mailed Rig to any address 
the Author 


H. uy GLOVER CO., Inc: 
118 West 31st St., New York 


BisHopManor 
FARM KENNELS 
White 
Scotch Collies 


Lrvington Alabama 



































| DOES THIS 
| TAIL WAG 
| FOR YOU? 
Wouldn’t You Like It To? 


There’s nothing like the wag of wel- 
come when you come up the front steps 
and find YOUR dog waiting for you. 
Whether it’s a handsome collie —a 
chummy airedale—a sporty English 
bull or any other aristocrat of dogdom, 
Frank F. Dole, the Dog Man of Har- 
pers Bazar, can get it for you. Ad- 
dress: 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
New York 


DOG DEPT., 


119 West 40th Street, 

















ALL BREEDS 


My place has no ap- 
proach of equal in Amer 
ica or Europe, in the 
Canine World. 


Absolutely nothing sold 





Hy Koay PEDIGREED 
DOGS. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
69 WEST SO't™ STREET NEW YORK 


except dogs of distinctive EXC SIVE 
individual merit and re- 


finement. And no sale 
considered complete until 
satisfaction is assured 
sell and ship to all 
yor} 





I 
parts of the World 




























Oorang Airedales are loyal companions for 
man, woman and child; faithful protectors 
for automobile, camp, home and estate; 
ideal dogs for farm and ranch; careful 
drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
, Wwater-dogs, retrievers and hunters 





Choice stock for 
sale. Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 
Illustrated catalog mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. P. LA RUE, OHIO 










SHEPHERD PUPPIES 


| (Police Dogs) 
by our Champion Stock for sale 
P. A. B. Widener, Owner. | 


Address all communications to 
LEWIS S. WORDEN, Mer. Joselie Kennels 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 











Boston Terriers 


Beautifully marked Puppies 
for sale at all times Some 
as low as $35.00 Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for 
booklet and Description. 


weqaar KENNELS: Mrs. 

. Tho Thy Pros- 
Pitts- 
Phone Craf- 


me Ave., 
burgh, Penna. 
ton 760. 








AIREDALES - COLLIES 


Our Stud Dogs and Brood Matrons 
are of highest breeding and fine in- 
dividuality. pamcal, a, puppies 
at proper .prece H. SHEAR- 
MAN ITE. FE ATHE RS F ARM 
Route 84, FREWSBURG, | ie A 








Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
FASCINATION 


. C, 107292 
Finest head and expression of 
any ive in the country. Prices 
$30.00 up. 
ony stamp 
circu 
mAgsAsery KENN NELS 
Box Springfield, Mass. 


o illustrated 














KEEP YOUR DOGWELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 
dealers or from 

A_ Medicine 


us by mail. for Every 


. f 7 & Dog Ailment 












Blow it int t with 
Ie wil preva hi rom tenga os into. th 





red doe -: if b a : 
4 no can ie LL. y as. *, 
to humans. DOG BOOK Her ge AUG.) 
Kills insects by 1 doletion. Fleas don’t eat it—they Polk Miller’s famous g 4 
breathe it, and die. In the red-and-yellow wrapper og Book, 64 pages, DOG MEDICINES 
bearing the BLACK FLAG trademark. on care, feeding and 


Atall drug, grocery, 


hard- 
ware stores. Three sizes: 20c, 30c, $1.00, 











: (except west of Rockies). Or direct celebrated ;, Tribute 
« by mail on receipt of price. to.e poe en rite 

- . today for a freecopy. 
— BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. f POLK MILLERORUGCO, 





“ 

The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 

of BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page 
highly illustrated instructive and interesting 
catalogue for 10 cents in coin.’ 


and 

















PEKINGESE 


LARGEST KENNEL IN AMERICA 
All ages and colors Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies Champion Bred 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
Safely shipped anywhere. Send for photograph 
H. A. BAXTE 


MRS. R 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York GREAT NECK, L. I. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 Tel. Great Neck 418 


and d 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 


? 


Specimen ? uppy 














SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock of the world’s 
best breeding. Our Kennels 
are full of the Parbold, 
Seedley and Southport 
Strains. For 35¢ will send 
my booklet on training the 
0. 





F. RAYMOND CLARK, 
Illinois 


Bloomington, 





THOROUGHBRED 
WHITE COLLIES 
The Most Beautiful 
Dogs in the World 
A Guardian for the 
Home, Playmate for 
the Children, Com- 
panion for the House- 
hold, 
Shepherd. 
Akin. 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
Bex 457 Monticello, lowa 


and an Ideal 
Pairs Not 
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Every Kennel in Harper’s Bazar Is Recommended 





aa sl Ae lad 


A | R E. D A L E; ‘‘The One Man Dog”’ “The Dog That Thinks’’ 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for At Stud: International Champion Koote- 


Companionship, for Watch Dog purposes, nai Chinook, the only American Bred 
and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth International Airedale Champion on 
as a Companion for Children. The all Earth. Fee $25. 


dd f the ti for ci ’ 
VIBERT AIREDALE FARM ar ee eee Puppies Sired by International Cham- 











Largest Exclusive Airedale Farm in the World ‘ pion Kootenai Chinook now ready for 
PHONE, BOUND BROOK, 397 We Offer country bred, farm raised pup- Immediate Delivery. 
: : pies from registered thoroughbred stock; 
Box 31 Weston, New Jersey a full grown male, and a full grown female Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfac- 
Illustrated booklet and price list upon request already served by a registered stud, tion guaranteed. 


























PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES 


Bred from 


PEKINGESE fA 
EXCLUSIVELY | | /g?ane'r 


Spaniel 








: 
Japanese ‘Spaniels, | | Belgian Police Dogs | 


Pekes, Poms, 
















HE best quality. | Fox Terriers, (Groenendaeles) fhe very best 

All puppies inocu- Collies. Mos : ; ¢ . i > por ted 
lated against distemper. 4 Miredale Terriers Most beautiful and intelligent strains. 
Nothing under fifty ad In fact all breeds at of all breeds. Grand lot of | Melrah Pekin- 
dollars. Sunnidale * reasonable prices. Cor- puppies ready to ship, all ages. , — L prmone 


Kennels Registered. respondence a pleasure. 


| 

| 

| H. Persson Groenendaeles Ken- 
é Mrs. G. W. B Box |, , i 

Miss M.LEIPSIGER | | Bucks County” ~” ""penneyivanta nels, 100 Willow Avenue, Rose- | 
Burlington lowa | (No connection with any other Brown.) bank, Staten Island. | 


FRENCH BULL DOGS 


rye! | MIRDOR KENNELS 


pal we have it b 
Formerly of London, England 
Our specialty is Pekingese and Wire Haired Fox Terriers. 
Many blue ribbon winners. All other breeds. 


Avenue, paie- 


ride fromN.¥ 














of Melrah 





“The Largest Bull Dog 
Kennels in the World. 


This photo shows a well 
merited result of a most 
excellent blending of the 
blood of our most typi- 
eal winners. 

We have some puppies 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





Weigh from 16 to 25 pounds 

















. now Males $50.00 up. 
ALF-DURNE KENNELS | 79 West 47th Street New York a ee 
Huntington Sta., L.1., N.Y. Near 6th Avenue Phone Bryant 6340 Box 8 
The Kind We Breed Bayville, L. 1., N. Y. 
Easil 
EDUCE "as 
~ Naturally 
Three Slices Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
of Basy Bread a day, recognized standard weight-reducing ration 
Hel a ight Basy bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
elp reduce er gd weig and delicious food—scientifically prepared 
in a natural way. There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
a — the Basy Bread course Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with gains in strength and health 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread book- 
Orange, N. J let. which gives reliable information on obesity and how to 


‘ reduce. Write for your copy to-day. Sent in sealed, plain 
Dear Sirs cover, postage prepaid 

I am now eating my fif 
teenth loaf of Basy Bread 
and am delighted with the 
results obtained Have lost 
over thirty pounds and really 
feel years younger 














Very sincerely yours } 
Mrs. A. N. K., Bala, Pa ( = 
: Menas, : 
ew : Ns can reduce = 
DOCTORS: ESSENTIAL | ‘ E 
FOODS CO. = quickly and safely, with- | 
a 39 Oakwood Ave. = out drugs or diet or stren- 
Orange New Jersey Bs REGISTERED - TRADE MARK nous exercise with Dr. 


















































J J = , 
s, Be free from unsightly hair! & = - = =|. Lawton’s 
eee fiy 5 . 
nd wa : Guaranteed 
bit = é 
= | After a busy day | j Fat Reducer 
ser t = 
ar - US Pat oFe when you feel worn out from 1% 5 : 
age iTS OFF Because (TS OUT shopping or other exertion, you [4% FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
ing Permanently removes superfluous will find relief in a cool bath F | = 
hair from face, limbs or under into which you have shaken a | ’ | Used daily in the privacy of your 
ome ene eee . w.. few dashes of |= room, the Reducer will show re- 
E “ie can te debi fa | pults’within 11 days or money re- § 
ELS No ——o- — ig A , VA = not electrical. Reduces only the 
; and . Painless and absolutely LAE Sg STEAD Ds = parts where you wish to lose. 
orld’s s = Easily followed instructions enable 
nnels Used by Beauty Specialists and Its gentle, cooling tang and = you to retain your normal weight 
at actresses. va As your Coalet OF ee canner oder are ae ggg ce = after the Reducer has eliminated 
il. void imitation it wi exhilarate tired, jade j = the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty 
a = 
cu | Bebe ea Ties tea” susie muscles | | Useue. "Without “discomfort. any 
on Superfluous Hair,’ Absorbine, Jr. is also a stim- | = stout man or woman can obtain 
RK, om 3 plain sealed envelope. ulating liniment and a powerful | = these results, whether 10 or 100 
ois ‘ antiseptic, not greasy, not pois- | = pounds overweight. Dr. Lawton 
= onous and pleasing to use. = reduced his own weight from 211 
Wise men and women prepare to 152 Ibs. Send for your Re- 
x for emergencies and always ducer today—only $5 and remem- 


keep it on hand. Its use is ber, it is guaranteed. 
almost unlimited. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
druggist’s or a liberal trial 
bottle sent for ten cents 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
135 —— Street - Springfield, Mass. 


Specialist Dept. 


12 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Dr. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 70th Street 
Department 125 
New York 


fe AU 














































beads 


blouses, gowns & waists 


(Continued) 
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commen TT 
ly 





corset craft 





employment agency 








BEADS—All Kinds BEAD BAGS REPAIRED 
Unusual Creations in Beaded Bags 
for the Trade. 


Joe Michel 27 W. 39th Street, N. Y. 


MME. CLAIRE, formerly with Paquin, Paris, 

and Lucille, N. Y¥. GOWNS and ‘VAISTS to or- 

der at moderate prices. Phone Lenox 291. 
Address 162 East 82nd St., N. Y. C. 


MME. CALDOR SALON =f CORSET | 
348 Madison Ave., New Y 
A step from the Ritz and Biltmore Hotels. 
Corsets Lingerie Negligees 


——. BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ve open houses, clean — Dut in order 


cupan 
The office supplies ¢ compecent. household servants. 








beauty & health 


CHILDS & ANTOINETTE 
—— you to visit their display of 
usive Gowns and Accessories at 
348 Madison Ave. (bet. 44th and 45th Sts.) N.Y.C 


MME. CALDOR 

Creates the finest stays in America. 
Corsets to order, semi-ready fitted and finished 
within a day. Phone Murray Hill 1270. 





entertainment 





EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 
$1.20 per box. Single application lasts 2 to 4 weeks, 
giving beautiful shape and tint.  ‘aaaaaataa 50c, 
at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St., New York 





cleaning & dyeing 


dancing & instruction 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s parties, 
including sleight of hand ‘and magic tricks and 
ventriloquism. Ambrose Jeffries, 44 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone, 1479 Bushwick. 





MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
50 West 49th Street 


Bryant 9426. New York City. 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
Expeit French Cleaner and Dyer 
Gowns, suits, blouses, laces, trimmings, /- Quick 
Service E xpres SS s Pa. 121 E. 97th St. Plaza 7198. 








VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 47 W. 72nd 5t., 

N. Y. Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpret- 
ive, etc. Illustrated text books on Nature or Rus- 
sian Dancing. $5 per volume. Catalog N on request. 





ME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 years. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physicians, 
One address: 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’'S SPECIFIC has stood the test 

for fifty years. Information offered free to all 

having undesirable hair growths. 
Mme. Julian, 14 West 47th St., New York City. 
FLETCHER’'S BLEACH PASTE restores youthful 
complexion. Protects, whitens and beauti a 
Removes tan and freckles Postpaid, $1.2 

Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles 

THE NECK BEAUTIFUL. Your neck looks old 
—not your face. Don't wear a blac k velvet band, 
use Harveys Neck Whitener, “Whitens and 
Tightens."’ $2 a jar. Harveys, 373 5th Ave., 
PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is the 
latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System. Re- 
moves biackheads and their causes. 33.00 = 
paid. Ferrol, 200 West 72nd Street, New York 
V. DARS Y—Salon de Jeunesse. Face and neck 
treatments of the great French specialist, Dr. Dys 
with his preparations. l:ndorsed by roy alty. Sen 
for book and questionnaire. 6380 5th Ave., N. Y. 
NOT ONLY 
New York, but many other cities are represented 
here, with the names and addresses of their leading 
shops. Read carefully! 

Mme. LILLIE’S Imported Stringent Lotion. 
Guarantee improvement in two weeks or money 
refunded, $1.10. Reducing Cream, $3.00 per pound 
Cleansing Cream, $1.00 p.p. 47 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
SPIRO’S Famous Specific for eliminating un- 
desirable hair growth. Application simple. Price 
$1.60. Treatments at our pariors. Spiro's, 34 W. 
46th St., and 26 W. 38th St., New York. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY, Safe, Sane Method. 
Shapes features and removes biemishes perfectly. 
Not at all expensive Wonderfully pleasing. 
Only at 1648 Broadway, cor. 5ist Street, ie Be 
ONE BARY-GONE BATH CARTRIDG 

in your daily bath will positively reduce fat. 

It is clean, fragrant and harmless. No drugs, 

diet or exercise. 
WONDERFUL FOR THE SKIN. Box of 12 sent 

postpaid in the United States for $3.00 
A. Co., Dept. 

469 Central Park West New York City 
YOUR PRETTY NECK IS YOUR CHARM. 
Harvey's Skin Food keeps it smooth and fine. 
$3.00 per jar at 
Lord & Taylor's, McCreery’s and Altman's. 
SAGGING CHEEKS LIFTED 
Device concealed by hair. Restores contour and 
smooths out wrinkles. Send 2c. stamp for booklet. 

M. L. H. Co., Box 80, Station L, Brooklyn, N. 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH reduced by modern 
scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercising 
required. Dr. Newman, lic. phys., 286 5th Ave. 
(or. 30th St.), N. Y.C. Phone Mad. Sq 

BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, 
tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet- 
ing or strenuous exercise. Write for infor'n. Arral's 
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A Short Cut 


HINGS possessing that 





: The short cut to such dis- 
coveries in 
Where to Shop pages, 
announce- 


lies these 


which contain 
ments of specialists in new 


and unusual articles. 





An example of the things 
to be found in these shops 
is this chair shown at the 
right. If you wish to pur- 
or anything else, 
Miss Jane 

Harper’s 


chase it, 
just write to 
Jarvis, of the 
Bazar Shopping Service, 





: and she will buy and send 
it to you promptly. 





books 


for Unusual Things 


beautifies are rarely discovered without a long search. 





This Slipper Chair may be had in sateen 


or denim, 
Old Iz ory, 


order, any color, $35. If you wish it 
covered in your own material, one and 
one-sixth yards will be required. 


vis aneueenanecevevesonvenennaneceneneenevevegugpasanenencanenty 


in Shopping 


touch of individuality which 








fluted legs and arms painted 
for $32. Painted to your 





dancing & instruction 


(Continued) 








fancy dress & costumes 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
s yery occasion to hire or made to order. 
Every rented costume as clean as new. 
A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. Y. C. 
A. KOEHLER & CO., 249 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Bryant 8984; artistic and original models for 
the Bal-Masque and pageant. An extraordinary 
collec. of historical and genuine national costumes. 
BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUME CO. 
Original ideas in Bal Masque. 
Costumes to order or for rent. 
Phone Bryant 3440. 116 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

















fashion sketches 


FASHION SKETCH SERVICE in piace of ordi- 
nary a books. For Ladies’ Tailors and Dress- 
makers; imported and — designs. Send for 
samples. c bic Fashion Co., 15 W. 38th St., N. Y, 
VALUE AND SERVICE 
you will find that buying from 
the many shops listed here is a 
pleasant surprise 


for the children 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby a child, 
beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. “The Better 
Things.” Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 3512-14 
Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 16 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Newly designed children’s furniture and toys tor 
the nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty: De- 
signing and furnishing nurseries. Catalogue. 


TOTS TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Tel. Bryant 
2867. Outfitters to Children of all ages. No cata- 
logue. Coats and Hats made to order a specialty. 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship. 
MARY AND VIRGINIA—Children’s clothes, de- 
signed and beautifully made for all occasions. 
Coats with hats to match on order only. 66 West 
56th Street, N. Y. Telephone Circle 3235. 





























NANA, Ltd. 
11 West 56th Street, New York. 
Infants’ & Children’s Dresses 
made to individual order. 

MARY-DORO 
Children’s and Misses’ Hand-Made hats for all oc- 
casions. Roce iggy «&e a a oh models now on display 
48 W. 52nd St., N. Y Phone ¢ “irele 3491 











gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL 
pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, 
street and dinner costumes; 

Also for furs, diamonds, jewelry, 
silverware, furniture and rugs. 
Promptness and liberal payment our motto. 
69 West 45th Street. Tel. 670 Bryant. 











Tika Tea Co., Dept. 18, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
THE FLEX OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE “THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN,"’ a novel of | ALVIENE 7 DANCE ARTS (20th year). Classic Tel. Bryant 1376 WE PAY GASH 
Enhances your beauty; hides your age. the manhood and womanhood of the Far North in | Interpretive, Ballet, Technique, Ee (S0- MME. FURMAD for Slightly Used 
Bara Muscle Oll, $2. 50 a bottle. the days before the railroads came, by James Oliver | ciety or Stage); xalso Eng aid Normal course. Buys Gowns, Suits, Wraps, 
665 Fifth Ave., Y 8201 Plaza. | Curwood, a writer who lives the vivid life he writes | 43 West 72 St.,N.Y.C. Thos. Irwin, Se’ y Catalogue. Discarded Apparel Street Frocks, Furs, etc. 


Sara 





LAIRD'S NUTRIENT SKIN CREAM builds up 
Hollow Cheeks, Sagging Muscles and eladicates 
wrinkles. Pr. $1.15 & $3.50 jar p.p. Write for ee 
care of skin. Rose Laird's Salon, 17 E. 48th St., A 


More than 100,000 copies of this great 
novel were sold before pao tcaen day. At all 
book stores, Cc POLITAN BOOK 
CORPORA’ TION, ‘119 Ww. got is. Wee. Be Ge 


about. 





GRAHAM BEAUTY SECRET. The new pom amd 
ent skin ye meee for As, inkles, blackheads, coarse 
pores, and oily sk Pric e $3. Mail orders filled. 
Graham Beauty wm 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE’’—a new edition with 16 
wonderful oo in color by that superb 
artist, . Wyeth. None of us is too old to read 
Robinson C A... with zest, and as a children’s story, 





EGYPTOL—Nature's greatest gift to Beauty. 
Facial Packs. No drugs. Vanishes wrinkles and 
blemishes. Five dollars a jar. “Francois,” 328 
South 15th St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


what can compare witb it? Be sure to ask for the 
Wyeth Edition of Robinson Crusoe—the gift book 
of the year, at the better book stalls, $35. COSMO- 
POLITAN BOOK CORPN., 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 








LUC LE (SAVOY) ASTRINGENT MASQUE 
eliminates and prevents wrinkles; guaranteed to 
make sagging muscles firm. Full directions. $5.00 a 
jar. Astor Theatre Building, New York City. 


“KINDRED OF THE DUST,” a story of the sort 
of folks who grow only in the great Northwest, by 
Peter B. Kyne, who grew there himself. Deserved- 
ly—a best seller. Peter Kyne writes about men 





ee LOUISE MORGAN 
114 West 70th St. Phone 4569 Columbus. 
Modern Dances. 
Children’s Classes. Ballet and Interpretative. 


Tel. Bryant 1376 Bank References 
Jewelry Bought Society References 
* Diamonds Bought Mme. | 
Silverware Bought 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. 





G. HEPBURN WILSON 
Modern Danse Studio 
7 _W. 57th St., N. Y. C. (formerly Thorley Bldg.) 
“KF or rates and appointment phone Plaza 8770. 


Tel. ag 1376 UNLIMITED CAPITAL 
8 3 s U 


oe W. 47th St., N.Y. To u 
10. . 47th St., N.Y. The Highest Prices 





SOCIAL POISE—My unique method gives you 
ease and grace in body carriage. Modern and stage 
dancing Personal instruction. Louis Vecchio, 
140 W. 68th St. (Broadway). Columbus 4452. 





bURF 151 W. 46th St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 8247. 
Highest Prices Paid 
For Discarded Wearing Apparel, 
Draperies, Rugs, Linens, Etc. 








discarded gowns 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St., 
New York. Tel. Bryant 670. T will pay good value 
for your fine used evening, street and dinner frocks; 
also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 





MARJORIERAMBEA UusesL UCILLEPOUDRE 
& Creams. Peach shade Poudre for Day & Orchid 
for Evening yo lally recommended. $1.50 pe 
each 


for men; that’s why women love his a You'll 
love “Kindred of the Dust." Get your copy today 
wherever books are sold, $2.00. COSMOPOL ‘ies 


WE WANT DISCARDED APPAREL for 
Second-Hand Department — 
Positively aaa — pa 


our 


ar ONLY 
New York, but many other cities are represented 
here, with the names and addresses of their leading 











READ THESE 


esting suggestions 
respec ‘tiv e 

















Luciile Savoy, Astor Theatre ti N.Y BOOK CORPORAT ION, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y Aaron's, 808 Sixth Av Vanderbilt 4765. | shops. Read caretully! 
ANNOUNCEMEN 4 : a NOT La ae : - : 
carefully and you will find many heli ul and inter- | New York, but many other cities a.e representec . ° 
They are classified under their | here, with the names and d addresses of their leading discarded furs hair 
headings | for your conve nience. shops. Read carefully 
— YOUR SLIGHTLY USED FURS are worth a lot NESTLE PERMANENT HAIR WAVING 
of money. Sell them to us. The best equipped and largest 


blouses, gowns & waists 


corsets 


Aaron's Second-Hand Department Store 
808 Sixth Avenue Phone, Vanderbilt 4765. 


establishment in the world 
C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 East 49th St., New York. 





UNUSUAL, BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workmanship. 
Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 

Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS are mod- 
erately priced, $4 up. Retail only. Brassieres fitted, 
corsets to order. Every corset scientifically fitted 
by experienced corsetieres. Unusual service. 





discarded jewelry 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER#* if you want expert 

personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 

tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 





MADAM HAMAD. Smart gowns for all occasions» 
made to order. Exclusive designs. Prompt attention 
to out of town orders. Own material optional 


| and are able to fit * 
Re- | 


GOSSARD CORSETS —We earry over 50 models 
‘dificult’ figures. Once fitted our 
customers Shop-by-Mail. A shop of 


r service. 
Olmstead Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., 


DIAMONDS, OLD JEWELRY, BRIC-A-BRAC 
and entire contents of houses bought. 
Write, call or telephone. 


Aaron's, 808 Sixth Ave Tel. Vanderbilt 4765. 


NOTICE The most successful innovation of com- 
bining a Permanent Wave and Hair Treatment im- 
parted withtheC.F. Steaming Therapeutic method. 
Bkit. Chas. Frey, 11 E. 41st St., N.Y. (at 5th Ave.) 














modeling. 179 W. 93d St., N.Y. Phone River 1969. at 34th St. 

PHOENIC gt ag) E oe UDIO—A. A. Badran, MME. S. SCHWARTZ CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO AND TONIC 

Prop., 5 W. 39th St., C. Hand-made batiste | Custom- made corsets for the woman of fashion. d ti rt Prevents darkening; accentuates the red and gold- 
11 E. 47 ramatic a $1.00 each a bottle. Not a dye or bleach. 


blouse, “trimme d with a filet, square or V-neck, 
up. 


th St., New York City. 


en tints. 





Original Toilet Prep. Co., 222-H Mad. Sq.Sta., N.Y. 





rolling collar, $6.50 In Georgette, 38.00 up. sa souone 1552 Murray Hill 
THE ART OF ALTERATION. Original charm | MME. L. BROWN CORSETIERRE | THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art | NEOS-HENNE for grey and faded hair. Any shade 
and smartness thru slightest alteration. We spe- Formerly — for the Peetz Corset Co. Diction. Endorsed by Edith W if od  apaaeaacal from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to-date 


cialize in remodeling. Visit us or let us call. 
Jeannetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 4244. 


Front and Back Laced Corsets and Brassieres 
45 West 37th St.. New York. Phone 4786 Greeley 


Teacher of Alice 


Stage training. 
Studio, 603 ¢ A ‘Hall, 


Summer Courses. N.Y. 


Write for in- 
formation to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave., N. UY. 











JEANNETTON will supply you with just the right 
gown for every occasion at exact- 
ly the price you hope to pay. 


122 Fast. 5 7th St. Tel. Plaza 424 N. ¥.C. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 
Made to order. Copied, Cleaned, Repaired. Latest 
models in stock. Booklet sent. Bristol Bidg., 500 
5th Avenue, N. Y., 4th Floor. Vander bilt 845 











dress forms 


CRUDOL SHAMPOO, ae perfect. rinses 
comple tely from the hair, leaving fluffy and healthy. 
Crudol, Nature's Hair. Tonic, 30c&60c tube; Sham- 
poo, 35c tube. The Crudol Co.Inc.,1777 B’way,N.Y. 





NOT r ONL 

few York, fs many other cities are represented 
here, with the names and addresses of their leading 
shops. Read carefully! 








READ THESE ANNOU UNCEMENTS 

carefully and you will find many helpful and inter- 
esting suggestions. They are classified under their 
respective headings for your convenience. 





PNEU FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. Pneu 
Form, 16 West 46th St., Bryant 5338 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
Write to the 
School Bureau Harper's Bazar, 





119 West 40th Street New York 


HARPER’S BAZAR 






AN ROE 











+ OLA 


Ho 


ed 





for MARCH 1921 


21 








hair 


(Continued) 





jewelry bought 


(Continued) 





MANUEL MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS | CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, Goid. 


Have a sight-proof parting not obtainable else- 
where. Parisian Booklet on request. Manuel, Wig 
and Transformation Specialist, 29 E. 48th St., N.Y. 


silver, new or broken. Prices now cxeeptionaily 
high. Est. 40 > i = Mme. Naftal,,69 West 35th 
Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 670. 


maternity apparel 





BERTHE MAY'S MATERNITY CORSET 
Belt and Brassiere. Exclusive and invisible enlarge- 
ment feature. Dress as usual. Write for catalog 
No. 15. Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., # 


specialty shops 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
Beautiful, practical gift for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog H in colors sent on 
request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 











CARL 
Specialist in Permanent Hair Waving 
Formerly with ee ee Hotel 
5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. C. Columbus 2410. 


FRANK C. aU TCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
and other precious stones, also individual pieces of 
jewelry or Jewelry Estates to be settled. /rite or 
send. 366 Fifth Ave. Phone Greeley 5489. 


BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY 
and other apparel. To order only. 
samples supplied. Catalogue No. 

Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., 


DRESSES 
— hes and 





New York. 





PERMANENT HAIR WAVING, Hair Coloring & | 


Henna Treatments by Specialists. Latest methods. 
Transformations and Hair Goods of every descrip- 
tion. M. Schmidt, 2807 B’way. Academy 1500-2679. 
I GUARANTEE NO KINK in my expert perma- 
nent hair waving. Every client receives my per- 
sonal attention. Richards Hair Shop, 665 Fifth 
Ave., at 53rd St., New York City. laza 8799. 





| Smelting & Ref. Co., 239 Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, O. | 


as et 170 Scoadwar, cor. Maiden Lane, 

Y. Cortiandt 501. High-class Jewels of every 
AB Diamonds, Pearls, etc., purchased for 
cash. Individual pieces or estates. 





millinery & feathers 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for old jewelry, dia- 
monds, platinum, gold, silver, false teeth. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. Ohio 


| PARADISE, GOURA FANS and Ostrich Feathers 
recoustructed. Newest dress trimmings and 
fancies from old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
K. Methot, 38 West 34th Street, New York City. 





a ee toe 
Falling Hair or Dandruff cured. Ev case 
guaranteed as long as hair bulbs show Viability. 
Illustiated bklet. Alois Merke, 28 W. 46th St’ 


DIAMONDS 
Take —— of the High Prices paid for 
ecious stones (and jewelry) by 


Rothkrug pros. 542 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ ork City. 





| patterns 





MacHALE’S HAIR RESTORER. Produces ail 
the shades of —e Restores gray hair to its 
natural color. Harm No unsightly colors if = 
continued. $1.15 ‘mail, 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y.¢ 





ladies’ tailors 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ and 

Children's Garments; picture or description; rea- 

sonable prices, perfect fit. Mail orders a specialty. 
Mrs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C 








hotels 


D. VELTRY, Milady’s Tailor. 102% reduction 
during month of March. Creator of exclusive Suits. 
Coats and Dresses. Furs, new and remodeled. Mai 
orders invited. 425 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





plaiting & buttons 





HOTEL HARGRAVE, West 72d St., bet. Broad- 
way and Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central 
Park. Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED 
indeed at the many wonderful bar- 
gains to be had at the shops listed in 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion and Knife Pleat- 
ing. Pinking, buttons covered and buttonholes. 
Dressmakers and ge? Supplies. Send for ae e 
hist. B. Goldsmith & Co., 628 6th Ave 











mod. rates. Send for bklt. Eugene Cable, Mer. | these columns. 

ft gh Ee wy tin po hee Sap | 

109 V th St min. walk to 40 theatres and a * ’ * ae 

principal shops. Much tavored by women traveling maids uniforms | repairing 

without escort. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. | 

THAT “SOMETHING” that you have been un- | TRIM, SMART UNIFORMS (Maids, Nurses, | ALICE C. DUFFEY—1 West 34th St., N 


Stores may be listed 
It will be 


able to find in the large Dept 
in one of the shops in these columns. 
worth while to glance through the list 








house furnishings 


etc.) of strong materials that hold their graceful 
lines. Accessories of dainty A er de 
Nurses’ Outfitting Ass’ n, 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


. 
Formerly with Tiffany & Co. Tel. Greeley 3735. 
Jewelry and Bead Bag Repairing. 
Pear! Stringing by Appointment. 





DRESSES, CAPS and Bonnets, Coats, Aprons, 
Collars & Cuffs, Bibs, Ready-made and to order. 
NURS OUTFITTING ASS'N 






THE Listed here represents all that 
ADVERTISERS 
line. The leading shops of the 








25 5th Ave., New York. country. 
DINING wigs anand ne pga | ae ae 
ship. Photos of pieces desire rite fully about © 
requirements and preference. Mary Allen Distine- miscellaneous shoes 


tive Furniture, 8 W. 28th S Mad. Sq. 0032 





MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY. REMOVAL. 

Now at 159 E. 5lst St., N. C., Lexington Ave. 
Tooled and Iiluminated Leather Screens, Jewel 
Boxes, Book Ends, Lamps, Shades, Novelties. 


"| RICHARD Specialist in Perm. Hair Wave. 
MISS PAUL anicure. 

DR. J. KELL Y—Chiropodis' 

501 5th Ave., N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 4070-3789. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP—27 West 38th St., N. Y. 
Women’s and Children’s fine footwear. Narrow 
feet a specialty. Women's sizes 1 to 10, widths 
AAAAtoE. Send for Catalog HS. Fit guaranteed 





Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & 4-Post Beds 
direct from factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $48 
to $155; Sofas, $1.19 to $290. Crated & freight paid. 








HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his latest 
ictures and postcards. Pictures size 12x14 
nehes, 25 cents each, postpaid. Post card 


HAYES, In 582 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 














| MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, Smart 








is unusual in their particular | 
| tions 


shopping. commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send tor Bulletin. 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Shopper. 

Shops tor you or with you free of charge. Any- 

thing sent on aporey - Chaperoning. References. 

306 W. 99th e } S. Riverside 9132. 

“PARIS BEAT rir UL NOVELTIES” Mme. 

Marcignac, 10 rue des Saussaies, Paris. Parisian, 

great taste and exp., highest references English 

speaking, will do your shopping in any line desired. 

THE CHICAGO SHOPPER will do your shopping 

for you, saving time and effort. Send 12 ce nts for 

booklet, ‘Where to Dine, Dance and Shop.’ 
Mary Anderson, 39 East Oak St., Chic: 

ANN WALTON, NEW YORK SHOPPER, will will 

shop with you or for you, free of charge. Commis- 

sions promptly executed. Bank refs. exc hd Cor- 
respondence invited. 325 West End Ave., F. ©, 
































unusual gifts 


BUY DIRECT FROM PARIS. Charges paid to 
your door, latest productions of Paris. Perfumes, 
Gowns, Novelties up to a trousseau. Corres. invited. 
M. M. Moreed, 106 Biv'd Haussman, Paris, France. 








wedding stationa y 


EVERETT WADDEY CO., for a generation has 
insured highest quality engraved Wedding Invita- 
at reasonable , prices. Book of Wedding 
Etiquette tree 7 lith St., Richmond, Va. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or 
invitations, pune-cnes aved, 2 sets of envelopes, 
100 Calling Cards, $2.75. Write for samples 
B. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Ch 3 Phila. 
ENGRAVED WEDDINC : 
All other Social Engrs 

Best Quality and Service 
Superior Engraving Co., 2 N 























ATIONS, ETC. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for samples. 
9th St., Richmond, Va 





ying at 











wholesale millinery 














Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St., N.¥.C series of six, 15 cents per set. booklet and directions in_self-measurement. | 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED | NURSERY RHYME pictures by Jessie Wilcox | THE PEDIFORME SHOE. Individuality pre- | SAILORS—Smart and Refined in appearance. 
indeed at the many wonderful bar- } Smith. Six subjects 12x16 inches, price 50 cents | dominates in the pose, grace and appearance. The pa ra lines. Hand-made in twenty-five 
gains to be had at the shops listed in each, postpa: The Sqnémes,’ “Twinkle | high arch, narrow heel fitting and straight toe line rs. For the exclusive trade only. 
these columns. Twinkle,” “Child’s Grace, assure you of supreme comfort. Trotteur “That Co., 26 West 58th Street, - © 
| a a see ith, PEDIFORME rhoritie areapproved’ by the world's 
. series by Jessie cox Smit! greatest authorities 3y the National Board 
jewelr y bought eighteen subjects, size 12x14 ins. | Government Oversea Workers yarns 
.50 per set. 25c each postpaid. | as being the only ‘Perfect’ Shoe. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any | CATALOG—Over 200 oe tures sent on receipt of | PROOF: Proclaimed by a million benefited wear- | ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, | postage. All deliveries guaranteed ers as America’s Most Popular Shoe. | garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. Cosmopolitan Print. De partment 36 West 36th St., 224 Livingston St., | of instructors. Elsa area aes 400 Fifth Ave., 
146 West 23rd Street. New York 119 West 40th St., New York City New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, \ New York, opposite Tiff. 





Listed here represents all that 
is unusual in their particular 
line. The leading shops of the 
country. 


THE 
ADVERTISERS 


THAT “SOMETHING” that you have been un- 
able to find in the large Dept. Stores may be listed 
in one of the shops in these columns. It will be 
worth while to glance through the list. 


SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and American 
| models. Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers. 
Best for high insteps. Send for Catalogue ‘‘H.’ 

. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


YE YARNS PARAKEET SILKS 
for knitting and croc notes. Sweaters. Directions. 
Accessories. Efficient mail order dept 
Margaret Mitts, Ltd., 734 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 

















and you 








know 


Supreme as a food, its richness is 
always there — smooth, satisfying, 
nourishing and delicious — 


it’s pure. 





Every new shade 


Strong, smooth, 


THE H. SILK CO 


H.K 




















































the silk 
for a perfect match 


EMINWA 


SEWING SILKS 





New Shades for 
the New Season 


3490—Porcelain Blue 
(Porcelain) — Prom- 
ises to be popular, 
especially in waists, 
hats, and sport gar- 
ments. 


3222 — Cherry Red 





(Folly)—It would in- 
deed be folly to al- 
low this fascinating 
tone to pass unno- 
ticed this season. 
f é 
f 3142—Light Peacock 
(Niagara)—A darker 
5 ‘ turquoise blue which 
/ will hold its own with 
‘ the green blues 
3035 — Russet Brown 
(Aztec) A popular 
Spring color which 





harmonizes with most 
complexions. 


TY pA (Sponge) 

iis in-between 
oh ty suggestive of 
warmth for undecided 


weather, appears in 
woolens. 

These shades are 
matched in the 
cards of the Tex- 
tile Color Card 
Assn. 

“Behind the Black 
Brick,”’ a handsomely 


illustrated Fairy Tale 
of Silk, will interest 
both you and your 
children. A copy sent 
free while the supply 
lasts. Write De 
THE 

H. K. H. SILK CO. 
120 E. 16th St., N.Y. 













easy-working — 


they add dollars to a garment’s value 


New York, N. Y 














































HARPER’S BAZAR 







































































SCHOOLS Be ip 



















































































SELECT YOUR CAMP NOW 


N this, and the two pages following, you will 

find announcements from sixty Camps, both 
for boys and girls. Camps devoted exclusively to 
recreation, Camps where your son or daughter can 
secure tutoring for the Fall examinations, Camps 
for children and Camps for grown-ups. 


Perhaps you are bewildered with the many announce- | THE TALL PINES * “trea” 








ments. It is confusing when there are so many good Juniors 7-13 Seniors 13-18 Club over 18 


W ynona and Camps from which to choose. Please remember that On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the 


camp nestles among the pines—as healthy a 
somewhere there is exactly your type of Camp, and that spot’ as can be found anywhere. Athletics, 
W we shall be glad to help you make the selection. | ee Camping ae mountain — a 

dancing Specia pportunity 4 horseba 
estmore In your letter mention where you would prefer the Camp riding.” Arts and crafts for rainy days. Good 
to be located, the age of the candidate, and address it food well cooked, | home care and attention. 


swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, basket- 


° . The club accepts Campers for a week or longer. 
The Quality Camps for Girls personally to Catalog. Address MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 
FAIRLEE AND BARTON, VT. 12H Beacon Street Gloucester, Mass. 





Horseback riding is the most popular KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, Director ae aioe anid 
of fine saddle horses, Expert, Instructors. HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU | 
can Eee eek a ae. cae 119 West 40th Street New York City ~_— ent Camps 














around Wynona-Westmore Camps. PETERBORO, N. H. 

Also hiking, swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf The Athletic Camps for Girls 
and archery. Ideal location among the Green ae Ss 
Mountains. Splendid, modern camp equipment a ee a Every activity, every hour 


Junior and Senior camp Send for booklet of play has its purpose in 


Address helping the girl toward 
WYNONA CAMPS healthy, happy ‘life Skilled 
274 Summer Street Witchburg, Mass. 


leaders train the Sargent 
Camps girls to excel in all 
Lake Morey Club—a modern hotel 
under same management, | 


sports Woodcraft, water 
sports. hiking, horseback 
riding, field games, panto- 
mime, music and dancing. 

Junior Camp. Homecraft 
for little folks. A happy 
combination of home-mak- 
ing and play in large play 
houses 

For illustrated catalogue 
address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 





























CAMP IDLE PINES for GIRLS 
Bow Lake, Strafford, N. H. 
Write for Booklet. 

Mrs. S. Evannau Price, 





CAMP 
AVALON 


On beautiful Lake 
Shaftsbury in the 
wilds of the Green 
Mountains. 
Founded on the 
Ideals of King 
Arthur. 


A girls’ camp with full round of land and 





On Sebago Lake 


South Casco, Maine 


MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULICK, Hotel Hemenway CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


French camp All sports 
water activities. A play or pageant given each Address the angst 57 East 74th St. 
summer Riding a specialty Fine string of York Ci 
saddle horses. Overnight trips. Hiking. Camp adele eure, New Yor ity 
crafts Nature study Swimming instruction napintas = 


and swimming meets with cup award Camp 
comforts. An expert counsellor for each four WINNEMONT 
girls. Three distinct groups—Juniors 7-12. A CAMP FOR GIRLS ON LAKE OSSIPEE 
Intermediates 12-15. Seniors 15-19. Ask for Special attention to happiness, health, and safety 
illustrated booklet ee ayer oa an to —, Mountain Camp. Horse- 
ADELE anes CURRIER yack riding, archery, land and water sports. 

h Newark, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bentley, Elinor C. Barta 

mn ne le Room 303, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





40 High St., Sprincrietp, Mass. 


























CAMP FARWELL, For Girls 
































In Pine Grove on mountain lake. Bungalows, 

recreation hall, electric lights, hot and cold run 

ning water Horseback riding Land and water | 

sports Careful supervision "lays, handicrafts, | 

nature study. Until June 20 address Miss Rosalie 

P. Sanderlin, 2817 27th St., N. W., Washington, 

D. C. After June 20, Wells River, Vt. 

diciialinmats ee |e e e : KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR “GIRLS 

- wo a a a Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. |. LISABETH BASS, B.A... Director 
‘ | alton, aine 
> e The ag » Ca TT . s , . 

ee i agg Bp May y nny Be fo "Midst the Green Hills far to northward, Turn they far unto the Northland, | . % Kineowatha | Kineowatha School 

sports, swimming, canoeing, handicraft, woodcraft, Neath the pine trees on the hillside, There to spend the summer care-free, ecreation, Girls 8- Camp. Tutoring, 

riding, dancing, dramatics, nature study, mountain Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, Bathing in the limpid waters, _ A camp for girls | ygoct godt Seagge irl 

trips, tutoring. Booklet. Mr. ene Mrs. Harvey Teela-Wooket, Summer home-land. Camping on the rugged mountains, who seek quality, | iumaiag tax colnae 

Newcomer, Lowerre Summit Park, Yonkers, N. Y. Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— Tossing balls and running races, refinements, and | entrance examina- 
— . Coming from the far off cities. In the fields of Teela-Wooket. “real camping ex- tions Complete 

CAMP, WINNAHKEE. a alain.  o- A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. Famous for } ae oree é, gquipment ps! —— 

t's Bay uke lamplain e conve i. > om “ on en eh r + pie ti e aoniai shi Tet | s rts am a 

fence and comfort to insure & summer of health, | its fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. Write Mh og ae eee ington, Maine 

safety and real enjoyment, among the pines. Alli | for a booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket. guards Week-end camp- 

land and water sports, horseback riding, motor- | iat pan, ing trips : 

boating, dramatics, dancing. Handcrafts—jewelry MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. Mention which Mention tutoring 

basketry, ete. Trained nurse. Booklet sent upon | camp. needed. 

request. Mrs. Wm. H. Brown, 307 W. 83rd St., | Irving B. McColl, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 











New York City 

















The Island 


ALOHA CAMPS. ||P Camp 


FOR GIRLS €connet Girls 


South Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N. H. CHINA, MAINE 


3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17-30 Regular camp activities including land and water 





porte, overnight trips, and ge back rides. For 
FU FR FRIEN b poklet dd MR. and MR F. TOWNE. Lasell 
| N OLIC I DSHIPS Sem ina ; 135 We vodiand Park. ‘Acbaredale. Mass. 





CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA newimming. canoeing, horseback riding, tennis, bas- 


Handcrafts. Dramatics. Our 





LUNENBERG, VT. FOR GIRLS aim—a vigorous body, alert mind and strong charac- 
In White Mountain region, Mile of lake shore ter. Vigilance for health and safety. 17th season. 1900 
eee Oe toe vee See eae Ras a girls have been in c amp and not a single serious acci- f 
music aoe dane 4 under yoo st instructors dent. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal supervision. ; 
Sponson and war canoes. Cozy screened bunga Splendid equipment. Illustrated booklet. é 





lows, spring and artesian well water, modern 


plumbing.” Satiaflet parents and’ happy girls MRS. E. L. GULICK, 222 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


H. F. Balch, Dept. B, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 












































MM ot = 











for MARCH 1921 23 


Choose your Camp when the best have vacancies 











Camps 


261 Rai: 





Camps Camps Camps 
































An Island in Casco Bay, Maine, touched only at CAMP TE WITHA . 
one point by the ocean. A safe camp for girls, 12 The Children s Camp 
to 20. Hotel seepmenegations pees for parents. weed oom -on-Stuseem, fn ¥ , 
- - . An nteresting summer rome or »OYS anc 
199 Vaughn Street Portland, Me. FOR GIRLS 2 to 10 panne Modern conveniences: WILDERNESS CAMP 
complete equipment; dancing; music. 3athing 
Camp Minnetonka (For Girls) Monmouth, Maine MT. POCONO, PA. and other suitable sports. Open air sleeping; of the 
zirls) : : : ; : Ca i FF . i avery 
A thousand feet of lake frontage in one of nature’s An ideal camp in an ideal location in the peal anipers 0 ee: ane oumeel illor for every 
beauty spots. Bungalows and tents. No fogs. famous Pocono Mountains — 2000 feet ce T. LarHAM. Director K 
cones, ne. ate. te. Seve one — above sea level. Electric light, hot tub The Mother's  Heiver and Elementary School ORDON 
Ore anc pessure. fare — — and shower baths. All land and water 870 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Tel. Audubon 435 
Gevin and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pan sports, horseback riding, tramping, na- | | -aagp JUNALUSKA One of, the finest “‘all SCHOOL 
ture study, arts and crafts, English read- around” camps in the 
’ ing. Resident physician. Experienced South for girls. Lake Junaluska, N.C. in the 
TRAIL Ss END | counselors. Wholesome, well prepared ay ot ee Sky.”’ Delighttal camp activities 
| fi an > water. ag a safe under careful supervision. llustrated booklet 
= oma gig #.. a Miss Ethel J. McCoy, Virginia Intermont College, HORSESHOE, 
The Kentucky Camp for Girls 5 . mapas . . 








Sion. day aaties, Gas Gan address Bristol, Va. After May Ist, Pilot Knob, N. Y. ST. LAWRENCE Co., N. ¥. 
rite for Booklet. . 


362 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. MISS MARY ANGELA LYNCH 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. ASH -NO-CA @ Fees: 


= “A BOYS’ CLUB” 

4 Ca Wycoinbe, ° July and August, 
Camp Cowasset Montess or 60 r mp be = bag a 4 $250.00. 
North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards || (CHILDREN THREE to TWELVE YEARS aap tie oes ae @ pag Be October 


Bay, Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp for 





























jirls. Safe canoeing, swimming and Scientific Direction covers diet, recreation, deport- equipped, and conducted for the pleasure and 
vate ; ‘ree seback iding ment, and adequate occupation differing for each physical and moral welfare of boys under 
water sports. Free horse Dac riding, individual child. Complete equipment for occu- seventeen during the summer. Delightful cli- il An unusual Cam 
— instructor, — ———— pations and athletics. mate. No mosquitoes. Sports include hiking, Pp, 
eld contests. Seniors and Juniors, Goo Specialists in Ch er nd able mountain climbing, camping, canoeing, swim- ; ed bf - 
food, good fun and good care. pa Paguiene. ee at ee ming, boating, tennis. baseball, track, golf, detail in our book 
. Cs | Sanitation inspection daily EVERYTHING A BOY LIKES. Fine build- let tellin of this 3000 
Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt Eight ieee? pos , dally : —_ : ings furnish healthful sleeping accommoda- g 
| ear: xperience counts a big factor when tions and other buildings ample place for ; 
20 Plymouth St. Holbrook, Mass. | careful ——- are - ae gy ae 2 secreation in wet weather. Boys have best acre Adirondack pre- 
. = oe = camp. eferences anger eservations limited. possible care. Large farm furnishes abundance i 
Rate $200. A. W. Paist. Directress. of wholesome food. 714 acre tract. ' serve will be sent by 
monTEscont FIRST BOARDING Address George Sepece, Asheville School, Ti 
AND DAY SCHOOL, Phila., Pa. Asheville. N.C. equest. 





era ~ ——= @ Ask Harper’s Bazar. 
amp Quinipet Camp Peon Alta 


A Salt Water Camp for Girls © SHELTER ISLAND, N- Y. 
















































Eastern end of Long Island, One Mile of Terra Alta, Ww. Va. 
U A N ~ oe T Water Front. 100 Miles from New York. 100 "= : Sz : i 
Q Miles from Boston. Quickly reached by train or ees es of The Staunton 
The Cape Cod Camp for Girls a ce tr ne a On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R.R., 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. with perce ats equipment of canoes, 130 miJes southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft 
Mrs. E. A. Hammatt boats and newly devised bungalow- above sea level. Pure magnesian spring water 
116 Cambridge Place Brooklyn, N. Y. ' tents. Modern sanitation, Frequent $20,000 equipment. Complete water system, 
4 surf-bathing trips to Amagansett shower baths. Natural gas lighting. Athletic 
Beach. ADJOINING CAMP FOR ee. Ct Pecans 
~~ 2 ° . « d ta » ractice gh and G 
Mrs. Norman White s Camp for Girls , 4 nee my gy tg Bs school subjects. Music. 113 boys from - 23 
Orleans, Cape Cod, Massac husetts : some cottages, or in tents. Un- states last ses: oth June 30 age oe 25, $200 For boys 8 to 17. 
A Seaside Camp in the pines. All pleasures of usual opportunity for those at a Until June as ~~" = In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond 
life by the sea. Outdoor sleeping ‘in well-protected a loss to know where to spend Box D, , -. jm Wi Va une Sth, Camp 300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into five 
cabins. Limited membership. Mrs. Norman White, vacations or week-ends. Use of Terra ta orra a, a. separate groups, according to ages. Charges 






include all R. R. fares, trips, laundry and 
inj , two hours of tutoring daily. 
sailing and managing mo- One of the Oldest and Best. 


torboats free. SUMMER Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Principa 
Myron T. Scudder, of ‘ULVER SCHOOLS Peekskill Military Academy . 


the Scudder School, New {6th Season. Peekskill, N. Y. 
ah gee | Lester Naval Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 
— oo Fraenent. Eight weeks at Culver Summer School, Cc Ww or et eee 
hiking, in the saddle hold a amp Weeyahyah—boys ages 8-15 
2 


~» boats, instruction in swim- 


424 W. 119th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Morningside 3350] 5 
ming, rowing, canoeing, 












— yg! Summer School of the -_ we 
t Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, 
packet course of expression—voice building, pone 
public speaking, stage arts and craft. Ocean bath- 
ing, boating, horseback riding, and other sports. 
Phidelah Rice, 286 Clark Road 
Brookline 46, Mass. 




















or afloat, 


wealth of good fun and real THOUSAND ISLANDS, N. ) «i 


benefit for your boy. 
Write for catalogue of school Illustrated Booklet, H. H. Buxton 
that interests you. Naval (mini- A Rotarian. 18 Waverly PI., Utica, N. ¥. 


mum age 14). Cavalry, 14. Artillery, 
CAMP EASTFORD 


Woodcraft, 12. Aviation, 16. 
The place for a boy 





Address: MISS H. B. coveges. Registrar 
244 W. 72nd Street ew York City 










CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls. On the tip of Cape a 
Cod Real sailing with a skilled sea captain. - 


Swimming, motor boating. All water and land 
sports. Address Wm. G. Vinal, A. M., Box 27, H EA AMP 
R. 1. College of Education, Providence, R. 1. 
BABYLON, NEW YORK 
-— ~~ Refined home camp for girls from four to 
Camp Watatic Mass. / sixteen, overlooking the great South Bay. 




















Address Secretary’s Aide 



























Culver, Ind, 




















: sixteen, Ov frest, South Bay = (On Leke EASTFORD, CONN. 
On Lake Winnekeag, in the hills of northern Mas- All out games: swimming, tennis, horse- arinkuckee) Q yide- 
sachusetts. Land and water sports, hikes, mountain back riding. Individual care and attention. } m. = —— Soson, 
trips, horseback riding. Limited number, _Send for For particulars address seventeen. For boys who 
illustrated story of sarap is Miss A.E. ROBERTS, MRS. MARY M. nAneen. Director | like scout life, the open 
Director, 31 Holland Avenue, Westfield, Mass. Babylon, New Yor! | country, the long wood 
_—________ —$—$$_________— trails. For boys who 
Bellport, —————— want to swim, fish, 
CAMP G E hike, ride.a horse or 
Y Long Island addle a c 

ROMAN CAMP Under the direction of experienced awe and B E A Cc Oo N si College “ana 








university men 
who were just 
such boys di- 


Counselors. Limited to fifty girls, 5-14 years. Separate Camps for Juniors and Seniors 


Fifty acres. All sports; ocean and “still water ; ; 
bathing. For catalogue address Miss C. B. Hage- Hillsview for Boys Hillcrest for Girls 




























15 miles from Boston in the Blue Hill re- . 
ThePlace Seven , a Be ee ee gion. 65 ones ~ { — fields, farms = wosd= oy eS hore 
land. All land and water sports. orsebac’ “ . 
for to CAMP Tw. WANE: E-KO-TAH riding. Music and Art are a vital part of the Comfortable 
ie ™ a Ang on Pw Lake Chautauqua, N. camp life for all campers. Tutoring. Danc- buildings, 
a Girl Eighteen 3 Water sports, horseback rid- ing, pantomime and indoor games. Hikes, well located. 
1 } 3 interpretative dancing, home trips to the ocean. = the direction of Lots of good 
care. pope sam v. & Mrs. . STOLL nas ALTHEA H.'s aN “ food. Catalog. 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. College Hill, Snyder, N H DREW, Director . 
Silvered dawn across the hills, woodsy RICHFIELD SPRINGS 1440 Beacon St. Stanley Kelly, Director, Pomfret,Conn. 
trails, clear, still lake, stars beyond the pines ella Vista NEW YORK Brookline, Mass. 
at night, flickering camp fire—too quickly flies . . SAGAWATHA LODGE 
one eee Soe Vo Exclusive Camp for Girls Bantam Lake, Conn.—100 miles from 





Swimming, hiking, horseback riding, every 
outdoor sport under expert supervision particulars address 


For New York City. 
Planned for wisest development of girls and MISS FITZGERALD, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cabin camp for 40 boys. Experienced oversight for 








the growth of self-reliar and comradeship. health, hikes, sports. Scout work, tutoring if de- 
ae ag Someta. ioaes anal ienty a anne WANAKENA CAMP sired, Booklet from Dr. J. H. Hobbs, 248 West 
food. Ideal location. Catalogue. Pilot Knob on Lake George, N. Y. 76th St., New York City. Col, 3595. 








arris. Camp for girls (10-20 years) 


Alice N. H Directo 7 
Field and water sports, aquaplaning motor _boat- . — . 

17 West 24th Street, New York City ing, mountain trips, riding, handicrafts. Expert | Cite See ons Fen Boys. 

yar ea Gained nurse. P...-4 A —_ pAKNNIE Hine  c.... -. A... on Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. 

-___ — = BONNIE DUNE -- Cape Cod, Ma Juniors and Seniors. ‘“‘An Acre per 

















All the fun of camp, all the care of home Boy.’’ Bungalows. Booklet. 

given a few boys (8-14 years) on breezy, Lewis C. WILLIAM, 98 Rutland Rd., 
sunny, healthy Cape Cod. Brooklyn, N. Y. Flatbush 3774. 
| Mrs. Dwicut L. Rocers, 


Dwicut L. Rocers, Jr., Directors, 
8 Parkside Road, Providence, Rhode Island ( AMP WAGANAKI 
BOB-WHITE f Home camp on Maine lake for 25 boys under 14 
For boys and girls under fourteen years, where initiative and resourcefulness are 
Farm and camp life. All sports, swimming, hikes, | developed under mature and experienced councilors. 
and camping trips. Horses and ponies for riding | Garfe O, Warren, 55 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and driving. 4 ved 4 
| Mrs. A. S. HAYES, Ashland, Mass. CAMP WILDMERE 
S — KYLE CAMP for boys cs : Harrison, Maine te ial 
“es BP sez "nus zs 2 1ave a good camp in the Sebago Lake gion. 
— a , oo . _ oe CAMP COLLIER for Girls Cetekil] Mte. Model Bungalow it -- re Why ye it a —— ig bay — can give 
a y - . = x sk 3 Ss. de ra 5 -. ° 4 7 p gs! me’ Pow, >, PASE a I sen 
tation. Salt water sports. motorboating, swim O: beautiful Raquette Lake, Adirondacks. | expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal place se rage al of your life ae a 














Comp Mute owns the  sahanentedt Light, 65 passenger 
54 feet over all—sapeed 20 — 1] ad 


CAMP MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” | 
The salt water camp for girls. Half way between | 
New York and Boston. Life in the New England 














ming, safe canoeing, horseback riding. dancing, ll P . : " . 

7 x : activities. Land and water sports. | into a paradise for boys. Dr, Paul Kyle, Box 4,/ jRwin L. WOODMAN W. 82nd St., N York 
fleld athletics, arts and crafts, dramatics. Camp All camp ac le ar n . “ 3 . WOOD , 6 Ww. n .. New Yo 
life and trips under the personal direction of Miss Motor boats, sail boats, wonderful canoe | Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Kyle School for Boys. 


; a bing, golf, archery, tennis. one 
Jobe who has had nine seasons of practical ex- trips. Mountain clim 4 UTH Fitzwilliam, 
Derience (summer and winter) in camping and ex- | Spacious assembly and recreation hall with double CAMP TONKAW, Boys SO POND CABINS New Hampshire 








ora > i | 2 bowling alley adjoining. Log cabins. A camp of 
sasety and boslts of soa amnger » on unusual equipment. Apply 7 to 18 1200 feet above the sea. For boys 8 to 15 years 
Seniors Age 8-18 Catalog ee : Miss Thomson, School of Natural Development Splendid natural environment on Lake Chautauqua, | old. 14th season. Land and water sports. East- 
~ MARY L ‘JOBE. A.M., F.R.G.S 620 Riverside Drive, New York City . Land and water ee. es “back see ern representative. Address Rollin M. Gallagher, A.M. 
Room 64, 50 Morninaside Drive “New York . 4 aw oily companionship. _ Good Season 8 weeks. | (Harvard '06) Head-Master, Country Day School, 
| SSS REESE URN EN NC Sooklet. Rev.R.B. STOLL, College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. | St. Louis, Mo. 1905-19 master at Middlesex School. 
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New York Schools 


Are Making 


Reservations for 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Fall Term Now 











Camps 








| 


New York Schools New York Schools 








Camp IDLEWILD 


30th Season 


Director 
innepesaukee, 


For Boys under 18 


JOHN M. DICK, B. D., Adviso 
On Manhannock Island, Lake 


Manhannock is a regular Robinson Crusoe 
Island with seven miles of lake shore, owned 
and occupied exclusively by Idlewild. 

Here boys camp and fish and build log 
shacks, play land and water baseball, row 
and paddle, sleep in tents and live in the open. 

ig speed boat, small motorboats, canoes, 
row boats and war canoes. 
Vigilance for safety 
For illustrated booklet address L. e.. Bove, 
2 ae Bidg., Boston 
THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FOR't GIRLS, 
oxbury, Vermont 
Under the same management. 


Camp Wachusett ; (een. 


Holderness, N. H. Nineteenth season. 7 buildings. 
Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and 
land sports. New athletic field. Music, games and 
: good time every night. Tutoring if desired. No 











ents. FisHer huts. Book - 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, .H. D., Holderness 
School, Plymouth, N. H. 
CAMP OSSIPEE (ii.'t) 


On Lake Cosipes in N. H.—‘‘An Unusual Camp” 
Apply early for this year or next. 
Expenses VE less than Camps of like standing. 
Write to 0. R. Guild, Sec’y, Peekskill, N. Y. 
for views and circular. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN, on Mallett’s Bay, Lake 
Champlain, between the Green and Adirondack 
Mountains. A SUMMER outing for boys, where 
health and happiness are our ideals. Everything 
that growing boys enjoy doing, under careful su- 
hiking, hi including all sports—canoeing, swimming, 
iking, horseback riding, baseball, basketball, we 
oom T to 15. 2 Illustrated Booklet u 
est. WM 0 President Berkele 
Irving School, 307° W. 83rd Street, New York City. 


CAMPX* VEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada (only-12 hours 
from N. Y. City.) A Canadian Camp for American 
boys, conducted by Americans with highest ideals. 





7th Year. 





In Canada’s most picturesque lake region. Bun- 

galow camp, fully caries 5 3 launches; fishing 
toring. Catalog. lliam J. Hazel, Peekskill, 
Y., c/o Peekskill Military yh. 4 





Foreign Schools 








SWITZERLAND 
French School for American girls in 
Alps on Lake Geneva. 
Ten hours from Paris. Languages and com- 
plete courses. Vorece chaperoned. For par- 
ticulars write Mm E. Le Bermuth, 37 
Madison Avenue, ew York City. 


Swiss 























THE GARDNER SCHOOL 


if East 5Sist Street, New York City 
Fireproof building, College preparatory, 
Academic, Secretarial and elective courses. 


Music, Riding, swimming, tennis. 64th 

year. 

Address Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, 
Principals. 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 














York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 

cational departments. Sepa: ate echool for 

little girls. Surm>mer School emphasizes vo- 

cational training. For either catalog addrese 
E. MAS M. 


The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street a ee ) Baie, New 
York. 7 buildings; 200 stu ual prac- 
tical courses. ( SELECT. NIGH. "SCHOOL: — 


Box 942 Tarrytown-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 








Eyeperesery and general. (B) POST GRADU- 

, Domestic Science and Home Manage- 
nets -year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
pa Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc. 
§ Welfare and Community Service: a new 
profession for women. Practica] instruction with 
opportunity for actual experience. Gymnasium, 





aksmere 


New Jersey Schools 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
\ school in beautiful country near New 
York. 48th year. 5 modern buildings; 50 acres; 
$600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, ete. 
Sensible regulations and dress. College preparatory 
certificates. General and special courses. _Cat- 
alog on request. Dr, Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres., 
Box 40, Hackettstown, N. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 


Non-sectarian 
Girls, from 3 to 10. Boys, from 3 to 7. Open 





all the year. Rates $75 per — Mothering 
a special. For particulars wr 
rs, . Stoddard, Directress, ‘Caldwell, N. J. 





LITTLE CHILDREN’S HOME-SCHOOL 
for ten children. Open all the year. 
A real home with experienced individual 
supervision. Boysunder seven, girls under ten. 
Address Director, Box 204, Millington, New Jersey 





swimming, etc. Dormitories like college life. 
dress Miss H. B. Scudder, New York City, N. Y. 
246 W. 72d St 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


ORIENTA POINT 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


PUTNAM HALL 


Prepares for VASSAR, WELLESLEY, SMITH, 





MISS MARY SCHOONMAKER’S 
Day School for Girls 
345 West End Ave., near 77th St., New York 
Elementary and Academic Courses. Diploma en- 
dorsed by University of the State of New York. 
“Correct English and How to Use It’’ foundation 

work in every class and subject. 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 











MT. HOLYOKE, and other — coe. Post 
For Girls. A city School with Country Advantages, | #taduate courses. All sports. rite for interest- 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day pupils. | img booklet. Ellen C. Bartlett, A.B., Principal. 
Box 803 Poughkeepsie, New York 


Special and Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music and Dramatic Art. Social life. Outdoor 
Recreation. Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241 Central Park West, Box B, New York City. 


The Finch School, §F*s, eat er 


Boarding and Day School ray Girls, 
post-graduate work. 
Jessica G. Cosgrave, A.B., LL.B., Principal 
Anne E. Boardman, A.B., A.M ssociate Prin. 
Address for catalogue, Secretary of Admissions. 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal 





OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 53rd year. Academic and economic 
courses. Separate schoob for very young girls. For 
catalog address Clara gue. Prin., New York, 
on-Hudson, Box 


Hewlett School 


HEWLETT, LONG ISLAND 
Primary through College Preparatory. All 
outdoor sports. 

















New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
G ,_ 19 miles f N York. 

The Benjamin School for Girls College. brevaratory” aid general. courses. Music, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS Art an omestic Science atalogue on request. 








Pennsylvania Schools 








The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College Preparatory. Certificate privileges. 


General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study. One teacher to bey? six 
girls. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN GABLES, 


our Junior School for girls 6 to hy separate 

complete equipment. 

H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., 
Principals, Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 














RYDA I ane poate Department of the Ogontz 

A Home School for Girls 9 

14. A .y _" strong personality, who has 

had unusual success in training little girls, is in 

charge. Enrollment is limited. Write for catalog. 
Miss Abby A. SUTHERLAND, 

Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Box 425, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. School for practical training of 
young women. College Departments, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, etc. Large new gymnasium. For 
catalog, address as above, 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. nguage, Art, 
Music, Expression, Secretarial, Business, and House- 





Miss MrriaM A. ByTEL, Principal. 
ELEMENTARY, _ HIGH CHOO 


Ss 
AND POST-GRADUATE COURSES. SHORE ACRES 
144 Riverside Drive New York City | ro west Islip Boarding and Country Day School 
for Girls. From kindergarten to high school 
Large estate, one hour from New York. Limited 
number accepted. 
Mary M 


Hadden, Director, Babylon, Long Island 





SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 
A Co-educational Day School. All grades and 
High School. Courses include French; Music; Fine 
and Industrial Arts; Domestic Arts and Gym- 
nasium. Boys’ and Girls’ Afternoon Outdoor Clubs. 
Catalog upon request. ERTHA M. BENT 
Principal, 526 West 114th Street, New York City: 


THE 








Girsuline Academy 


Middletown, New York 
A school that fulfills its promises. 








For children 2% to 10 


years. Playground, mu- Elementary, Grammar and College Pre- 
MONTESSORI pi ys paratory. Board and Tuition $650; In- 
pentry, afternoon activi- clusive of Extras, $1000. 


For personal information address, 
HE DIRECTRESS. 








ties optional. Hot lunch- 
SCHOOL eon. Teachers’ Training 
Class. 
(Mrs.) A. RENO ee ~~; 
673 West End Ave. New York 








DREW SEMINARY. The Carmel a = 











CHATEAU de GROSLAY 


A select school 25 minutes from Paris. Applica- 
tions from American girls are now being con- 
sidered. Chaperonage to and from New York. 


For complete information address aaa, E. Le 
Bermuth, 37 Madison Ave., New York 


Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. 

miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet aI... 
Home-like atmosphere. General and special 
courses. Athletics. 55th year. Catalog. 
Clarence Paul McCelland, President. Box 204. Carmel, N. Y. 


The Knox School for Girls 


Institute of Musical Art of the City of NewYork 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. 
Provides a thorough and comprehensive musical edu- 
cation in all branches and equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 
SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y¥. C 











New York Schools 
Residence in New Pork 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th Street, Chaperonage 
Prospectus on Request 


- Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 


6 West 87th Street, New York 
Announces the re-opening of her House as a 
Residence for young women students 


Chaperonage. Circular on 


Home with Chaperonage 


while studying, or waiting, in 


Cc 
MISS LUCY MAY JOHNSON, Chaperone 
The Webster, 40 West 45th Street 
Booklet on request. Near Fifth Ave. 


EXCLUSIVE NEW YORK RESIDENCE 
for young ladies wishing to spend the season in 
the city Home is delightfully located and quite 
accessible to the Art Schools, Theatres and shopping 
center. Chaperonage and social advantages. For 
information write to The School Bureau, Harper's 
Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 











request. 














Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 
views, address 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box 10, Cooperstown, N, Y. 
MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR aes 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Lawrence Park, Bronxville, New York 





A country school for girls. Resi- Adirondacks osiin 
d d da ils Colle Spring and Fall Term. Mid-Winter Term. Outdoor 
ent an ay pupils, ollege life every day. Horseback riding, sports. College 


preparatory, academic, commasonal courses. En- 
trance at any time. AN Y e 


Preparation and general courses. 
Headmistress, Lake Placid Club, New York. 











| Outdoor life 


HIGHLAND . MANOR, “Tarrytown - on - Hudson, WALLCOURT 


New York. Non-sectarian boarding school for Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls 

girls on site formerly occupied by nox School 18 acres, in heart of Finger Lake Region. College 
Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Postgraduate, | Preparatory, General and special Courses includ- 
Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Intermediate. | ing secretarial work Dramatics. Music. Super- 


vised athletics. Boathouse. For catalogue address 


Addre = ) Cagene H. Lehman, Box B, 
Yor Principal, Wallcourt School, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y 


Tarrytown, New 


Wer CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


An all-the-year Home School for boys and girls, 








New Jersey Schools 
St. Mary’s Hall for Girls 


General, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports 
and Riding. Mrs. Fearnley, Principal, Box 418, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 











-14 Modern buildings, country estate Fine, 
+ salthful surroundings. Send for catalog. Mrs. 
J. C. B. HEBBARD, Principal, Tarrytown-on- 


Hudson, N. Y. 


NOBLE SCHOOL 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Boarding School for girls from 6 to 14 

KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME, Manager 








New Jersey, Ora 


MISS BEARD’ ‘$. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls wishing to 


pursue special studies in New York. 
Exceptional opportunity to acquire fluent 
French. Every advantage of the City. 


Announcement on request 
MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. Ly ee 
320 West 107th St., New York City 
(Riverside Drive) 

















A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Supervised physical work in gym- 
nasium and fleld. Catalog on request. 

Address Miss Lucie C. BEarp. 


Old Orchard School 


For boys and girls from 4 to 8 years. A mother’s 

care and small group insure home life and indi- 

r : Moderate rates. Boarding and 
dD booklet wri 

New York a 


| Mrs. Anna G. Noyes, Leonia, N. J. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For boys and girls between ages of 6 and 
12. Individual beds, complete school 
equipment. Altitude 800 ft. at gateway 
to the Berkshires. Two hours from New 
York. Address 








MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS | vidual attention. 
Dover Plains 














hold M College Preparation. Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE F, Bye, President, Box 622, West 
Chester, Pa 





DEVON MANOR 


In Valley Forge region. 16 miles from Philadel- 
phia, College Preparatory. 2 years Junior Col- 





lege. Vocational work. Domestic Arts, Secretarial, 
Social Service, Art, Music. Mrs. Langdon Caskin, 





Principal. Box 102, Devon Manor, Devon, Pa. 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
Beautifer healthful location. po find 


Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Department. 
Rev. F. W. Stengel” 


Separate Junior 
Prin., Box 122, Lititz, Pa. 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Secretarial work. 


Junior Department. 
Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa. 





|'HIGHLAND HALL Fovunpeo 


In old residential Hollidaysburg, 
most beautiful 


located in the 
and healthful section of the Al- 


legheny mountains. College preparatory, general 
and post-graduate courses. 1 LLE Cc. 
KEATES, A.B., Principal, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





The SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For the treatment and instruction of chil- 
dren who through physical handicap or ill 
health are behind in their studies. 

CLAUDIA M. REDD, Prin., Lansdowne, Pa 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

For Girls. 
Miss Sayward’s School F°",4 i115; 
Philadelphia. College preparatory and _ secretarial 
courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- 
ing, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept B. 

Miss JANET SayYwaRD, dnimuced 


THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. In suburbs. 
City advantages 8 miles away. College Preparatory, 





General, Music, Art, Primary through High School. 
Riding. Small Classes. Separate house for younger 
girls. Oliver Denton, 


Visiting Director, Piano Dept. 
Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Head of School, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Southern Schools 











BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, do lomestic science, 
physical culture. New gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog and illustrated book 

Address BreNnav, Box H, Gairfesville, Ga. 





FLORIDA 
Miss Harris Florida School 
Grammar and college preparation courses. 
Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 





Miss JuLia FILLMORE Harris 
804 Second St. S. E. Miami, Florida 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For Giants anv Younc Womtn 


JR SSEBV ATIONS for the 1921-22 session 


should be made as soon as possible to 
insure entrance. Courses to meet individual 
needs of students covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years college work. Strong Music 
and Art Departments. Also Literature, Ex- 
pression, Physical Training, Home Economics 
and mee Outdoor sports and swim- 
ming pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm 
and Country Club. 


Booklets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box Y, Nashville, Tenn. 


References. Address 





grace and chivalry still survive 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


NEW ENGLAND OR THE SOUTH 


PERHAPS you are finding it difficult to decide whether 
to attend a School in the South where the traditions of 
gland which has earned a position of leadership in education. 


No matter where you would prefer the School to be lo- 
cated, Harper’s Bazar has investigated all, and we shall be 
glad to help you make a choice. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, Director 


119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


or—one in cultured New En- 


Address your letter to 


SCHOOL BUREAU 








Washington Schools 





Washington Schools 





New England Schools 














Lincoln School 


Located in fine residential section of 
Providence. Extensive campus provides 
for outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 


elective, and secre- 
Modern 


College preparatory, 

tarial courses. Home Economics, 

buildings and equipment. 

Miss Miriam Sewall Converse, Principal 
Providence, Rhode Island 

















Gu The Souths New School 


em a ad and 
by-the-Sea _ ey Miss 


Highest wae standards in class room and 
studio. Land and water sports. Out-door life 
the whole year. Illustrated catalog on request. 

Address: Gulf-Park, West Beach, Gulfport, Miss. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for ae 
Women ox B, ROA VA 
In the Valley of Virginna famed nag Peaith and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, ee Domestic ence, 
Catalogue. Address Marriz P. Hanus, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HaRnis BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres, 


FAIRFAX HALL 













A select school for girls. College preparatory. 
l-year graduate work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Secretarial. Mountain loca- 
tion. 21 acre campus. Modern building. Main 
line C., O. & N. W. Rys. $500. For catalogue 
address Box H, Basic, Va. 





HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Founded 1842 
Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. Health- 
ful location in the Virginia mountains. 
Matty L. Cocke, Pres., Box 335, Hollins, Va. 





STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia— 
Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-seventh Ses- 
sion. Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the 
— of the present. Thorough college prepara- 
tion. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. H. N. 
Hitts, A.B., (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 
Academy), Box H. 


ST. JEANNE’S SCHOOL 
(Non-Sectarian) 


1124 Franklin Road, Roanoke, Va. 





College, Preparatory and General Courses. 1e 
study of modern languages, especially French, 
emphasized. Fine Climate. Pure Water. Es- 


| Fairmont 
| National Capital. 





ING-SMITH 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 





o f WASHI 


A SCHOOL of MUSIC, LANGUAGES a 
THE 1921-22 SESSION OF THE SC 


Fontainebleau, the Chateau District, the 
and other interesting places and scenes. 
Reservations now being made. 
For full information, address 


Director, 





NGTON 


At seasonable periods during the school year students will visit Versailles, 


KING- SMITH STUDIO - SCHOOL 
1712 New Hampshire Avenue 


and PARIS 
nd FINE ARTS for YOUNG LADIES 
HOOL WILL BE HELD IN PARIS 


battlefields, Switzerland, the Riviera, 


Washington, D. C. 




















CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL | 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE 
ScHOOL, Box B, FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, | 
Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. | 
COLONIAL SCHOOL for girls. Boarding and day 
High School and College courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Secretarial. ‘Athletics, Outdoor sports. 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National 
Capital. Inaugural year. Well ordered home and 
social life. References required. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal, 1533 
Eighteenth Street. | 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 

Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave.,Washington,D.C. | 
A rare combination of outdoor life 
with the unique advantages of the | 
Regular and special courses; Mu- 
sie, Art, Expression, Domestic Arts and Sciences. 
Advanced courses for High Schoo] graduates. -_ 











pervised athletics. Individual care. Address 
Mr. AND Mrs. ARTHUR Ramsay. 
District oF CoLuMBI4, Washington. 





Southern Schools 





tablished 1914. Ida de Loache, Headmistress. 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering broad variety of courses. 
College preparation for best women’s Colleges. 
Modern equipment. Veber pool, 
advantages. Catalogu 





Northern | 





ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two 
years advance work. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 
25-acre Campus in mild Southern Climate. Mod- 
erate rates. Address Rev. Warren W. Way, Rec- 
tor, Raleigh, N. C., 





MaryVardrine McBee, -'M.A., Principal, Ch leston, S.C. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY for GIRLS 


In the Mountains near White Sulphur Springs, 
main line C. & O. R. R. 2300 ft. Altitude. College 
preparatory. Two years’ graduate work. Music, 
Art, Home Economics and Expression. Terms $400. 
Catalog on request. Box 82, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Maryland College for Women 








Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles 
from Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong fac- 
ulty; 67 years’ history. Catalogue. 


Address Box B, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. 
Special courses, concentrated college preparation 
by teachers from college faculties. Outdoor life on 
ten acre estate near _ Baltimore. Scholarships. 
Address Box 100, Catonsville, Md. 


The GIRLS LATIN SCHOOL 








32nd year. College Preparatory and Academic. 
Faculty of College trained Christian women. Splen- 
Beautiful home. eee 


did cultural advantages. 
MISS WILMOT, A.B., Headmistres: 


Baltimore, Md. 1225 St. Paul Street 


Special Schools 








S 
d 


Two Large Buildings, Excellent Ap- 
pointment, Forty Acres of Woodland; 
Garden, Orchards, Riding, Driving, 
Baseball, Tennis, Basketball, Gym- 
nasium, Games, Entertainment and 
Woodcraft, 
KATONAH, N. Y. 
Telephone 70 


Correspondence and Inspection Invited. 
RUDOLPH 8S. FRIED, Principal 
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Roslyn Pa 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LLD., Pres, 


For Young Women. Presents the funda- 
mentals of a college education in a two 
year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science and other vocational 
Athletics, Gymnasium, swimming 
Thirty- two buildings. Sixty- 

ve acre campus. Cultured environment, 
healthy surroundings, democrutic ideals. 
yo Ri enrollment is urged. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, Maryland 





courses. 


pool, riding. 





A SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON 


Now is the time to select your school for the 
fall of 1921. Applications are now being con- 


sidered by these Washington Schools. 











THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermedi- 
ate to High School. Industrial Arts; Domestic 
Science; Gardening. Association with normal chil- 
dren. Resident physician. Mrs. J. R. Hedley, Prin- 
cipal, Box B, Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Phila.) 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 288-page cloth-bound 
book on Stammering and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause 
and Cure.’’ It dl hog — Ry after 
Gomme for 20 B. N. 564 Bogue 
Bidg., 1147 N. litinois ‘Street, Indianapolis. 


STANDISH MANOR 
A special school for girls requiring individ- 
ual instruction, care and attention. Limited 
to twenty-five. Address, Secretary Box 16. 
HAtirax, MASSACHUSETTS. 
SCHOOL for EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Every facility in a suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental dis- 











ability are unable to attend public or private 
schools. Dept. of Domestic Science for older 
girls. Mollie A. Woods, Principal, Box 152, 





ELM HILL 


A Private Home and School for Deficient Children 
and Youth, Skillful care. Invigorating air, Health, 











scH00LK OUR SEASONS cints 


All-year-round Study and Travel 
Northern School—College preparation; 
music, art. 8 months. Individual at- 
tention. Limited enrollment. 
at Princeton, N. J. 
Southern School —FElective studies; fine 
arts Term increased to 8 months, 
Capacity 70 girls. at Charleston, 6G 
Summer School— Intensive tutoring; 
week-ends at seashore; camp activities. 
Princeton, N. J. 
July and August 
Address 
Miss Laura M. Gildner, A. M., Director 
Princeton, N. J. 


Travel —Itinerary 
abroad. 














“Sound View School” | 


efficiency. 72nd year. Address 
George A. Brown, M.D. G. Percy Brown, M.D. 
Barre, Massachusetts 





For Backward Children. 
Speech Specialist from Columbia University. 
~~ oe Instruction. 
70 Prospect Street Port Chester, N. Y. 
THE HALLOWELL SCHOOL OF ADJUSTMENT 
A highly specialized private school for the train- 
ing and treatment of a limited number of selected 
cases of retarded or defective mental development 
requiring mental or physical adjustment. Expert 
medi al consultants. For particulars address 
Hallowell, Margate Pk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


The Bancroft School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in exis- 
tence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, N.J. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D Jenzia Coulson ley. 


ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 


Educates boys and girls who are normal in 











New England Schools 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 
special and college 
Household arts. 
—native teachers. Out-of-door sports. 

Tue Fenway, 28. Boston, Mass. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Exceptional opportunities with a delightful 


home life 
Send for Year Book 
2520 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 
TENACRE—A we ae for Girls 
to 


Preparatory to ee Hall, “ miles from Boston. 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to 











General, 
courses. 








social life but require special attention in| the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, care and 
studies. | influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall. 
. Miss Devereux Box B, Devon, Penna. ‘Wellesley, Mass. 





Special Schools | 








preparatory | 
Music. Languages | 








BEACON 


A Country-City Boarding and Day School. For 
boys and girls of all ages. College preparatory 
and diploma courses. 

MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW. Principal 
1440 Beacon St. ookline, Mass. 


|The GARLAND School of HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 

over and maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 

2 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 








. . on 
Howard Seminary for Girls ?°, ™< 
Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music, Military drill. Horse- 
back riding. All sports. Upper and lower school, 
50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Prinei- 
pals. 26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Home and day school for girls, 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A.M., 
Helen Anderson Smith, Associate 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A, Burnham in 1877. 

Opposite Smith College Campus. 

Miss HELEN E, Tuompson, Headmistress, 
Nort! , M I ts. 





Principal. 
Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (30 miles from Boston.) 
HOUSE IN THE PINES 

A school for girls. sunpenatony and finishing courses, 
Languages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts, 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only te 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health and ap- 
piness. Miss Gertrupp E, Cornisu, Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massa- 
chusetts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of 
men and women, 20 ae 100 acres. Catalog. 
Rev. SaMven V. Coin, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Massachusetts, Norton’ (30 miles from Boston). 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from Boston, 
Country sports. Gymnasium eae swimming pool. 
For catalogue and views, addres 

MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, B.A., Principal 


PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Hiilfield, Mount Carmel, Connecticut 
125 acre estate with Farmhouse and Cabin. Pre- 
paratory, General, and Special Courses, interesting 
Children’s Department open for school year and 
for summer residence—Interviews (School or New 
York) by appointment. 


HILLSIDE 


45 miles from New York. 
ation. Cultu 














Norwalk, Conn. 
FOR GI RL8. 
College Pr 

ral Courses. 


Science, inelud jing actual prec tice In @ 
real home. Organized Athleti 

MARG GARET BRENDL INGER, A. B. 
Vassar); VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A: B. 


Smith}, "ivlacipala, 


- THE ELY SCHOOL — 


Ely Court Greenwich, Connecticut 
In thecountry. One hour from New York, 





GL E N 
“The School Palatial.’”” For high-school girls and 
graduates. All studies; no exams. Magnificent 
granite buildings, 15 acres, overlooking sea. Im- 
mense gymnasium; theatre. Fifty minutes 
from 5th Avenue, York. Address Cor. Sec’y 


Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 








Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on 
Long Island Sound at Southfield Point. Inter- 
mediate, general, and college preparatory 
courses. Music, gymnastics, athletics, and 
sports. Horseback riding, skaténg, skiing. 52 
minutes_ from Grand Central Station, New 


York. Limited enrollment. 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 
BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER 
Assistant Principal 
6 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 
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New England Schools 





Boys’ Schools 





| Boys’ Schools 





Boys’ Schools 














THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL for Girls 

Springfield, Mass. AMPLE GROUNDS. 

Principals: John MacDuf™fe, Ph.D., Mrs. John 
MacDuffie, A.B 











LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood Home Economics, Music, 
Art, eee | Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 

M. ne, Principal 
137 Woodiand’ Ro A 


uburndale, 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles 
from Boston 46 acres Skating pond. Athletic 
fields. Gymnasium 
Miss CONANT, Miss 


3 BIGELOow, 
30 Highland St., 


Principals 
Mass. 


Natick, 





Boys’ Schools 

















CASCADILLA 
College Preparatory School for Boys | 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
Individual attention. Athletics. Gymnasium. Rec- 
reation building on Lake Cayuga. Navy outfit for 
the well-known school crew. Military drill. En- 
roliment 125. Healthfully located above Ithaca 
and Lake Cayuga Summer School specializing in 
preparation for University Entrance Examinations. 





Write for catalogs. The Cascadilla Schools, Box 
114, Ithaca, New Yor 
ST. PAUL’S 

A Boarding School for Boys 40 minutes from 


New For catalogue address 


Water R. Marsu, Headmaster, 


160 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. 1. 
SCHOOL 


AWLIN FOR BOYS 


Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
Pawling New York 


ork. 








ROXBURY, 


A School for the Individual 


Classes limited to not more than 
five pupils. Work is mapped out 
exactly to prepare boy to enter col 
lege in given time. Very few fail 
ures. Highly paid masters—one to 
each five boys. Hard work and con- 
centration required. Athletic and 


outdoor sports under direction of ex 


pert coaches. Limited to 95 boys, 
over 14. Boys enter whenever va 
eancies occur. Write for catalogue. 


Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A. B., Headmaster 











YOUR BOY 


If under ten can enter a school for boys 6 to 
10 in New England Home of Episcopal Clergy- 
man. Tutoring or private day school. Write 
to The Rev F. H. Bigelow, Pomfret, Conn. 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School Formerly the 
Rosenbaum School Milford, Conn Nine miles 
from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and met 
Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Director. 








MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
58 minutes from New York City—on Long Island 
Sound A college preparatory for boys Junior 
Department for boys 7 years up. Individual at- 
tention 16 acres. New equipment. 
Box 700, Stamford, Conn Telephone Stamford 211 


RUMSEY HALL 


ss Cornwall, Connecticut 
A School for boys under 15. 
arly rate $1200 
L. R. SANFORD. “Principal 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 








EAST Fi Oo R D 

The School for a Boy 
boys into men who think and do, by 
mind, morals and body in the most 
Preparation for college or vocation: 


Molding 
developing 
natural way 
Catalogue 

Stanley Kelley, 


Director Pomfret, Conn. 

















PTON SCHOOL 


Preparatory School for boys 6 to 14, Careful 
quecevisien. Efficient faculty. Small classes. 

james, gymnastics, manual training. Board 
«& BW $900. 


BARRETT. Headmaster, 
N.Y. 


ioe -on-Hudson, 





for 50 boys, 8 to 16. Beau- 
tiful loeation, 22 miles from 
New York. 3ist year. First prize winner com 
petitive military drill 71st armory, ‘ine | 
athletic fleld—outdoor gym ‘Your school looks so 
homelike’’——visitors’ expression. Summer camp in | 
the Catskills. Dr. PauL KYLE. 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box B. 


Kyle Schoo 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 

’ ope Snes 
St. John’s Military School Speci! 
tunities for quick college preparation. Parental disci- 
pline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. 
Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate 

school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 
W. A. Ranney. A.M., Pd.D., 





Principal. 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS } 
For over one hundred years a refined school 

home for boys of all ages Practical military 

training with fleld work. College and_ business 

preparation Physical training and athletic sports 

Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRvusiz, 
P. O. Box 523, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thorough scholastic and military training foster- 
ing the intellectual, physical and moral needs of 
developing boys ’ersonal instruction. Small 
Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the 

Summer Camp 
A.M., g. N. Y. 


classes 
ment 

Hudson 
Walter D. Gerken, 


Nccini 


Prin., 


| Box 427, Front Roval, 





MARION INSTITUTE 
THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
One of the Distinctive Schools of America 


Designated by War Department ‘‘Honor School 
1920."" College faculty of experienced teachers; 
military staff from the Army and U. S. Naval 


Academy. Superb equipment. National pa- 
tronage. Complete preparatory courses. Junior 
College offering first two years of college 


work under ideal conditions of supervision and 
personal attention. 

Unlimited private tutoring for every cadet 
without extra charge. 

ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Offering coaching and college courses for An- 
napolis and West Point; special courses for 
competitive examinations and for prospective 
appointees. Unsurpassed record of successes 


Applications now being received for session 
1921-22. 
For catalogue and information, address 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, President 
Marion, Alabama 


TOME SCHOOL 
National Boarding School for Boys 


$1000 
MARYLAND 


Box J 














RA 
PORT DEPOSIT 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 

Largest private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities 
Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, 
swimming boot and athletic park. New $275,000 
barracks. Charges $600 For catalogue address 


Col. Thos. i. Russell, B.S., Pres. Staunton, Va. 





ey yy MACON ACADEMY (MILITARY) 
anch of the Randolph-Macon System. 

In a v ‘alley of Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. 

Vrepares for College er Scientific Schools. MILI- 

TARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. 

$450. Address Chas, L, var jon, A.M., Principal, 

a 








y A military academy of the 
RIV ERSI DE 4 highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta, in Blue Ridge foothills. Per- 
sonal supervision Special preparation for West 
Point and Annapolis. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 


instruction; all athletics. For catalogue address 
RIVERSIDE, Box H, Gainesville, Georgia 





TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
School with national patronage. Happiest and 
finest boys in the land. Prepares for college or 
business. Brick buildings. Full equipment. Flai 
rate a covers all expenses. For catalog address 

M 





1., Box 82, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Bethlehem Preparatory School B:!"}:- 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 


years Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate | 
Junior School new building. 

Joun H. Tucorr, M.A., Headmaster 








THE STONE SCHOOL, Cornwall-On-Hudson, N. Y. 


Healthful Five 
from West Point. Boys 9 to 19. Prepares 
college or business. One teacher to 6 boys 
sports under supervision. Swimming pool 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster, 


miles 
for 
All 
Catalog. 
Box 31 


and invigorating location 





The Clark School for Concentration 
72d St. and West End Ave., New York City 

For Boys and Girls Boarding and day pupils; 
prepares college. An intensive system of 
individual instruction Enrollments may be mude 
now A School Where Records Are Made. 

BOYS’ COUNTRY SCHOOL. Preston Park, 


for any 


RUTGERS PREP. for manly boys 

: = to make the most 
of college life Preps for any college or tech. 
Teachers and coaches inspire right attitude toward 
study and sport. Equipment new. 154th year. 
W. P. KELLY, Hdm. New Brunswick, N. J, 


school 








RIGGS SCHOOL for BOYS 


High School, Agricultural and 
College Preparatory Courses. 175 
acre farm, fully equipped. Out- 
door sports. 

Send 


F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, 


for booklet 


Lakeville, Conn. 











WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Boys 22 Teachers 
preparatory for college or engineering 
Junior School for young boys. For cata- 
log address the Registrar, Chureh, M.A. 
Samuel F. Holmes, M.A., Worcester, 
Mass 





G. I 
Principal. 


WILLISTON—4,SC#00L 


FOR BOYS 


Preparatory for college or scientifie school. Directed 


work and play. Junior School for boys from 10 to 

14. A distinct school in its own building. Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GaLeralTH, Principal 

Box H Easthampton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 


Will understand your boy and teach him to under- 
stand himself. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
54 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 





The schools in New England have earned a place 
of leadership in educational matters You will 
find listed on this page, announcements of many 


of the most prominent 





*¥: 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum Fits boya for leadership 
Unusual advisory board. Write for Catalog. 
West Englewood, N. J. 


Kingsley School for Boys 


22 miles from New York City in the New Jersey 
hills. For illustrated catalog address 
J. R. CAMPBELL, 


Box H, a Fells, 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 90 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculeate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study 
and play carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 
boys ‘The school with the personal touch."” Masor 
CHARL M. Duncan, Box 316, Freehold, N. J. 





For the all-around educa- 
PEDDIE tion of manly boys Ath- 
letic sports. 60-acre campus. 
Prepares for college anc 


business life. Moderate rates Lower School for 
boys from 1! to 14 Roger W. Swetland, Head- 
master, _Box 3-S, _ Hightstown, N. J. 





| THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Pre pares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ne Gymnasium Strong faculty. Swimming 
pool, all athletics Junior school for boys 9 to 
FraNkK MacDaniet, D.D., Headmaster, 
Sox 120. Pennington, N. 





NAZARETH HALL peALETARY ACADEMY 
Box 50, Nazareth Founded 1743 
A military academy *, ‘Des College preparatory 
and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and 
Junior Departments. “Vigorous athletic and mili- 
—_ mae Address the Kev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., 

*rincipal, 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY seneet. 
Prepares for coilege or life work 
Send for booklet, “A Man Making School’, and 
learn the secret of our notable and continued suc- 
cess in training boys. Separate Junior Department 
for boys 10 to 14, 
W. P. Tomlinson, M.A., Box 24, Swarthmore, Pa. 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, 
healthful location. Faculty of experts, individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor 
and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address Dr. A. 
W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 808, Saltsburg, Pa. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 





Wayne (Main Line P. R.), Pa. 
Healthful location, homelike buildings. Mental 
and physical instruction, high moral influence. 


Prepares for college or business 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


In foothills 





Prepares boys for college or business. 


of Alleghenies. 11 teachers. All athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Ere pool. Limited to 100. Cata- 
log. Ja B. Hughes, A.M., Headmaster, 


Bellefonte, Pa. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL for BOYS 
Five buildings, 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and 
Technical Schools Ranks with highest grade 
schools of New England, yet by reason of endow- 
ment the tuition is moderate. —— | camencemeaaes 
Skating. All winter sO 42nd y 

Rev. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, N.H. 








FARMING ITT N 


ABBOTT “SCHOOL for Boys 


Rate $1200. Mid-Winter term opens January 5th 
Emphasizes a alth, happiness, achievement. 
Catalog on request. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock, (1 hour from Chicago) 
1000 
Todd Seminary for Boys '" ‘est 
sea. 74th year. Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 
16). Right thinking developed through comradeship 
between teachers and ae Vigilant watchfulness 








of personal habits. Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. 
NOBLE HILL. Principal 








12 mile from Philadelphia Prepares for college or 
business Army Officer detailed Special 
School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LoreNce, 
Presic ae Masor CLayTon A. SNYDER, Supt 
Box 442, Wenonah. N. J 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
For Boys. College Preparatory—Not a military in- 
stitute—Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any univer- 
sity. Swimming pool, all athletics. (1 hour north 
of Chicago.) John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 
Box 141, Lake Forest, 


| Lindenwood College *",,, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Mts NTWORTH 


Lexington, Mo. 

Established 1880. 

A high grade preparatory 

school for boys of good char- 
acter. Capacity 400. 

Military instruction under U. S 

Army officer and Wi 

erans. 

school gymnasium in Missouri Val- 

ley. 43 miles from Kansas City. 

Separate School for 

Small Boys 


For Catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 


1851 Washington Ave., 
Lexington, Mo. 











BOON VILLE, 
KEMPER MALI TARY SCHOOL, 78th year opens 
Sept. Rated continuously as a Military School of 
the highest class by the U. S. War Department. 
High scholastic standards. Unusual manual training 
equipment. Catalog. Junior and Senior R. O. T. C. 
Cou A. JOHNSTON, 752 Third Street 





WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy Te fimerican 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thor- 

ough scholastic and military instruction. Situated 
on high, well-drained ground, in Waukesha County 
Lake Region. Catalog 15-C. 


Miami Military Institute 


Collegiate courses, preparation for Government 
Academies, High Colleges, Universities or Business. 





Prep. Department. Military paining under U. 8. 
Army Officers. Catalog. ORVAN GRA +4 BROWN, 
President, Box 94, Germantown, Ohio 





GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 

Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educa- 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptionai equipment 
made possible by endowment. ‘ew dormitories, 
«gymnasium and athletic field. Strong courses in 
musie and oratory. E 1AMBLIN, Principal, 
Box 4, AUSTINBURG. Ohio. 


Culver Military Academy 


Easily reached 





Located at center of population. 
from everywhere. Famous Military system, superb 
array of buildings described in catalog. Apply 
immediately for 1921-22 

The Secretary, Culver, Ind. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 

Junior Military Academy. Boys from 6 to 15 only; 
no high school. Homelike, but with thoro military 
discipline Non-sectarian. In session winter and 


summer 
“COL. RICHARD P. yong Sup 
P. 0. Box H Palo Alto, California 


THE SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 

In this school are combined the spirit of the 
West and the thoroughness of the East. Grammar 
and High School. Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate 
cool and bracing. Near Stanford University. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 














San Rafael, California 
43rd year. Spring semester opened January 23, 
1921. Early registration necessary. For illus- 


trated catalog addre 
REX SHERER, President, San Rafael 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic 
and military instruction. Fully accredited. Chris- 
tian character training emphasiz detail. 


Outdoor entire Located 
Summer session July Ist to Sept. 


Ist. 
Cauir., Pacific Beach. Capt. THos. A. Davis, Pres. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to young- 
Sters—at Page it is combined with 
work and play that develop initi- 
ative and self-reliance. The grow- 
ing mind is guided by wise men 
and women who thoroughly under- 
stand boys. Every advantage of 
climate and location. Large mod- 
ern buildings; seven acre campus. 
— our catalog tell you all about 

Boys grow big and strong in 
Californ a. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 948 
Los Angeles, California 


sports year. near ocean. 


























Western Schools 
THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary, Grammar and High School. Accredited 
aaa or West. Outdoor study and school rooms. 
Gymnasium, tennis, basketball, swimming pool, 
etc 33rd _ year For catalog write 

s Mary E. Wilson, 


Mis Principal 
2554 $ Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


The Bishop's School for Girls. La Jolla, California. 
Upon the Scripp’s Foundation. Upper and Lower 
School Educational and social training equal to 
that of Eastern Schools is combined with the 
advantages of the healthiest climate in the world. 








Right Reverend Joseph Johnson, President. 
Marguerite Barton, M.A., Headmistress. 
Women. 


ae 
ur year coursescon- 
ferring B.A. and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior col- 
lege course confers A.A. degree Exceptional voca- 
tional home economics, secretarial and other courses. 
Degree courses in music. For catalogaddress J. L. 
Roemer, D.D., President, Box C-1, St. charles. Mo. 
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The Best Professional Schools are Listed Here for Your Convenience 





Western Schools 











FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years’ College, 
4 years’ Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ Courses. 


Privileges. Catalog. Rev. Wm. 


Certificate 
Box 660, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


McKee, Dean, 





FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high 
school and advanced courses. Also special instruc- 
tion in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 
twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles 
from Chicago. For catalog address Miss ELOIse 
BR. TreMain, Prin., Box 313, Lake Forest, Ill. 





Professional Schools 


SKIDMORE crarrs 
CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., Pres. 


A woman’s college offering programs 
in General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, 
Home Economics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Secretarial Science, all lead- 
ing to the B.S. degree. Dormitory ac- 
commodations for 300 students. For 
catalogue address 


THE SECRETARY 
Box G, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 




















RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. 
and B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

RvussELL SaGE COLLEGE, Troy, 


THE HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL AFFILIATED WTIH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Residence for students. Graduates placed in ex- 
cellent positions. Students admitted February Ist. 
Addrere Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Prin., Nine B, 


N. ¥ 








. Univ. Bidg., Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
Miss Conklin’s 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
Twenty-first Year 
37 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 


OW is the time when 
to gain admission when you 
Each school on thes 


camps. 


school, please remember that 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





HAVE YOU SOLVED YOUR SCHOOL 
PROBLEM FOR NEXT FALL? 


next Fall should be considered. Good schools, as a 
rule, have waiting lists, and it is often impossible 


The School Directory of Harper’s Bazar carries, each 
month, the announcements of only the best schools and 


has been personally investigated. 
If you are having difficulty in finding just the right 


Bureau has personally visited the leading Schools in thirty 
States, and that he will be glad to assist you. Just write to 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS, DIRECTOR 


119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


the question of schools for 


wait until the last minute. 


e€ pages is known to us and 


the Director of our School 


SCHOOL BUREAU 








Professional Schools 


Professional Schools 











American Academy | 
of 


Dramatie Arts 


FOUNDED IN 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Training in 
America. Connected with Charles 
| Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
175 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 32 





N ze 

















KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
for Educated Women 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Announcement 
United Hospital Training School for Nurses; 
Registered, offers a 2% years’ course to students; 
affiliation with Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 


City. New Hospital, well equipped, beautifully lo- 
cated; one hour’s ride from New York; delightful 
nurses’ residence. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING SCHOOL, 


Port Chester, New York 
A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Late Winter and early 
Spring months are the very 
best time to start a course in 
any of the splendid voca- 
tional schools. 
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Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Devewp 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 






Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay Writ- 
ing, ete.. taught personally by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
many years editor of Lippin. 
cott’s Magazine, and a sta’ 


Dr. Esenwein 


ti on literary experts Construc- 
ive criticism, Frank, Lenest. helpful advice. 


teaching. 


ostly in spare 
work,"* he calls it. Another 
pupil received over $1,000 before complet- 
ing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week 
from photoplay writing aione. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so 
— for writers, young or old Fh he universities 

ize this, for over 100 members of the English 
foou ties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, 
for they are tantly r ding our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 vol- 
umes; descriptive booklet free. We also 
publish The Writer’s Monthly, the leading 
magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
20 cents, annual subscription $2.00. Be- 
sides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page Illustrated catalogue free 
Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 19 Springfield, Mass. 
Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 














BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Elocution and Speech Arts New Building and 
Dormitory. Courses for Teachers, Lecturers, Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua Work. Speech defects, Stam- 


mering, Loss of Voice, Sore Throat positively 
cured. Largest School of Speech Arts in America. 
Oliver, wistceinictaa Pa 


Send for prospectus. Mt. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Fall Term opens October 11th. 
Courses for advanced students and beginners—Elo- 
cution, Public Speaking, Drama, Pantomime— 
Speech defects cured. Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 318 
W. 57th St., New York City. 


- FLORENCE FLEMING NOYES 
SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
120 Madison Avenue New York City 
mene Longacre 5075 
Cobalt, Conn., July and August 





Summer School, 





American College of Physical Education 
Two year normal course preparing high school 
graduates for physical directors and playground 
supervisors. Includes athletics, dancing and games 
Co-educational—accredited. Opportunity for partial 
self-support. Term opens Sept. 22, Dept. H-3 4200 | 
Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. } 





: UESTOFF mame 
aed 


DANCING 


Ballet, Classic, 
Interpretative, 
National and 

Ball Room Dancing 
Children’s Courses 
a Specialty 
Baby Work 
Classes 
Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 


Write for Booklet V 













The following Text Books have been ac- 
cepted by America as indispensable to 
students of the Art: “Baby Work’’; 
“Nature Dancing” & “Advanced Nature 
Dancing” by Sonia Serova. “Russian 
Imperial Method” and “Advanced Tech- 
nique of the Russian School” by Veronine 
Vestoff. Price $5.00 per vol. 


M. Veronine Vestoff Mile. Sonia Serova 
Artist Pavlowa’s Graduate Russian 
Imperial Ballet School 

47 West 72d Street New York 

Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 
sesecsssecsessesessesessesssssssusseas 


25 years the Standard Training School “for Theatre Arts 


LVIENE SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


DRAMA ORATORY PHOTO PLAY 
MUSICAL COMEDY DANCE ARTS 
Four Schools in One, Practical Stage Training 
The School's Student’s Stock and Theatre Afford 

Public Stage Appearances. 
Write for catalog, mentioning study desired to 
Thomas Irvin, Secretary, 43 West 72nd St., N. Y¥ 


TED SHAWN STUDIO 

932 South Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 
Fajl and winter preparatory course under Ger- 
trude C. Moore, former Director of Denishawn 
Write for particulars, 











The Sargent School ‘¢,?h7s:! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Accredited. Two Year course prepares Teachers, 
Physical Directors and Recreation Workers. Un- 
precedented demands for teachers. Liberal salaries 
paid. Resident Halls maintained. Address Colum- 
bia Normal School of Physical Education, 3358 
South Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


offer unparalleled service. Our extensive experience 
and equipments make such service possible. Nearly 
employed 





every private school in America has 
teachers on our recommendation. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 FIFTH AVENUE 








THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
Supplies teachers from discriminating fam- 
ilies to representative schools. If you are 
desirous of entering this profession or chang- 
ing your position write 
E. L. Gregg, Flatiron Building, New York | 





| 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC} 
Special advantages for those who look forward to | 
concert or educational work. All instruments, 
vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Catalog. Distin- 
guished faculty. Address The Registrar, 13 De 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. | 


Interior Decoration by Correspondence 
Complete at ane In the use of period 
styles, color harmony, design, composition 
and allied subjects. Prepares for lucrative 
profession. Course in Home Decoration for 
Amateurs. Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue A 


New York School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


* SCHOOL OF 
pal FINE ARTS, CRAFTS 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Standards of the school require that stu- 
dents before receiving diplomas be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of artistic apprecia- 
tion and draftsmanship. 

Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 


Rm. 409, 126 Massachusetts Av., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YO ‘um 


AND PARIS SUM- 
MER SESSIONS 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries 


requested. For professional workers and 
practical teachers. 


pat Sa Secretary: 2239 Broadway, New York 






























A real Home for 
Music Students 





New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. 


Europe's and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND ARTS f= sy Day | 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
150 Riverside Drive (Corner 87th Street), ork. 
All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from 
the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished facult 
rms:—Tuition, Board, Practising, etc. Sen 


Mehlin sent used _ exclusively 








New Y 


‘for booklet. 
School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 








| 
| 
| 


Professional Schools 








COSTUME 


ANO 


MILLINERY 


QESiGN OF Luxe 





P. CLEMENT BROWN 


Capitalize your ability to Originate 
by learning quickly and easily to De- 
sign, cut and make Exclusive models. 
This complete French method of in- 
struction includes pattern making from 
sketches, modeling and draping; fab- 
rics, their weights, colors and usage. 
No previous training necessary. Course 
3to4 months. Write for bookiet HB. 


Studio and by Mail Courses 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
620 Fifth Avenue Fairmont Hotel 
New York City San Francisco 

Open All Year Summer Course 






















DRESS DESIGN 
The_ original oon at by 
CARL N. WERNTZ 
Explains the principles 
of correct line and color. 
You dress more smartly 
for less money. 
A ——— 
protession that 
pays anywhere. 
Address Studio 802 
ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS 


81 East Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill 
Established 18 years 

















THE pLoneNce wee STUDIO OF ILLUS- 

TRATION, 26 W. 9th St., Greenwich Village, N. Y. 

(Mrs. Wilde, ce of Pratt Institute.) ‘Short, 

practical courses four afternoons a week, 1. For 

advanced students wishing higher illustration. 2. 

Costume and commercial] illustration for beginners. 
_ Evening life classes for women. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street, New York 
MODERN COLOR 
For Portrait, Landscape, Poster, Stage Lighting 
and Designing. Costume and Interior Design. 
Spect ial Home aude Course 


DESIGNING on MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery Schools. Estab. 1876. Char- 
tered under Regents. 25 West 35th St., N. ¥ 


E. 


SCHOOL e 
of Costume Design 


Studio 577-B Goary St., San | Francloee, Cal. M. 





momtgace Courses By Mail 
e reliable gehool of the West—"’ 
Pastiion Ree Des sign 
ni 
etc. for business, teaching 
or home use. 








WHAT IS YOUR 
FAVORITE COLOR? 


Next question,—are you 
sure your favorite color is the 
one best suited to your com- 
plexion and the color of your 
hair and eyes 

Are you absolutely certain 
that you know the right col- 
ors and the right lines to 
express your personality and 
to bring out the beauties of 
your individual figure? 

Should you like to be able 
to create charming ——s 
styles for 7 own gown: 
your own hats? ‘Should can 
like to be able to make these 
beautiful gowns and hats in 
your own home? 

Or should you like to take 
up the fascinating work of 
professional designing? 

fou can learn to design 
costumes and hats of all kinds 
and make them from the first 
stitch to the last, by enrolling 
for a Fashion Academy home- 
study course. Marvelously 

simple special method of instruction. 

Send for beautiful illustrated Booklet 23, 
containing complete information about the work 
of lass designer and about the Fashion Academy 


FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
103 E. 57th St., New York City 
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KISSEL 4, iI! 


Cnr 






The New Kissel Custom-built SPEEDSTER aon 


Two Wvew Gxamples of Kissel 


laidividuality and &xclusiveness 


For connoisseurs — the new Speedster and new 
Coaehi-Sedan — designed and built by “Kissel 








The SPEEDSTER—Finished in 
Kissel Chrome Yellow —equipped 
with new Kissel individual steps 
and sport fenders—Kissel-designed 
semi-racing, body with unusually 
comfortable driving, and riding, po- 
sitions—-two auxiliary seats, one 
on each side. 


The COACH-SEDAN—A new 
desin of the compact Sedan type, 
finished in Kissel black—with lux- 
uriously upholstered four-door 
coach body—two lounge coach seats 
with high form-fitting, backs, ac- 
commodating three people each— 
individual steps and sport fenders. 


Both mounted on the Kissel Custom-built Chassis—powered 
by the Kissel-built Six motor. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 


Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car. 


————— 
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The Art 


BALL-ROOM floor and on it the 
dainty débutantes of the season 
and the popular young matrons 

tripping or gliding in the swirl of the 
dance. Their lovely gowns,—metallic 
and scintillating or diaphanous and 
billowy, as the case may be,—glow like 
garden flowers against dark foliage in 
contrast with the sombre attire of the 
men who lead them through the whirl- 
ing maze. 


But the floor, kaleidoscopic with 
dancers, is by no means the whole of 
the ball; there are, as well, the slender 
gilded chairs and the cushioned divans 
in the background, and seated on them 
those tremendously important powers 
of the social world—the deans and 
dowagers of haute société. Before their 
appraising eyes must pass the aspirants 
who would succeed in this rarefied 
atmosphere of grace and luxury. It is 
often a word dropped by some anti- 
quated dandy or a word withheld by 
some exalted grande dame which makes 
or mars a career. 


“She will be the succés fou of the 


That Conceals 


Art 


year,” comments Mr. Montague Mon- 
tressor to Mrs. Mainwaring. 


“She will, indeed,” responds that 
stately matron, “but I doubt if you can 
tell me why.” 


“Ah, but I can. Every movement of 
almost every other young girl in the 
room shows that she has been very 
carefully gowned by her modiste and 
very carefully instructed by her danc- 
ing-master, but this charming creature 
has been gowned and trained by even 
greater artists, for she is as natural as 
nature, and, at the same time, the very 
embodiment of grace and distinction.” 


This, after all, is the raison d’étre 
of every great success,—to achieve the 
art that conceals art, and a woman who 
would achieve a triumph in costuming 
and social pastimes would do well to 
equip herself with a remarkable front 
lacing corset, so flexible and so artfully 
cut and fitted that it can supplement 
the shortcomings of nature. She has 
but to inquire at any of the leading 
department stores for 





























all! 





























GOSSARD 





A corset descending to a_ point 
well below the hips yet as flexible 
as a willow wand is this Gossard, 


In order that her figure may be both 
artful and simple the discriminating 
woman wears a front-lacing Gossard 
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© 
Mishkin 


The true portrait of 
Rachmaninoffs art 


ATA 


is 
Victrola 


When you hear a Victor Record of Rachmanin- 
off’s art played on the Victrola, you hear the great 
composer-pianist exactly as he wishes you to hear 
him. Only the Victor process of reproduction 
can bring out all the wonderful beauty of tone 
which the Victor process of recording put into the 
record. 

Rachmaninoff knows this from his own experi- 
ence. That is why he has chosen to associate him- 
self with the other famous artists of the world who 
make records for the Victor. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers every- 
where. New Victor records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 1st of each month. 









“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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SPRING 


Spring ‘has come! It is the sun, the warmth, the flowers, 


around the first flower and float in the rays of the sun, 


the light! It is the joy of youth! ..... What is there announce also the arrival of spring... . . The winter furs, 
more beautiful or more wonderful than the sight of the useless at present, are thrown on the ground, and youth 


sunrise after a dark night? Spring is the youth of nature, 
the break of day, which promises to be splendid. .... It 
is the spring which awakes this young girl, and with extreme 
joy she watches the indiscreet flower, which looks at her 
through her bedroom window. The flower, shown on the 


the chirping swallows. . . 


stretches forth her hands towards the flower of spring and 
. . The heavy black curtains with 
snowy designs are drawn aside to show the first rays of the 
sun of spring.....: Spring has arrived! After the first 
flower there will be one bacchanal of colors and perfumes, 


violet ground of the clouds, colored by the dawning sunrise, and spring will magnificently cover the earth with its 


sings the song of early spring, and the swallows, which fly 


HARPER’S BAZAR for 
Volume LVI. 


YNTHIA YAWNS. co nN FEA TFS 
It is neither early 

nor late, nor is Cynthia HARPER'S BAZAR FASHIONS 

tired; quite frankly, DRIAN 

Cynthia is bored. The THE PARIS REPORTS 

winter, that was not ERTE 
winter with snow and ice and 
sparkling frost, but rather a damp, 
dull entr’acte between autumn and 
spring, has bored Cynthia quite 
beyond expression. Such stupid 
weather, a cold day here and STEINMETZ . . 
there, to be sure, but not an honest MODELS FROM BENDEL - 
winter season, and weather so ut- ee een 
og = - ag a But — FASHIONS FOR GROWING GIRLS 

ia e e bored no ore. 


March, whether lion in lamb’s HARPER'S BAZAR FICTION 


LUCILE’S GOWNS FOR ELSIE MACKAY . 
THE COSTUME INDIVIDUAL 

SPRING TAILLEURS by E. M. A. STEINMETZ 
ALONG FIFTH AVENUE , 
PARIS CREATIONS FOR EVERY HOUR 


ADAPTATIONS FROM THE CRINOLINE PERIOD by E. M. A. 


flowery coat. 


MARCH 


Copyright, 1921, by International Magazine Company (Harper's Bazar) 


Pet 


Number 3 


get hold of the tendencies. This 
done she begins an individual study 


PAGE of each feature. Each important 
32 house in Paris offers its ideas, its 
37 feeling for the tendency of the 
bo season, its own fantasies, its own 
54 unusual model of frock, dress or 
64 gown. These Paris reports are 
65 sent by cable and fast steamer to 
72 Harper’s Bazar direct from its 
iy Paris office (2 rue de la Paix) and 
74 represent the most accurate and 
authoritative reporting of the 
84 spring-summer openings of the 


86 principal Paris grandes maisons. 
What an endless chain of questions 
these pages answer! 


i ne ‘ 
mane, is never a dull month and - CH” by } TTERSON LL important though these re- 
everybody knows that April sun- “A PAMPERED YOUNG MAN" by OLIVE WADSLEY | 50 A! ge Fae lepmghe 
shine (what pessimist said “show- POT OF GOLD” by GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN e only fashion features of the April 
ers?”) not only brings May flowers SOCIETY AND SPECIAL ARTICLES Harper’s Bazar .... . for in- 
but, as well, the Paris Openings ‘THE CAPITAL’S LIFE TO COME” by EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 33 ee David Belasco con- 
number of Harper's Bazar. PORTRAIT OF MRS. THOMAS L. CHADBOURNE 36 tributes his invaluable ideas to the 
‘THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR” by ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 48 discussion (begun in the January 

YNTHIA SMILES. YVETTE GUILBERT’S SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 56 number, to be continued for sev- 


WILLIAM R. COE’S ESTATE 


The grande saison approaches. pe Roel 


Be the winter white or green or 
gray or brown, the designers plan, 
the weavers weave, the cutters cut, 
the nimble fingers stitch and sew 
and drape and build for Cynthia's 
spring suits and frocks and summer dresses. Cynthia, not she. Cynthia calmly waits the com- 
All so new and different. Such charm, such ing of her trusted adviser, the April issue (the 
grace. And how is Cynthia to know just which Spring Fashions Number) of Harper’s Bazar. 
of all the charming, new, different and graceful Then, without hurry and with greatest zest, 
frocks, dresses, suits and gowns will be the ones 
that mark the mode? Which of all these things YNTHIA PLANS. 
will make our Cynthia happiest? It is a prob- At first Cynthia deliberately refrains from 
lem, a vexing problem, but Cynthia knows just too careful study of any individual page in her 
what to do; she does not rush about with wrinkle- | new Harper’s Bazar; slowly she turns page after 
mapping worry crossing her pretty brow; not page to get an impression of the coming mode, to 
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eral numbers to come) of “the cos- 
tume complete”. Erté contributes 
81 four distinguished pages of ideas 
from Monte Carlo—to our mind 
the most distinguished black and 
white drawings he ever has made 
for Harper’s Bazar... ... . E. M. A. Stein- 
metz contributes three pages of new ideas.... . 
these in addition to the half score regular features 


Pharerete the three short stories .... . two serials 
oe, a the stage ..... special articles..... 
portraits ... . . but, yes, above all, the April 


issue of Harper’s Bazar points the spring and 
summer mode, points it authoritatively with 
models and reports. Cynthia reads, makes notes, 
smiles and plans. Cynthia shops. #. &. S. 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the ence 3 al Magazine Company, William Randolph Hearst, president; Joseph A. Moore, vice-president and treasurer; 
Ray Long, vice-president; W. G. Langdon, secretary; 119 West 40th Street. New York City. Single Copies, 50 cents. Yearly subscription in United States and dependencies, 


$6.00. In Canada, $6. 00. In foreign countries, $8.00. (All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the 


full price.) When you receive notice that your 


subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. In requesting change of address give the address to which The Bazar is now being 


sent, as well as the new one. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1921, 


by International Magazine Company (Harper's Bazar). 
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ETUDE DE CONTRASTES 


By Grin, 





Two civilizations, the Orient and the Occident, at their 
most exotic, as depicted by Drian with consummate clarity 
and delicacy, afford a study in subtle and amazing con- 
trasts. All the mystery and tradition of China comes 
to us as we study the screen of black lacquer and gold. 
And then the screen opens to disclose before us the most 
exotic of modern creations, the star in her theatre dressing- 
room. About her are all the paraphernalia of her profession, 
and more, the atmosphere of feminine charm victorious. 
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“Washington is dull, curiously dull,” said a for- 
eign diplomat stationed in Washington to Mrs. 
In this brilliant little sketch, the 
author of “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico” sums 


O'Shaughnessy. 


up her convictions concerning Washington society. 
New administrations bring in new manners, new 
customs and new hostesses. It is frankly conceded 
that not only Washington but the whole country 
is looking forward to a rejuvenescence of capital 
Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy, from her experience as a “diplo- 


society under the Harding administration. 


mat’s wife’ not only in Mexico, but at Vienna 
and other European posts, is well able to handle 
this absorbing topic. Her writings reflect not only 


her remarkable first-hand knowledge but her de- 





lightful and stimulating personality. 














MRS. 


NELSON 


Campbell Studios 


O’SHAUGHNESSY 


THE CAPITAL’S LIFE TO COME 


66 HY ask me? I haven’t been to 
Washington for six years, though 
with what I might call the ‘lifting 
of the embargo,’ I may go soon,” I 
said to the editor who asked me if 
I would write him a few lines re- 

lating to the social “life to come” in Washington. 

I pointed out that I was more skilled in history 

than in prophecy and that my one experience as 

Cassandra had made me quite understand the 

hard lot of prophets in their own country and 

disinclined me to dress again in the loose garments 

of augury; that I wovld rather robe myself in a 

tricky Poiret frock I saw in the Bazar and mind 

my own business. Furthermore, that I was as 
innocent as the new-born babe of the situation in 

Washington from any point of view, and could 

deal but in generalities and that generalities must 

glitter exceedingly. He assured me that mine 
would not only glitter, but blind the reader. 

I know that our people, bewailing the millions 
of starving children (still paying a thousand 
times more heavily for the great war than the 
men that went over the top), their own grinding, 
unescapable taxations, all the stupid economic and 
human destructions that afflict the world, had a 
feeling of deep almost holy satisfaction at the 
President-Elect’s statement that there would be 
no inaugural festivities. A ruined world is to be 
rebuilt and he, our President, will be the chief 
artizan. Mr. Harding made the American people 
realize, as they have never realized since Lincoln's 
second inauguration, how heavy yet how sacred 
is his and their responsibility, when he thus 
begged to take his oath of office simply before 
God, not in pomp and magnificence. 


YET little by little, the seclusion in which the 

Chief Executive has lived for eight years will 
give place to open doors, through which our citi- 
zens wearing their best and bravest clothes, 
bringing their best and bravest thoughts, will 
enter, and the President of the United States 
and his wife will again be the center of our 
social life. 

In looking at history with a free eye, one sees 
that the rise of nations to greatness has always 


By 


EDITH 


been accompanied by a very highly developed 
social life, and by society I mean those groupings 
of culture, elegance, beauty, wit, set in splendors 
of fortune and tradition, that every nation worthy 
of a place in history has produced. These group- 
ings can never include all, but all can strive for 
them and the pursuit of honors, riches and the 
cultivation of personal talents will forever re- 
main the natural objects of human ambition. 
And let not any radical howl whose eye may fall 
on this; too many of the beautiful houses of 
Washington are but the flower and fruition of 
the labor of men who once worked as hard in 
dark, noisy, dreadful places as any man at this 
moment is working. When they acquired wealth 
they turned to art and beauty, the expression of 
each soul’s inextinguishable longing for life’s 
best. Where more than in our capital should be 
found this flowering of social intercourse ? 


HERE is, too, another aspect of the social 

question in Washington—the official foreigners, 
not easily dismissed with a smile and a reference 
to their good clothes and their wines and their 
supposed pleasures. Diplomats arriving in any 
capital very naturally expect to be received and 
entertained in a manner fitting the importance of 
their own country and the greatness of the nation 
to which they are accredited. In Washington they 
inevitably turn to the dwelling of the President 
as the center of social life. The other great 
houses that open to receive them give the meas- 
ure of the nation’s prosperity in proportion as 
they second the courtesies of the White House 
and aid in fulfilling these national duties. In my 
experience of European and other capitals I have 
noted an international influence, salutary and 
profound, exerted by social functions held with 
dignity and distinction. 

A foreigner said to me not long ago, “Your 
Washington is a pretty place to live in, my wife 
and children are in the best of health, we've a 
nice house, but it’s all dull, curiously dull. Wash- 
ington is honeycombed with little cliques—noth- 
ing when you are in, irritating to be out of. No 
unity, no point of departure. The only social 
excitement I've had of the first magnitude, was 
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on the day I discovered that I would have to 
set aside a capital of a million in my currency 
to pay our butler one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month in your currency and the rest to match. 
It’s a high price for a dull life. 

“And,” he continued, “the romantic element is 
entirely lacking—you can’t have it without beau- 
tiful women in beautiful clothes, and_ brilliant 
men of trained leisure grouped about a central 
point. It’s where the communistic states will fail 
—there is no appeal to the imagination. Can you 
see the poet’s eye rolling in a fine frenzy as he 
stands in a drab, shivering row of state-rationed 
individuals waiting with food or shoe tickets, and 
nobody better than anybody else and no chance 
to become so?” This personage who had been in 
Washington during Roosevelt’s second administra- 
tion said, as he rose to go: “No man better than 
he understood the practical value of a brilliant 
social life, nourishing romance at home, and 
heightening prestige abroad.” 

The high-bred hospitality of Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration is still fresh in our minds, his wife 
always striking the right note between dignity 
and ease, and he himself, great lover of many 
types, giving the broad human tone. That free 
and generous reception of his citizens, that dis- 
tinguished courtesy to foreigners, was part of 
his work. 


AS Mr. Harding steers our ship of state through 
the troubled waters of the “Peace,” Mrs. 
Harding will in her turn essay to make the 
White House what it should be, the center of the 
social life of the country. By social life I would 
say that I mean something more than one woman’s 
gown being more costly than another’s, a super- 
abundance of flowers, or a waste of food. It is a 
question of subtler values, the building of the good 
tradition. Dolly Madison’s wit and grace, Mrs. 
Cleveland’s youth and loveliness, Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
beautiful smile are part of our national history. 
So, in spite of the heavy responsibilities that 
rest on the head of him who wears, though ‘in- 
visibly, the American people’s crown, the White 
House will doubtless become again the nation’s 
center and its pride, the measure of its greatness. 





VEN were Fillingers, with its 
gardens, its tapestries, its pic- 
tures, in itself a less delectable 
dwelling-place, I must recur- 
rently have been drawn back 
to it by certain pious memo- 
ries. For in my extreme youth, thanks 
to a pair of runaway carriage horses 
and a coachman who disgracefully lost 
his head, my mother, my nurse and I were very 
violently deposited before its hospitable entrance 
gates. 

Being, so tradition affirms, a well-cushioned in- 
fant, I escaped with no more serious damage 
than a roll in the mud—a wet July was at its 
wettest—and a few superficial cuts and bruises. 
But my nurse strained her back, while my poor, 
lovely mother, in addition to extravagant alarm 
on my account, suffered a badly broken ankle. 
Whereupon, Fillingers and its joint owners—Miss 
Agneta Paston and her widowed sister, Mrs. de 
Horsey—gathered us up and in with. the liveliest 
demonstrations of sympathy. Insisted, further, 
upon housing us until such time as my nurse was 
restored to her accustomed usefulness, and my 
mother recovered alike from injury and shock. 

She was delicate and her convalescence a slow 
one. During the course of it, I like to picture the 
three charming young women—their ages ranging 
between thirty and thirty-five—wearing light, full- 
skirted dresses, sitting in the blue boudoir up- 
stairs—employed with their books, their crewel- 
work, their water-color drawings. They were 
refined to the repudiation of inconvenient basic 
fact, that group of mid-last-century ladies, who 
ruled the section of English society in which I 
had the notable honor of being brought up. 


ROWN to man’s estate 


FILLINGERS 


By LUCAS MALET 


Illustrated by M. L. Bower 


my ease, in the serious tapestry-hung dining-room 
at Fillingers. 

Blinds were drawn down inside the open win- 
dows to prevent ingress of the plague of winged 
creatures which banged and buzzed and rattled 
against the taut linen surface, attracted by the 
glow of the lamps. The resultant effect was at 
once tumultuous and stifling, calculated to keep 
even the steadiest nerves a bit on the stretch. 


“you will find the state of the gardens quite 

deplorable,” Mrs. de Horsey presently told 
me. This in a tone as of self-protection, of, al- 
most fretfully, giving me a reason. But, I asked 
myself, a reason for what? 

“Adkins came in despair at midday to report 
the second well in the kitchen garden had given 
out. Not within living memory has it been 
known to fail before. This reduces us to the 
pump in the stable-yard for our whole outdoor 
water supply. More than a week ago the brook 
went dry; and the three orchard ponds are noth- 
ing but slime and mud, fringed with dead and 
dying fishes. I never saw—or smelt—anything 
more repugnant.” 

She slowly fanned herself while reciting these 
hydrographic trials. And, at what length, with 
what accumulated detail! ... Unless “she was, 
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At which concluding pronouncement 
Miss Agneta directed a swift yet linger- 
ing sideways glance upon me. 
“I’m happily convinced I can trust 
Harry to share my conservative prej- 
udices,” she said, bowing her head 
with a birdlike quickness mischievously 
beguiling; though as she now looked 
full at me, question deepened to anxiety 
in her eyes. Verily in this humor she was a 
thing of delight, age notwithstanding; so that I 
wondered, as often before, why on earth she had 
never married. Unless born blind, the men of 
her generation must surely have desired her. 


“LTE wants—don’t you, Harry,” she went on 

pressing her point, “to find everybody and 
everything here at Fillingers, exactly as he left 
and has all along known them, even should it be 
at some expense of ideal symmetry or of space. 
Elsewhere he’s opportunity in plenty for adven- 
ture and experiment. Here, with us, what he asks 
is that to-day should be as yesterday, and to- 
morrow match both—unless, by the mercy of 
heaven, a few degrees cooler! A change with 
which even my conservatism would find no 
quarrel !” 

She got up from the table, pushing back her 
chair, as she spoke. 

“Oh, yes! I count on Harry to resent the most 
intelligent of reforms and alterations if they in- 
volve any break with our Fillingers of the past. 
Isn’t it so?”—This to me—“‘Am I not right ?” 

And, as I held the door open for Mrs. de 
Horsey to pass out into the drawing-room first, 
accepting that indirectly if rather elaborately in- 
vited complicity, I gaily assured her she truly 
interpreted the dearest 
wishes of my heart. 





and not unacquainted 
with ladies of quite other 
pretentions, it was precise- 
ly for this I kept their 
friendship—the two mem- 
bers still happily spared to 
me of the said group. My 
mother, God rest her, was 
long since dead. Coming 
back into and breathing 
it, after the shout and 
push of our modern world, 
I found their flagrantly 
unscientific atmosphere de- 
licious. Such pretty peace 
reigned. Their sisterly re- 
lation was so unruffled by 
smallest misunderstanding, 
jealousies or tiffs. Their 
united graciousness of in- 
tention, of expression, 
their determined ignorance 
of that which is cruel and 
base, their determined ig- 
norance, above all, of the 
heady animal passions 
which, too commonly, 
dominate and _ disfigure 
human conduct were to 
me inestimably precious 
relics of a lost feminine 
attitude and art, pre- 
served, happily shut away 
in the delectable house 
and grounds of Fillingers 
as in some rare cabinet of 
price. 


ARRIVED, after a 

basting journey, from 
Edinburgh, and drove 
over from the station to 
Fillingers, only just in 
time for dinner. Even in 
the moment of their af- 
fectionate greetings, before 
I fled up to my room to 








“Then join me in the 
rose garden, presently,” 
she said. “When you've 
paid toll to Sara’s society, 
come and pay toll to mine, 
in company with your 
cigaret.” 

All of which, as afford- 
ing novel food for medi- 
tation, set me wondering. 
For didn’t I, to my con- 
siderable consternation, 
scent war in heaven—in 
other words, friction be- 
tween my two dear host- 
esses, and that but thinly 
disguised ? 


I FOLLOWED Mrs. de 

Horsey and established 
myself within easy con- 
versational reach of her 
high-backed arm-chair and 
of the coffee service. For 
I felt convinced, somehow, 
that did we find sufficient 
energy in this furnacelike 
atmosphere to talk at all, 
our conversation would 
turn to the personal and 
intimate. To this end, dis- 
creet propinquity. 

Miss Agneta, mean- 
while, disregarding the of- 
fered stimulus of coffee, 
flitted across the beautiful, 
dimly lit, richly colored 
room, and out at one of 
the long windows into the 
darkness, the heavy net 
curtains falling together 
behind her. For a minute 
or so the tap, tap of her 
high-heeled slippers — she 
had remarkably small 
and pretty feet — beat a 
delicate tattoo on the 
flags. 








dress, I detected all was 
not quite right with my 
dear hostesses) They 
seemed, for once, slightly 
vibrant, exclaiming with 
quite petulant impatience 
against the continued heat. 
At dinner, the weather 
was their main topic—a sad lapse, this, from the 
usual high level of our conversation. I intro- 
duced various subjects and they listened courte- 
ously. When, indeed, were they otherwise than 
perfect in manner and manners? But I felt their 
interest perfunctory. Each subject languished 
rapidly in turn, while we harked back once again 
to the inordinate exaltation of that thrice accursed 
thermometer. 

For I grant it was hot. Infernally hot. If I 
had grilled in my railway carriage, the tempera- 
ture apparently rising with every mile of the long 
journey south, I grilled hardly less sitting here at 


“Many years ago,” said Mrs. de Horsey, “my trouble be- 
ing young, and I young also, impatient of defeat, I 
laid it before your beloved mother. 


indeed, protecting herself, was busied in provid- 
ing a reason. 

“Adkins still entertains a hope of saving his 
beloved bedding plants,’ she went on. “But at 
the sacrifice, I foresee, of my equally beloved 
herbaceous borders. You will find the shrubberies 
sadly scorched and withered, and the privet hedge, 
too, of the rose garden. That last I can bear 
with greater equanimity, for it is a good deal 
overgrown. Agneta would have everything buried 
in greenery. I prefer air and space, not to men- 
tion symmetry. So I cannot deplore an excuse 
for some cutting down and thinning out.” 


She advised me.” 


Mrs. de Horsey waited, 
listening attentively, so it 
appeared to me, until the 
nimble little sound ceased. 
Miss Agneta had with- 
drawn into the garden, 
gone, presumably, down 
the Long Walk. Then she turned to me. 

“Coffee?” she asked. And, handing me the sil- 
ver-mounted glass cup—“*You must have thought 
our conversation at dinner deplorably trivial and 
local, my dear Harry,” she said. 


ITH equal fervor and mendacity I disclaimed 
any such impertinence. She smiled—and 
wasn’t it rather tremulously ?—accepting, though 
evidently disbelieving, my protest. 
“But I can offer this excuse—that the local and 
trivial, owing to certain consequences of this ex- 
traordinarily hot summer, have linked up with 
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I beheld her, Agneta Pas- 
ton, in the and 
shining ardor of her 
opening womanhood, and 
with her the young poet, 
possessed alike of Shel- 
ley’s beautiful counte- 
nance and of Shelley’s 
lax appreciation of any 
approved moral or do- 
mestic code. Beheld, too, 
as setting to the ecstasy 
and torment of their 
secret amours, the little 
flagged pathways  be- 
tween a wealth of fra- 
grant, many-colored roses. 


sweet 

















long-past events of rather painfully vital mo- 
ment to me.” 

I looked my interest, my sympathy—should 
she elect to make closer demand on it. 

“Ah! thanks—thanks,” she hurriedly and very 
charmingly said. “I know I—we—can count on 
your devotion, Harry. But I am in a difficulty. 
I cannot be explicit. I crave, if not your direct 
help, yet your countenance, though I am com- 
pelled to ask you to take the position on trust. 
Many years ago, my trouble being young, and I 
young also, impatient of defeat, I laid it before 
your beloved mother. She advised me.” 


HE broke off. Sipped her coffee, to hide, as I 
imagined, some hesitancy, some reluctance. 


“Now my trouble is old to the point of familiar- 
ity, and I, being old also, am no longer impatient 
of defeat. At least, so I thought. But—and here 
is the heart of the whole matter, Harry—within 
the last few days an opportunity has arisen for 
the removal of a certain visible symbol of and 
witness to that defeat. I am eagerly anxious to 
embrace it, for I find I still care, still mind, more 
than I imagined. The material witness gone, my 
mind would be at peace. With its disappearance 
lingerings of bitterness would disappear likewise. 
Possibly I am selfish, egotistic in my eagerness. 
Yet—I was the person wronged, deeply wronged, 
at the outset. And now, in this strange recru- 
descence of the whole sorrowful matter, that 
which I seek is not revenge—truly it isn’t—but 





release from cruel memories, release from an in- 
capacity altogether to forgive.” 


HE waited, and I, at once mystified and 

touched, convinced, moreover, of her absolute 
sincerity, could but be very cautious, very astute. 
Therefore : 

“Ves,” I told her, “yes—I grope. I’m a good 
deal at sea—but I think I do grasp the main 
essential—namely, that as you claimed the moral 
support of the mother, in the first instance, so you 
do the son the signal honor of claiming his sup- 
port in the second, the existing instance. Am I 
on the right tack? Do I read the riddle truly?” 

She bowed her head for answer, looking full at 
me, her lips quivering. (Continued on page 104) 
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CHADBOURNE 


Mrs. Chadbourne who as Marjorie Curtis, daughter 
of the late Doctor H. Holbrook Curtis, of New York, 
was widely known for her interest in art and for 
her political and social activities, was a January 
bride. Mr. and Mrs. Chadbourne are now in Florida. 
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La Belle Crinoline in the 
upper corner would smile 
discreetly could she see her 
modern prototype display- 
ing the new hour-glass sil- 
houette in her gown of 
rose and silver brocade. 


PARIS GAILY 


OF 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 


LTHOUGH many Parisians went —_ 


south early this year those 
who remained in town have 
been making merry in the 
pre-war fashion. Small pri- 
vate entertainments of the 
intimate family character peculiar to the 
French are daily and nightly occurrences, 
and the restaurants, theatres and dance 
gardens are thronged. At the Frolics, 
at present a most popular rendezvous, 
there is much dancing, much music of 
the dizzy jazzy sort and always some 
special amusement feature to capture 
the light-hearted visitor. Here the stage 
rubs gleaming shoulders with the mem 
bers of the haut monde and with in- 
teresting foreigners, which means the 
presence of many beautiful women in 
beautiful frocks. = 

The continuation of the dancing craze 
is largely responsible for the present 
gaiety. One hears the southern season, the new 
plays and pictures, the opera and even politics 
discussed at these cosmopolitan gatherings. And 
of course the spring fashions are given due and 
serious mention, for Paris is filled with Ameri- 
can, English, Spanish and South American women, 
here to consider the needs of their wardrobes, 
first, last and always. 

With the coming of March, however, Paris will 
lose much of its surface gaiety for that is the 
high month for the south and these sojourners 
who now enliven the French Capital will move on 
to Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone and other Ri- 


maisons.” 


and evening. 
hips. 

New Talbot veil of net has lower part of mousseline. 
covers tip of chin but is curved down at the ears to fit the 
neck like a collar. 


Lanvin 





PARIS SAYS, IN A WORD: 


Jenny is making slightly longer, wide skirts with godets 
on sides, leaving front and bac at. 


Vionnet sponsors Spanish shawls for summer wraps and 
frocks. 


Poiret features the bayadere sash on gowns for afternoon 
Sash matches gown and ties at or below the 


A revival of the hour-glass silhouette is suggested. 


lavishly trims full-skirted black taffeta dresses 
with black lace. 


viera resorts. They will meet there the English 
and French mondaines who have been enjoying 
the winter sports at St. Moritz and thereabouts. 
These hardy spirits invariably return to London 
and Paris by way of the Mediterranean resorts. 
The English women, of course, will stop over for 
clothes in Paris when the southern season wanes, 
for by that time the spring fashions will be thor- 
oughly established. 


HEREVER women are discussing the ques- 
tion of what they shall wear this spring, one 
hears that the Directoire mode is to return. This 
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An extremely pleasing ver- 
sion of the hour-glass sil- 
houette, in cloth of silver, 
traces its origin to the 
dainty maiden above. Tiny 


seed pearls shimmer against 
the silver background. 


DANCES WHILE SHE TALKS 
THE SMART SPRING MODE 


- was indicated several months ago and 

—— many of the grandes maisons are pre- 
senting models showing the Directoire 
influence. Dropping in at Premet’s for 
confirmation of this forecast I found 
Madame Charlotte surrounded with the 

most fascinating books of costumes 


Directoire silhouette favored by many of the ‘‘grandes hi > yas rorking 
Madeleine and Madeleine adapting Italian Re- from which she was working. And 
naissance to the Directoire mode. 


they were all Directoire! 

Madame Charlotte of Premet’s tells 
me, however, that only a modified ver- 
sion of Directoire fashions will be fa- 
vored by her for spring. The waist 
line, she says, will be above normal in 
front and will often droop a bit in the 
back—droop to normal or below—and 
frocks will retain the easy graceful loose 
effects to which we are so comfortably 
accustomed. 

Aside from these creations of the 
Directoire period, Premet will continue 
to make many gowns along present 
lines. One very lovely group of lingerie 
frocks includes several of the old-time sort, all 
tucks and ruffles and trimmed with lace. These 
frocks are new in line, dainty in build and, what 
is still more alluring, moderate in price! And 
there are many frocks of lace of all sorts, for 
lace is close to the French heart. 

Madame Charlotte is making a smart little 
bolero of soft leather, decoratively embroidered— 
a bolero which may be worn over one-piece 
frocks. And she is also using many short loose 
“swingy” jackets over frocks of similar or har- 
monizing stuffs. These short jackets, by the way, 
promise to be a feature of the spring and summer. 
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Lelong 
blac k 


Vermilion silk braid edged 
with 
trimming for a trotteur over- 
of rose violet tricot. 


blouse 


satin 


sleeves 


bands 


black is an _ effective 
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dark blue gabardine with 


in a manner most attractive 


of the box coat are 


unusual 


MARTIAL et ARMAND LEBRETON 


THE NEW OVERBLOUSES 
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Martial and Armand make a On distinctly different lines is For sports wear is a simple 

youthful high-collared over- a Lebreton overblouse of overblouse of black 

blouse of jade green crépe embroidered white tricot fas- girdled, collared and cuffed 
Georgette, finely tucked. tening with many buttons. with jade green worsted. 


ARE VERY LOVELY 


As for fabrics, Madame Charlotte is employing 
much wool poplin and gabardine instead of serge, 
which, for some reason, seems to be somewhat in 
disfavor this spring. Many of these new wool 
poplins are in what might be called pepper-and- 
salt mixtures but which appear not only in black 
and white but in green, blue and other shades. 
Many frocks will be made of foulard also, and 
she will use much crépe Georgette and crépe de 
Chine and all soft fabrics. 


Lanvin Uses Red Leather 


ED leather is amazingly smart just now. It is 

appearing in all sorts of odd and interesting 
details. Lanvin is making a little cape of dark 
blue serge collared with leather of a soft shade 
of red which is worn with a tailleur of the serge. 
She is also making bags and pocket-books of the 
same shade of kid. To complete the costume 
for the ultra-smart woman she makes a hat of 
the leather and suggests either low shoes of the 
same or of black varnished leather trimmed with 
the red kid. In a word, Lanvin displays much 
interest in the costume complete and gives great 
attention to the accessories that mean so much 
to the well-groomed woman. For this discrimi- 
nating woman comes the umbrella and parasol 
handled with the leather. Paris has taken to this 
fad with delight; one of the exclusive shops on 
the rue de la Paix, for example, is showing a 
blouse of dark red mousseline with collar, cuffs 
and imposed chemisette of red kid decorated with 
small hand-painted figures of peasants in costume, 
in blue, white and dark colors. 

Summer frocks of crépe de Chine and other 
thin fabrics will be worn under smart short 
jackets of thin velvet. Madame Lanvin has just 
sent to her shop at Nice a short flaring black 
velvet jacket to complete a frock of jade green 
crépe de Chine trimmed with black velvet ribbon 
Similarly a short loose coat of black velvet will 
be worn over a frock of white crépe de Chine. 








For each frock Madame Lanvin designs a hat. Gray kasha stitched with green combined 
Just now she is using a sort of flat tinted straw, with crépe de Chine of the same green 
shade achieves a fetching little sports suit. 


pretty in brown or dark blue, for turbans and 
broad hats. The flat strands of straw are not 
interwoven but are laid flatly and smoothly side 
by side, with pretty effect. 
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The woman of extreme type 


may wear, most nonchalantly, be 
bandeau of silver tissue tas- 


two apricot-colored ostrich 
quills in a bandeau of brown. 





4 LELONG 


Brown remains in the mode. Lelong 
uses it in taffeio and lace for a delightfully 
informal dinner gown, gracefully draped. 





seled on both sides with silver. 
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débutante may smile and The Russian influence 


matching the bodice 


POIRET’S EGYPTIAN FETE 


DELIGHTS CANNES 


HE races and the Carnival of Flowers made 

Nice very gay in January, and Cannes, too, 
has been delightfully festive, for the two resorts 
being close neighbors enjoy the same sports and 
pleasures. Nice motored over to Cannes for Poiret’s 
Egyptian féte at the Casino. This was, in reality, 
a glorified fashion show and proved exceptionally 
interesting. The most striking feature was Poiret’s 
use of the bayadere sash for day and evening 
costumes. These sashes, which matched the gown 
fabrics, were seven or eight inches wide, extend- 
ing in the back from the waist-line to the broad- 
est part of the hips, drooping toward the front 
where they tied in the middle with ends falling 
to the knee and below. The gowns were straight 
slender affairs of velvet, brocade, satin and crépe; 
the evening corsages were sleeveless. 

Several of Poiret’s mannequins, their heads 
coifed in Egyptian mode, wore black velvet 
with a straight sleeveless corsage having a low 
waist-line, the lower part of the skirt being a 
circular flounce embroidered with Egyptian char- 
acters in gold. Almost without exception the 
skirts were ankle length. 


Many Odd Shoes Are Worn 


HE hat at present is a black satin mushroom 

shape with black lace falling from the brim to 
the tip of the nose. This gives the eyes, when 
they are made up, a dimly mysterious expression. 
For gowns and coats gray is the smartest color, 
with dove, perhaps, the favorite tone. 

It is a matter of comment in Paris and at 
Cannes that the French women of breeding are 
no longer making up their faces and that they 
are also leaving sable and mole coats to the mem- 
bers of the demi-monde. 

At Cannes, as in Paris, many odd new shoes 
are worn. A pair of low black satin evening 
shoes is spectacularly finished with silver heels 
having points of the silver running up the back 
of the shoe to within half an inch of the top. 
The Hellstern model in black varnished leather 
trimmed on the heel and back with marguerites 
of bright red kid—the edges piped with red—is 
seen everywhere, as well as a new model with 
red heels and pipings. van Campen Stewart. 















1s She who would wear a 


bind her coiffure must 


motif. touch of silver on her 





The classic lines of Lelong’s 





content when wearing a plainly seen in a coroneted wreath of silver leaves to 
headdress of dull black beads 


have a 
bodice. 


LONG 


dinner gown 


of black crépe de Chine are accentuated by 


the scarf girdle faced with 


jade green. 
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Vionnet’s liking for the 
square effect is portrayed in 
the novel back panel of a 
slender dinner gown of black 
crépe embroidered in jet. 


The Spanish shawl in all its 
glory of white silk and yel- 
low fringe is transformed 
by Vionnet into a wrap that 
breathes of midsummer. 
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Again Vionnet uses the interesting square-cut 
drapery on a Sleeveless gown of white crépe de 
Chine, Hemstitching is the only trimming. 


VIONNET ADAPTS THE G 
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SPANISH SHAW 


ME. VIONNET is adapting Spanish 

shawls to gown purposes and great 

is her success. She is also making 

much of them as thin summer wraps, 

and these gay, fringed, embroidered 

trifles will be worn on the Riviera 
and similar resorts in America and on the Conti- 
nent. The Spanish shawl, by the way, is a gar- 
ment so distinctive and so picturesque that it has 
always been worn more or less. The one-toned 
shawls—silk embroidery and fringe all of the same 
color—are familiar to us all, as are the true “Car- 
men” shawls of pale silk beautifully embroidered 
with bright colors; but this season a new color 
note has been sounded. One shawl used by Vion- 
net, for instance, is of violet silk embroidered and 
fringed with yellow. Another of rose silk is em- 
broidered with vivid blue. Very smart is a black 
silk shawl embroidered all over with flowers in 
bright colors, with long black silk fringe. Over a 
summer frock of thin white crépe de Chine or 
crépe Georgette this shawl is very effective. 


[DESPITE the appearance at the theatres and 

other Paris resorts of gowns displaying vari- 
ous silhouettes, the world of women knows that 
many of these picturesque models are but experi- 
ments. It knows that the slenderly built gown 
with the low waist-line has so firmly established 
itself in the affections of women that many are 
determined to wear no other mode. And why 
not, for this low-girdled loose frock is generally 
most becoming. Mme. Vionnet, for instance, con- 
tinues to make many of these becoming gowns, 
often girdled at the top of the hips, but some- 
times at the waist-line. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Vionnet’s petal gown with 
its tones of orchid is charm- 
ing and youthful. The 
bodice and silver girdle are 
most sophisticated. 


In a Vionnet gown with 
handkerchief drapery and a 
girdle looped on each hip 
one might look demure, but 
that its color is flame. 
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CHARLOTTE 4 


Charlotte drapes the tunic 
of a gown of gray crépe, 
permitting one end to fall 
below the skirt. Jeweled 
bands add interest to it. 


The charm of the uneven is 
shown by Premet in a dance 
frock of black jet and jetted 
black tulle, seemingly all 
points and flving ends. 
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When Callot creates an unevenly skirted dance 
gown of gold lace and rose and gold brocade 
with pearls, for Mlle. Sorel, a triumph is assured. 


MLLE. SOREL WEARS THE 


UNEVEN SKIRT 


LLE. CECILE SOREL gives the hap- 
piest of parties in her wonderful 
home on the quai Voltaire. One of 
her gayest came off a few nights ago. 
There was dancing, of course, and 
Sorel herself, in the panniered Callot 

frock of rose-and-gold brocade trimmed with 
pearls and brilliants and gold lace shown above, 
was the maddest, merriest dancer of them all. And 
she can dance! Her rose-gold skirt, very short on 
the sides and pointed and longer in front and 
back, was lengthened by a deep flounce of gold 
lace flatly attached to the skirt at the hips and 
following the drooping line in front and back. 

Lifted by the movement of the dance, the fly- 
ing folds revealed a dainty pantalon of mousse- 
line, tulle and lace knotted with rose-colored 
ribbons—the gold-threaded flounces falling almost 
to the ankles. Sorel’s reddish-gold hair was swept 
severely back from her forehead and arranged in 
the “bobbed” silhouette so much liked just now. 
Her fan was a huge, fluttering affair of bright 
rose ostrich plumes, and her marvelous grace in 
using it was no less than black magic. 


EVERAL frocks of black lace and tulle had 

pink roses tucked away here and there in the 
folds, and one or two were of white-and-silver 
tissue, while the Vionnet handkerchief frock of 
white crépe de Chine was worn by a blond dancer. 
The Vicomtesse de St. Croix wore the ivory-gray 
satin Poiret frock which has been such a success 
this season. Among the guests were Etienne 
Drian, the Prince de Kapurthala, Duchesse de 
Grammont and many other young women of 
French society. 
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POIRET y 


Poiret sponsors the ankle- 
length skirt in a white satin 
gown of great simplicity. 
The skirt is noticeably full 
and no petticoats are worn. 
































Side overskirts of plaited 
rose, blue and white tulle 
falling below the skirt of 
silver lace happily achieve 
the desired unevenness. 
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“Just what do 
think I can do, since it’s up 
fenced Mrs. Stock 


ton, unwillingly. 


just you 


to me?” 


RS. BARNABY STOCKTON wakened 
suddenly in the middle of the night 
to find herself sitting bolt upright in 
bed staring into the darkness. Her 
breath came in gasps and her heart 


throbbed until she could hear its 
beating. She tried to realize what had startled 
her. There was not the least stir in the house; 


it was terribly still. 

Something about Barney again, doubtless. Of 
late she had been dreaming about him almost as 
constantly as when she first knew that he had 
“gone West.” Still, she was used to all sorts of 
dreams about him now, even that fantastic glimpse 
of him as a baby in his pram; and that other in 
knickers, when he and his father were invariably 
together, smiling at her as though they had a 
pleasant secret. 

She turned on the light and looked at her 
watch. It was three o’clock, the hour when life 
hangs breathlessly between the existent and the 
unborn; when, according to Lorenz, the beloved 
dead can come nearer the living than at any other 
time. pts 

Could it be possible, could it really be true, 
that Barney himself had called her? Or was it 


Barnaby, dear father of her son, who was trying 
to make her understand that she must not worry, 
“the kid” was with him; that he was quite safe 
and happy? 

Quickly she turned off the light and waited 
with suspended breath, lest she disturb the poise 
of that mystic moment 






By MARY PATTERSON 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 





steel 
knife, a long sharp whistle 


HEN like a 
stillness of the May 

night. It was Barney’s whistle 

when he had no key. He had 

a cheerful habit of losing his 

key once a week. Before she 

could wrap herself in a robe 

and slip into her mules, it 

struck again, keen with rage. 

There was no one beneath the street windows, 
no one in sight as far as she could see. 

She ran to another room, one at the end of the 
hall giving a view beyond the garden wall of a 
wide paved alley lined with private garages. 

Dimly she descried (was it at the Hamptons’ 
garage?) a pair of shapely legs, and from their 


cut the 


location came the whistle again . . every 
note was doubled emphatically and held, with a 
fierceness that demanded to be heard imme- 
diately . . or——! 


But no bolt was drawn, no window lifted, no 
key flung out. ‘No one in all the world of night 
heard, except Mrs. Barnaby Stockton. Slowly the 
legs turned away, moving towards the street. 

When the whole figure emerged in the glow 
of the lamp at the alley entrance, Mrs. Stockton 
distinguished the chauffeur’s livery. 





‘s a fool.” 
é i Mrs. Barnaby Stockton’s throat 
 F tightened with a sharp pain. That 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


He stopped short, and addressed 
the night. 
“Stu-ung, b’gosh!” 
- 3 The woman smiled. “Oh, son,” 
: she called impulsively, “‘what’s stu-ung 
; you?” 


The man brought up beneath her 
window in three jumps and snatched 
his cap from a head of fair hair, fran- 
tically rumpled. 

“I can’t get in!” 


[It wasn’t Barney. Barney had dark 
hair, which he slicked to his head 
with a dripping brush—like a black 
plaster. His mother stiffened, resent- 
ing the temerity of the man down 
: there in the alley to suggest her son 
j even slightly. 
“Get in where?” she asked coldly. 
7 “How can I help you?” 
; “Well, that’s up to you!” he lifted 
, his face, and she could catch, even in 


, the dim light, the laughter in his 
eyes. Even so would Barney chal- 


lenge her to come down and open the 
door. 

“Just—just what do you think I 
can do, since it’s up to me?” she 
fenced, unwillingly. 

“Lead me to a bunk; I'm sleepy as 


was too much. He was actually ask- 
ing to be taken in and given Barney’s 
bed. 

The room was just as he left it. 
No, not in the wild disorder that pre- 
vailed when he packed to go away. 
But waiting, cool, inviting, made 
ready as it always stood for his re- 
turn. No one went into Bar- 
ney’s room but herself. . . . At 
first, when she could not sleep at all, 
she sat there every night. Even after 
all these months, she spent hours 
there among his things, trying to find 
peace. 


ND now, a perfectly strange man, 
Barney's age. . - He stood 
below the window, staring at her. 

“I beg your pardon thank 
you just the same, but I think I'll 
toddle along . . . I'll go back to 
the car . . . or find some place 
downtown to pull a good old snore!” 

To pull the snore... ! 

“Wait please wait!” With 
quivering, excited fingers she caught 
up garments, the more nearly to dress 
herself, and pitched her hair high on 
her head with two huge pins snatched 
from the dressing-table, as she ran 
back to the window. 

‘ “Come around to the front .. . 
: I'll open the door,” she called. 
- He was waiting on the threshold, 
his eyes shining with eagerness. But 
he seemed suddenly older. “I wish I 
knew how to thank you,” he said, 
with the ease of a man of the world, 
perfectly capable of meeting so singu- 
lar a situation. 
“Come in,” Mrs. Stockton said faintly. ‘“Per- 
haps you would not mind a ‘shake-down’ in the 
library ?” 
“Corking! 


: Perfectly corking.” He was en- 
tirely young again, and looked about him 
breezily. “If it’s all the same to you, I'll just 


flop right down here on the rug, and biff! I'll 
be off . . When it comes to flopping, I’m 
the best little flopper that ever saw a billet a 

“Oh, you were in France, then?” 

“Su-ure,” he grinned. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Stockton hesitated fastidi- 
ously, “of course you are sleepy, but perhaps you 
won't mind talking about—about France for a 
minute? I'm interested, I shall be interested all 
my life in what you men did over there, in every- 
thing———” 

“Great!” 





he flashed, with a gleam of white 
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“We're all blunderers,” Mary Stockton said, “but Caroline Hampton is the stupidest!” 


teeth. “I’m in great shape to talk. Why, do 
you know,” his exuberance suddenly flickered as 
though a cold wind chilled him, “I’ve been sore 
because I’m shy of folks to kid me into talk- 
ing! All the fellows had mothers and—and— 
folks i 









“Lead me to a bunk,” se- 
plied the man, “I’m sleepy 
as a fool.” 


“QIT down, please,” Mrs. Stockton said, “there 
—that chair.” It was the big winged chair 

that Barney always appropriated in his laziest 
moments, especially when he could stretch his 
long legs out on the bench that belonged to the 
library table. Involuntarily she swung the bench 
towards the strange man in her house. “And put 
your feet on this,” she said unsteadily. 

“Gosh, but you’re good!” His eyes widened 
in wonder. 

“My son always liked that—the marks of his 
heels——” 

His voice dropped to tenderness. “He’s——?” 

Barney’s mother nodded her head. “Argonne! 
.. . What is your name? How do you hap- 
pen to be locked out?” 

“My name is Alec, Alexander 
MacKenzie. I got my discharge 
with a disability, and the darned 


thing still sticks, after all this 
time. Can you beat it? . 
So I’m driving Mrs. Hampton’s 


car, to keep out of doors until 
I'm fit to get a real start at the 
old game again!” 

“You sleep at Mrs. Hampton’s?” 

“Not to-night,” he laughed. “I 
drove Miss Hampton to a dance 
at the St. George’s. Miss Hamp- 
ton always takes a key, and when 
we come back so late, she lets 
herself in, then goes through the 
house and opens the other door 
for me. To-night, there was a 
bunch of them and they stopped 


at the Flemings’ for scrambled 
eggs, and after much powwow 
and telephoning, Miss Hampton 


decided to spend the night with 
Miss Fleming. I drove the others 
home, delivered the chaperon at 
her door, put up, the car, and 
then suddenly remembered—Miss 
Hampton had the key. .. . 
So I whistled and whistled, try- 
ing to jolt Annette. (You couldn't 
stir cook with a fog horn.) Noth- 
ing doing as you know.” 


He looked at Mrs. Stockton with a shrewd sly 
wink; “I’ve got a darned good hunch Annette 
heard me all right. But she let me whistle.” 

“Why should she keep you out of doors?” 
The woman was suddenly amused. 

“Oh—why do all of those French girls have the 
big idea that they can, put it over the khaki 
bunch? Annette is a refugee wished on Mrs 
Hampton, and Annette’s having the time of her 
young life. . . . Gone dippy being here in 
the country where they grow les Americains 
Ah!"—he mimicked Annette’s ecstasy with his 
hand on his heart. “But she’s got another guess 
coming, and to-morrow she'll tell me, why should 


she be kind to one who is—ah, si mauvais 

to her?” 

HE brought himself up with a sharp turn 
“You—you’re most awfully good, I'm im- 


” 


posing a lot of drool—— 

“Please, please tell me more about yourself, 
I'm so interested. And it’s good to sit up again 
at this unholy hour and talk talk with a boy 
like you you said you had no mother ?”’ 

“Mother died five years ago; my father, when 
I was in knickers. There were only two of us, 
but now Sis has Jimmy. She married him. You 
ought to know Jimmy. Got medals and things 
strung all across his manly chest over there 
bia a and lud, lud! how he does love Sis. 
They,” he drooped his eyes consciously, “they 
named the little thing Sandra, for me. 
Now, what do you know about that?” 

Mrs. Stockton smiled. “And what did 
get . . . over there?” 

“A little of every darned thing there was go- 
ing!” he laughed. “I didn’t miss a trick. And 
I got by with it until I collected some gas. 

That put me on the blink. But the last 
map they made of my interior showed up better 
than usual—lungs still queered—but not so bad. 
Time—time’s the thing they handed me, time and 
fresh air. And so, I keep on taking time, as it 
were.” He chuckled as he settled himself more 
snugly in Barney’s winged chair. 

“And then?” Barney’s mother prompted. 

“T don’t know the answer,” he said shortly. 

“Have you no ideas, (Continued on page 108) 
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No, it is not a yoke but a fringed 
necklace designed by Erté to 
please Milady’s caprice. The 
shield is a fringe of diamonds and 
sapphires scintillating beyond de- 
scription! Square-cut sapphires 
set in diamonds encircle the neck 


Villa Excelsior, 
rue de la Source 
Beausoleil, A. M 

66 HILE I am writing you, the win- 

low is wide open, and the mimosa 

and orange blossoms are falling on 

my desk.” This is exactly, or very 

nearly, tHe way enthusiastic so- 

journers on the Céte d’Azur begin 

their letters to friends remaining in the North. 

But do not believe too much when the wonders 

of Nature are described with such enthusiasm. 

There is often exaggeration! Things are not al- 
ways as one would like to have them. 

Alas! while I am penning these lines, the win- 
dow is closed, the street lighted, and if I have 
any flowers on my work-table, it is because the 
florist filled the vases only this morning! It is 
really cold; although there is no snow near us, 
the peaks of the mountains which surround us are 
already white. The wind is biting, for this first 
month of winter is always the coldest on the 
Riviera. In a few short weeks the icy air will 
be overcome by the warm rays of the sun; lovely 
spring clothes will be worn by the feminine 
habitués of the Casino and flowery terraces, and 
the masculine visitors also declare by their raiment 
that the coldest days have passed, and thus “la 
grande saison” will begin. Even now, on the ter- 
races of the Casino we meet men, supremely in- 
different to the chilling blasts, wearing straw hats. 


N OST of these adventurous spirits are English 

who, on their foggy isles, have dreamed of 
Monte Carlo as a tropical paradise, a veritable 
sun-kissed land, where winter is utterly unknown. 
They have filled their numerous boxes with 
raiment harmonizing with their hopes and desires, 
and then hurried to come here before the value 
of the pound sterling should drop farther, for 
that would greatly dim the pleasure of a visit to 
France! The English are very numerous, at 
present, in Monte Carlo. I have before me the 
hotel registers and I note that most of the ar- 
rivals are from London; for instance, the latest 
list of the Hotel Windsor gives only two people 
from Paris, all the rest being Londoners who 
have come to this delightful spot seeking the sun 


ERTE WRITES OF 


THE RIVIERA’S 
CHARM AND 
APPEAL 


It must have been for her gracious 
majesty, the queen of the fairies, or 
some equally light-hearted lady that 
Erté designed a spiral comb of platinum 
and diamonds with a ruby in its center. 
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With a discerning eye for color 
and a sense of the fantastic Erté 
festoons a chain of green jade 
beads over and between two 
bracelets of blue fox. The chain 
fastens with two large beads of 
beautifully carved white jade. 


and the joyous pleasures of a happy, carefree life. 

Besides their straw hats, the English have 
brought us another novelty in men’s headgear, 
called “Daily Mail Hats.” I do not find this, 
which is a compromise between a sports hat and 
a top hat, very elegant. It is stared at with the 
same curiosity that greets an opera hat at the 
theatre in Monte Carlo, for on the Céte d’Azur 
where the soft hat reigns for every hour of the 
day and evening, this hat is a trifle out of place. 


NOTICE in the arrival lists that the number of 
American tourists grows each week. They add 
a new and individual note to this gathering of all 
nations. At the Hotel de Paris, many of the 
guests give the large American cities of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, et cetera, as their ad- 
dresses. Generally, the season really opens with 
the appearance of royalty. This year it was 
opened a little early by the Duke of Connaught 
and his son-in-law, Prince William of Sweden. 
They left the Cote d’Azur after a short visit, and, 
for lack of other royalty, we follow the steps and 
movements of a dictator removed by the wish of 
the people—Venizelos. I believe that this Greek 
reformer-statesman is more closely observed dur- 
ing his sojourn in Nice than when he was at the 
Versailles Peace Conference! Everyone knows 
where he has breakfasted, with whom he has 
motored, with whom he will dine and all the 
things he may do! He is a source of constant 
interest to every one in Monte Carlo. 
The grand season begins always with its society 
scandals and gossip, sometimes amusing, some- 
times ridiculous, and seldom to be believed. But 





A slipper may be a joy forever when 
made of taffeta to match one’s evening 
gown, and embroidered with a silhouette 
medallion in black. Tying the slippers 
in the back and heeling them with shirred 
taffeta is an odd and charming fancy. 
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THE COTE D’AZUR 


Erté’s 
draped evening gown is arrest- 
ing. lined’ with 
black and embroidered in sil- 
ver and threads 
makes the costume. The tas- 
sels are of jade and silver. 


color scheme for a 


Green satin 


crimson 


To wear with this interesting 
Erté builds a volumi- 
nous double cape of the black 
with 
The apron fronis are elabo- 
rately embroidered in threads 


gown 


satin, lining it green. 


of silver, blue and jade green. 


there is another side to life in Monte Carlo, for 
under the frothy emptiness of social life, artistic 
and intellectual activity does, not die. Picture 
exhibitions and new plays a#@ being announced, 
and we are all eagerness to hear the new operas, 
see the new ballets and witness the latest plays. 
At present in the Monte Carlo Theatre there is 
nothing new, but the Casino Theatre, under the 
expert direction of R. Comte Offenbach, is pre- 
senting ballets and plays with first-class artists, 
as well as symphony and classical concerts. These 
various attractions at the start of the season 





GAIETY IS THE ORDER OF 


always precede the opening of the opera. And 
the opening of the opera means, of course, that 
the grand season is upon us. We are promised a 
very interesting operatic repertoire which, unfor- 
tunately, has not yet been definitely settled upon. 
We only know that we will hear some great 
Russian artists and have some new operas. 


‘THE Carnival will be revived this season, and 
with it all the festivities we had before the war. 
Foreigners will then flow into this beautiful land 
where everyone plays, and where the sun shines 
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and gives the fairest setting to social gaiety. 

I say nothing to you of fashions nor of art. 
My pen expresses my thoughts on fashions in 
the designs I am sending 
you. Everyone dances and 
enjoys himself in this de- 
lightful country on the 
shores of the Mediterrane- 
an. It is with light hearts 
that we prepare for the 
grandes fétes and for a sea- 
son of unprecedented gaiety. 
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STRIKING 


RTE interests us greatly this month with 
his original fabric combinations and color 
effects. His sketches, too, are distinctly 
original and full of practical suggestions. 
We are really fascinated by a quaintly 
draped gown of rust-colored duvetyn 

and pearl gray suéde, the leather being used for 
the bodice to which the duveytn skirt is attached. 


COLOR 


EFFECTS AND 


Over this Erté drapes a wide-scarfed sleeveless 
coat of the duvetyn girdled with gray and rust- 
colored silk cord, from which dangle balls of green 
jade. The long scarf fastens to the coat with a 
large jade button, and the edges of the entire 
garment are bound with the gray suéde. A bizarre 
touch is the banding of suéde on the rust-colored 
gloves and hat. 


WEARABLE 


With true artistic sense, Erté places a volumi- 
nous wrap on the next figure, a wrap composed 
of heavy white tricot silk and black satin. The 
upper part and the narrow bands are of the satin. 
The cape may be worn so that it displays the 
front of the gown or the right side may be thrown 
over the left shoulder and so completely cover 
the gown, according to the fair lady’s whim. 
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FABRIC COMBINATIONS 


To carry out the artist’s color scheme, the gown 
is of black satin bearing a medallion embroidered 
in black, white and gold. This design represents 
a bird from whose beak extend black and white 
silk cords dotted with tiny gold balls. These 
cords form the double girdle with long ends. 

We can not help being impressed with Erté’s 
delightful fancy when he creates wraps for eve- 
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ning. They are so marvelous in line and color. 
Fragile in effect but really most wearable is a 
draped wrap of silver tissue overlaid with black 
and silver silk threads held in place down the 
arms and at the waist-line with ivory and ebony 
beads. These beads also appear on the skirt. 
The collar is of the silver threads laced to form 
an Elizabethan ruff. 


TO ERTE 


More practical, perhaps, but no less beautiful 
is a cape of gray cloth, banded with chinchilla 
and lined throughout with coral velvet. The 
medallion on the shoulder, of tiny coral beads, 
gives an alluring note of color. 

The third wrap in this collection is of black 
satin, sleeved with saffron yellow satin and em- 
broidered with motifs in violet and silver threads. 
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Ma:tie Edwards Hewitt 










American marquetry panel. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Marquetry—Italian, French, Dutch, English. Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries 





ARQUETRY—from the French “marqueter’’— if bas eee eres 
to spot or mark—is a term applied to a later 
development of intarsia, used in furniture dec- 
oration. The word, “intarsia,’’ accurately de- 
scribes those inlays of wood in which a space 
is first sunk in a solid wood surface, to be af- } 

terward filled with a piece of wood, tortoise-shell, mother- 
- of-pearl or metal, cut to fit it. 
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A Louis XV. desk with ormolu 
mounts and block pattern. Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co. The seven- 
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Italian walnut cabinet containing 
six drawers and a central compart- 
ment, the fronts of which are dec- 
teenth century Dutch cabinet is orated with inlays of light-colored 
from H. Koopman & Son. woods. H. Koopman & Son. 
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A roll-top Louis XV. 

marquetry desk with 

flower and figure design. 
L. Alavoine & Co. 


On the other hand, mar- 
quetry is the more modern 
practice of cutting several thin 
sheets of different colored 
woods into pieces which will fit 
together in the same design, in 
order that, ultimately, the pat- 
tern may be repeated. These 
pieces then only require subse- 
quent arranging and gluing on 
the surface of the article to be 
decorated to produce the ve- 
neer known as marquetry. 


NTARSIA was probably in- 
troduced into Europe by the 
Spanish Moors, although the 
process of inlaying is of the 
most remote antiquity, dating 
back to the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian inlay of metal and ivory. 
The Greeks and Romans also 
made use of it for costly fur- 
niture and ornamental sculp- 
ture, in which ebony was some- 
times inlaid with gold and sil- 
ver. 

The art of wood inlay was 
introduced into Italy about the 
thirteenth century and was 
adopted for the ornamentation 
of choir stalls, panels and doors 
of the great cathedrals 


ITH the advent of the sev- 
enteenth century, marquetry 
began to be used for domestic 
furniture in Italy. Its use was 
then extended to Germany, 
France and Holland. In En- 
gland it was introduced at an 
even earlier date, as shown 
in the many fine Elizabethan 
chests and cabinets extant. In 
Spain, intarsia was produced 
rather than marquetry during 
the earlier periods of wood in- 
lay, although the most elabo- 
rate work in marquetry of 
modern times is the decoration 
of four small rooms in the Es- 
corial, the royal palace near 
Madrid, upon which twenty- 
eight million reals was spent in 
1831. These were called “piezas 
de maderas finas’—rooms of 
perfect or delicate woods. Here 
the floor, frieze, window re- 
cesses and doors are entirely 
covered with landscapes, still- 
life subjects and flowers, made 
of the finest and most costly 
woods and executed with the 
finish of a painting. 
In German marquetry the in- 
lay was never as important 

















Walnut marquetry Queen Anne 
linen cabinet with original 


brasses. Lans Curiosity Shobd. 
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William and Mary 


‘seaweed” marquetry desk with French mirror. 


R. W. Lehne. 





Louis XV. poudreuse in 

marqueterie aux  fleurs 

with typical design. L. 
Alavoine & Co. 


as the carving of the wood. 

The best period of Dutch 
marquetry, which was largely 
applied to clock cases and cabi 
nets, was from the late six- 
teenth century through the first 
half of the seventeenth, when 
the reputation of the Dutch 
“marqueteers” grew so. that 
many of them were brought 
over to France by the Gobelins 
and into England. The design 
employed by these craftsmen 
included tulips and other flow 
ers, birds and foliage, with in- 
lays of mother-of-pearl and 
ivory used for the salient 
points. 

Although not much work of 
importance is known in Eng 
land as produced by native 
“marqueteurs,” a few notable 
examples by English craftsmen 
who had learned the art in Italy 
have been preserved. Small 
panels of rough inlay were in- 
troduced in chests, beds, over- 
mantels and cabinets from the 
Jacobean period onward, but 
with the introduction of satin- 
wood, accompanied by a simple 
delicate inlay, the fashion for 
marquetry practically ended in 
England toward the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


T was in France that the most 

wonderful achievements of 
the later “marqueteurs” were 
recognized as an art manufac- 
ture, under the name of “mar- 
queterie” in conjunction with 
the wonderfully chiseled ormolu 
mountings. With this work the 
name of Boule is indissolubly 
associated. Examples by this 
master craftsman, some of 
which have been preserved in 
the great museums and private 
collections of the world, repre- 
sent a special kii.d of marquetry 
composed of inlays of metal or 
tortoise-shell in walnut’ or 
ebony, with chiseled bronze or 
copper ornaments. Known as 
Boule work, it became extreme- 
ly fashionable about the middle 
of the seventeenth century and 
ended by absorbing all the offi- 
cial orders of the court during 
the reign of Louis XIV. David 
Roentgen was another cele- 
brated “marqueteur” in Paris, 
under whom marquetry reached 
its height toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. 








T is undeniable that Frankie had that cer- 
tain “way” with him which makes those not 
bound by affection ofttimes express the terse 
but weighty hope that they may live to see 
the possessor of this, to them, irritating trait, 
“taken down a peg or two.” 

But this doubtless salutary experience was ap- 
parently not destined to be Frankie’s lot; he 
lorded it at Winchester, he lorded it at Baliol, and 
even in the trenches he went unsubdued, and last- 
ly, when released from the army owing to a rather 
bad wound, which had in no way blighted 
Frankie’s outlook upon life, he lorded it in Lon- 
don-town, whither he bent his carefree steps be- 
fore departing by a P. & O. liner for Calcutta, 
thence to the district to which it had pleased 
Providence, interpreted in this instance by Chief 
Power thereabouts, to call him, and which the C. 
P. had decided would best test the mettle of 
young Frankie’s skill. 

“Isn’t he a dear?” women said of Frankie, be- 
cause he had broad shoulders, great length of limb 
and comely slenderness, a head close-capped by 
fair shining hair, and eyes which looked out with 
indifference upon most of the pleasant 
world. 

Women? Frankie went untroubled 
by them, they were much too kind to 
him. 

Men liked him too, and summed him 
up, as became their years, either as “a 
promising young chap,” “fine feller,” or 
“a sport.” 

Frankie felt himself to be all these 
things and was glad. 

He sounds an abominable prig, but 
he was not; he was simply full of life 
and health, and no worries ever had 
touched him. 


E could see in his mirror that the 

women were not “far out,” but he 
did not bother much about his looks, he 
spent no unnecessary time at his tailor’s 
and he had no sparkling taste in ties or 
socks. His prowess at Oxford had 
made him pleasantly aware he was no 
fool, for, despite the inter- 
ruption of a couple of 
years in the trenches and 
hospital, he had, upon re- 
sumption of his career, 
done exceedingly well in 
the I. C. S. exam, as he 
ought to have done, he freely 
owned, since his people had been 
in the Service since time imme- 
morial, and his father was wait- 
ing in India to receive him with 
the honor befitting his achieve- 
ment. 

Frankie’s “old man” was a bit 
of myth to him by now; true 
he had written regularly and his 
father had written regularly, but 
the latter had not been home for 
fifteen years, and between twelve 
and twenty-five the change is 
meteoric. But if he had not come 
he had sent Frankie handsome 
checks. 

Once, during a “Long” in 1913, 
he had both written and cabled 
Frankie begging him to come 
out. 

Of course, Frankie had not 
been able to; his “Long” had 
been booked up months back, 
and he was due to go to houses 
where he had known he would % 
put in very jolly times. 


A YEAR later he had had dim 
. ideas of going out and then 
the war had blown along, and 
Frankie had cabled his offer of 
a commission and his acceptance 
of it in the same brief message. 

Then his father had cabled suggesting an In- 
dian billet, not because he wished Frankie to 
shirk France, but because there would be work 
in India on the frontier, and he could have seen 
Frankie before the great adventure. 

Frankie was war-mad then, and France was 
the only place worth going to, so he cabled back 
a bit stiffly and received as answer a cordial 
message saying, “Good luck, old chap, indeed.” 





A PAMPERED YOUNG MAN 





By OLIVE WADSLEY 


Laubi 


Illustrated by Hugo 


Other men, his pals, were bidding good-by to 
their people all around him. He came in for 
farewell scenes at more than one house where 
he stayed; it made him think of his own little 
mother, dead ten years before, and made him feel 
grateful to his father for that sporting last cable. 

During the war he had been too busy to write 
much. 


NCE, Drake, his father’s man, an old chap 

who had gone out to India with him, the 
Lord knew how many years before, had written 
suggesting an exchange to a regiment bound east, 
and the consequent chance of seeing his father 
who was “often a bit seedy,” but Frankie, living 
in the midst of a whirl of hellish pain and suf- 
fering, had simply felt contemptuous and not 
answered the letter. Anyway, he was going to 
see his father now, and he meant to explain quite 
fully all about the used-up long vacations. 


waved 


Mrs. Darcy farewell to 
Frankie a little later, and sent a 
message of friendship to his father. 
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N the third day out from Marseilles Frankie 

met Mrs. Darcy, at least he saw her, for she 
was surrounded by a little court, which was com- 
posed both of men and maidens, and everyone 
seemed very happy and jolly. 

“Know the pretty widow?” Halifax asked 
Frankie, who owned he did not, and was duly 
presented. 

Mrs. Darcy was little and slight, and had beau- 
tifully dressed hair, and eyes which laughed and 
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af yet were wistful; she 
was well-bred, charm- 
ing and just a little 
elusive. 
Frankie knew him- 
i self rather “taken”; 
at any rate, he cer- 
tainly felt more in- 
terest in Mrs. Darcy 
Fs than he had hitherto 
felt for any woman; 
besides, she was a 
different type alto- 
gether from his for- 
mer slight flames 
When Frankie was intro- 
duced she asked him if he 
were any relation to the Ger- 
ald Paxton who had been at 
Ranipet three years before, 
and had later transferred to a 
more distant station. 
> Frankie told her that she 
had known his father, and 
Mrs. Darcy was very kind to 
him, and his fellows looked 
somewhat coldly on Frankie 
in consequence, which 
troubled him not a whit and 
he made the running for all 
he knew. 

But he could not say that 
he seemed to get much “for- 
rader” with Mrs. Darcy; she 
was charming to him, she danced with him and 
laughed with him and sang for him, but she 
did all these things for others, too. Frankie was 
no special recipient of favors. 

Once she became directly personal; she said 
to Frankie: “You have a splendidly unselfish 
father.” 

Frankie replied, a bit taken aback, to tell 
the truth, by this outspoken praise which went 
a little against the grain with him, in his modern 
pose of casualness in all things: 

“Oh, I dunno, he’s a very decent sort, the 
guv’nor.” 


MBs. DARCY, who was looking out to sea, a 
fact which deepened the blueness of her 

eyes, said gently: 
“You have always had every single thing you 
wanted, haven’t you?” 
I've _ scraped agreed 


along!” Frankie 


“Has he what?” Frankie questioned, rather 
wondering. 

“Scraped along—translated: had every 
thing he wanted?” 

Her eyes were starry blue now, and her cheeks 
faint rose. 


single 
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“How long,’ 


“Oh, I think the guv’nor’s done himself all 
right,” Frankie said, and he added, for he was 
really “taken” in his way: “I say, how sweet of 
you to be interested by my father.” 

“He was a friend of mine,’ Mrs. Darcy said, 
looking once more out to sea. 

“He had one of the things worth having, then, 
if he had your friendship,” Frankie said gallantly. 

Mrs. Darcy flashed a smile at him and asked: 
“When shall you be seeing him?” 

“He’s coming down to Calcutta to meet me,’ 
Frankie told her. 

“Ts he?” Mrs. Darcy commented. “I’m so glad.” 

Frankie felt her interest in him was distinctly 
jolly; he was flattered; he meant to see a good 
deal of her in India, he told himself; he was not 
quite sure what he felt about her, but all he felt 
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was pleasant and happy and admiring, and he left 
it, for the time being, at that. 


UT he saw to it that he, and he alone, “man- 

aged” Mrs. Darcy’s departure. He had 
broached the idea tentatively to her, that he 
should look after her when the boat berthed, and 
rather to his surprise she had accepted almost 
eagerly. 

So it was Frankie who helped her and her maid 
at Calcutta, and finally took them to their train; 
he himself had found a wire waiting for him from 
Drake stating that his father was not fit and 
would not be able to reach Calcutta for a week, 
but that Frankie was not to go up to him, as he 
was looking forward to meeting him in good 
health. 


asked Frankie, jerking his head in the direction of the room, “how long has this been going on?” 


Frankie showed the wire to Mrs. Darcy, who 
said: 

“Oh, go! I should never mind what the old 
servant says. After all, you haven’t seen your 
father for fifteen years, and you will have only a 
week or so here with him when he does come, 
and it’s so hot there.” 

“But——” Frankie began. 

“It isn’t so far, either,’ Mrs. Darcy mused, 
“you'd get there, you know, on Wednesday. I 
go half way, and think nothing of the journey.” 

“Oh, you’re going in that direction?” Frankie 
said. 

“Ves, I’ve decided to see my sister first, after 
all, and the regiment’s at Peshal now.” 

“D’you know, I believe I'll go up as you sug- 
gest,” Frankie said (Continued on page 100) 
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Graceful drapery of green chiffon over silver lace and the wizardry 
of Lucile achieve an adorable tea robe for a lissom brunette or, 
in other words, Miss Elsie Mackay. A headdress of silver lace and 
green ribbon is a piquant finish to this becoming boudoir costume, 
with its narrow pipings of orchid satin and deep silver girdle. 


| 

| Miss Mackay posed in her own apartment for this study of a “lady 

f in a gold and orchid gown.’ The low waist-line over which 
\4 ly falls orchid and gold-embroidered chiffon and the exaggeratedly 
\\\ long train are typical of Lucile when she creates an alluring robe 
\\l | intime. Bizarre touches are smoke gray and scarlet chiffon bands. 
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Scarlet and gold are sensational when Lucile blends 
them to make a stately dinner gown. A cloud of 
} : rR 

gold-dotted scarlet chiffon beginning as a cape ends 


as a train, and forms a stunning background for 


the brocade. Flowers and tassel repeat the motif. 


The insouciance of youth is expressed in a 
delectable little frock of silver blue char- 
meuse and silver net. There is a spirited dash 
to the tightly draped skirt and wide silk girdle 
finely plaited and edged with silver balls. 
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RADIANT COLOR 
IN GRACEFUL 
COSTUMES 


By 
LADY DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


As Lucile sees an evening gown 
it is a delicious shimmer of silver 
tissue and rhinestones, with a 
compelling note of black in the 
half bodice and train of velvet. 
The long tasseled chain of rhine- 
stones falling from shoulder to 
hem of skirt adds to an ensemble 
that is most harmonious with 
Miss Mackay’s personality. 


Miss Elsie Mac- 
kay as Marie Du- 
plessis in “Deburau” 













































































DEBURAU—THE PLAY 






HEN Sacha Guitry’s “Deburau” first took Paris 

by storm, American managers hesitated to trans- 

plant it overseas. But not so long ago David 

Belasco saw his opportunity, and the result is a 

notable artistic and dramatic success. It is a bitter- 

sweet comedy, this tale of the nineteenth century 
pantomimist, a part taken in Paris by Sacha Guitry and in 
New York by Lionel Atwill. Oddly enough, the part of 
Marie Duplessis, the Lady of the Camellias, was taken in Paris 
by Mme. Guitry, while at the Belasco, Elsie Mackay, in 
private life Mrs. Atwill, plays opposite her husband. The 
costumes worn by the ill-fated Marie are delightful. True to 
tradition, Marie makes her first appearance in black velvet. 
The bodice slipping from the shoulders and the voluminous 
skirt are the later Directoire mode at its best. 

At the moment when Marie’s fickle heart is stirred to pity 
for her lover, Deburau, the clown, she appears in a costume 
of extreme girlish simplicity—flounces of exquisite white Chan- 
tilly with the tight basque of white faille. For her final visit 
to Deburau Marie wears the appealing wrap of rose-red vel- 
vet trimmed with gray rabbit shown in the sketch at the left. 
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THE COSTUME INDIVIDUAL 
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By LORD JENKINS 


pekoe and petits fours are served and we are secure from interruption. The 
waiter hurries off on his mission, and our hostess defers to my question. 
“Just what do you believe to be the real motive behind the fashions of to-day?” 


“— I ask. 

“ 1G “A desire to enhance the individuality of the woman who wears them. Men’s 
SS clothes were never before so completely standardized as they are now, nor women’s 
te so completely individualized.” 


We cannot but agree, for which of us, we ask, does not remember that period a 
few years since when the noted couturier of the hour ordained a silhouette—a 
constrained ceinture and clinging draperies, or extended sleeves and buckramed 
skirts—and that every woman on earth immediately reproduced one or the other 
of these outlines in every costume of her wardrobe. Alas, for the short plump 
woman in the day of extended sleeves and skirts, and woe to the severe, angular 
woman in the day of the hour-glass corsage and swathing, sirenlike draperies! 


“AND yet each could be so effective in clothes especially designed for her par- 
ticular type,” protested Miss Steinmetz. “If you would see a costume which 
really expresses its wearer,’ she went on, “look at that girl who is just rising from 
the table near the balcony.” 
She was a charming young thing—a dusky brunette of creamy complexion, curly- 
haired, petite, slender. A happy fancy had inspired her couturier, for he had ar- 






























A tailleur of dark 
brown cloth with a 


\ 4 frilled jabot. 


HE Ritz Grill at tea time, with its low studded ceil- 

ing, its soft table lights and its suggestion of stringed 

music in the distance—where, we assert, could one find 

a more perfect setting for the gowns and chapeaux of 

an early spring season, and where a more delightfully 

apropos companion with whom to view them than 
Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz? 

She comes to the rendezvous carrying a gray morocco port- 
folio and from, she assures us as she throws back her wrap, 
one of the most interesting of professional adventures. But 
what that might be she smilingly refuses to tell until orange 








For tea at the country-club, a skirt of white Rosha- 
nara crépe with a jacket of blue cloth gives a pleasing 
contrast. A sailor of patent leather completes the costume. 


rayed her in a tailleur of cloth as dark brown as her hair and eyes, and a 
frilled jabot as creamy as her complexion. That chef-d’auvre which was her 
hat enchanted us all, for its mobcap crown of straw and its mushroom brim 
of dark cloth gave it all the ingenuous coquetry of youth and all the smart 
simplicity of a correctly tailored chapeau. The call of the season and the 
aura of the early twenties made a touch of bright color inevitable, and the 
clever couturier had not fallen short: he had posed a cluster of bright orange 
cherries at one side against the dark brim and crown. 


Two graceful young matrons at a neighboring table seem to me to be the 
very embodiment of the tea-time mode and I beg my companion to 
agree with me. A frock of foulard in that most debonair of combinations, 
red and dark blue, piped and buttoned with dark blue gabardine is what I 
point out to her, with its red straw hat faced in the same dark fabric and 
with a bow, as sharply winged as a bird in full flight, poised upon the bril- 
liant brim. Next to it a gown of somber green cloth with corsage latticed 
in jade green and silver is as picturesquely interesting as the exotic brunette 
: who wears it. 
in red and blue, while the gown of green, latticed in “Those,” admits Miss Steinmetz, “are both my gowns, and the one you 
jade green and silver, is picturesquely interesting. find so especially intriguing reminds me of my fascinating adventure—a trip 





; A most debonair of combinations is this frock of foulard 
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An austere frock of black crépe, beaded in 
varied tones of blue and sashed with satin 
ribbon, is completed by a Chantilly hat of 
tailored silhouette. Thus attired one may 
dine in the most formal of restaurants. 








to the Brooklyn Museum. Now, that may 
sound abstruse, but I assure you it can be 
as divertingly frivolous and feminine as the 
spring opening of any Fifth Avenue modiste. 
I go there every now and then to study the 
costumes of every nation and every period 
under the delightful ciceronage of Mr. Stew- 
art Culin, and from an old East Indian cape 
shown me by him I gained my inspiration 
for this latticed bodice and banded skirt.” 
The delicate allure and the lithesome grace 
of these two women made costumes such as 
these seem essentially their own, but for the 
woman of tailored type there is another and 
very different interpretation of the mode, 
Miss Steinmetz tells us. Since our table is in 
a secluded niche, she opens her gray port- 
folio and in a few deft strokes portrays a 
country-club tailleur. Its skirt is of white 
Roshanara crépe, she explains, and its jacket 
of dark blue cloth while, quite unexpectedly, 
its high-crowned sailor is of black patent 
leather. It is straight, it is severe, it is inef- 
fably smart, this costume. Clad in it the 
most austere and angular of women could 
not but express a very modish distinction. 


“PLEASE, another!” we beseech, and the 

winged pencil again flies up and down 
the page and then across, and a second model 
appears on the white paper, a sports suit of 
a jauntier conception with flaring box jacket. 
We are asked to fancy it in scarlet cloth 
piped with white ribbon. This color scheme, 
says Miss Steinmetz, came to her as she ex- 
amined a Hindoo mantle of bright red cash- 
mere embroidered in white silk: she asked 
herself, “If against the verdure of Cawnpur, 
then why not against the verdure of Long 
Island ?” 

A tailored woman should be austere by 
night as well as by day, thinks this creatrix, 
and so for her she plans a restaurant cos- 
tume of black crépe cut slim and straight 
from collar to hem. It is beaded in varying 
tones of peacock blue, and heavy black satin 
ribbon sashes the gown in the back. But the 
hat is the greatest problem, for it must con- 
form to the severe silhouette of the gown 





and at the same time it must have a softness and a fascina- 
tion. A tailored shape covered and draped with filmy 
Chantilly is the happy solution. A woman of gentler sug- 
gestion dines abroad far more effectively hatless and in a 
low-cut gown of black taffeta, let us say, paneled in folds 
of creamy lace. A train lends to it dignity and grace. 
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When the theatre is to follow 
dinner, a low-cut gown of black 
taffeta paneled on each side with 
soft creamy lace and _ slimly 
trained, is most appropriate. 











**"T’HERE are so many rarely lovely possibilities in eve- 
ning clothes,” muses Miss Steinmetz, and then her 
agile pencil dashes off a sartorial masterpiece. It is a frock 
planned for a country-club dinner and dance. Of pale 
yellow organdie adorned with flat rosettes of écru Valen 
ciennes and sashed with broad flesh satin ribbon, it might 
be worn, points out the artist, by some dainty débutante or 
bride who delights in fluffy skirts and floating streamers. 
The broad drooping hat is of flesh organdie adorned with a 
pond-lily blossom and its complementary bud. 
Out-of-town dance frocks may be much airier and more 
pictorial than the evening gowns worn in town, and so 
for a tall slim girl of negligible beauty but a certain old- 
world grace the designer imagines a frock of Nile green taf- 
feta bound at décolletage and shoulder with brown velvet 
ribbon and flounced up and down the full gathered skirt 
with écru lace. And she would caution the wearer on one 
point—if the costume is really to convey its message, then 
the coiffure above it must be high and quaint, a Ja 1830. 


E have lingered long over the enchantments of the gray 

morocco portfolio; the Grill is almost deserted and it 
would become us to depart, yet we put one more question: 
“Do you think we shall ever again conform en masse to a 
specific style for a specific season?” 

“I question it,” is the reply. “Will those women who 
have known the joyous exhilaration of wearing individually 
expressive clothes for a number of seasons, ever again sub- 
mit to the shackles of an arbitrary style, no matter how 
attractive it may be in itself, no matter by whom it may be 
sponsored ?” 

Women, then, have turned at last on that autocrat of the 
ages, Dame Fashion, and have asserted their freedom, and 
we agree with our hostess that in this instance, at least, a 
certain degree of radicalism is right. 


For débutante or jeune mariée, crisp yellow or- 
gandie rosetted with écru lace and sashed with 
flesh satin ribbon makes a lovely dance frock, as 
does Nile green taffeta with aprons of lace flounc- 
ing and a long-stemmed rose at the girdle. 
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T was a mask—impene- 
trable, aloof, remote; 
the eyes drained of all 
expression save one of 
profound introspection. 
It was a Buddha, big 
and brooding. From a 
plastique of the young 
Prince Gautama, the vis- 
age changed to that of the 
rouleuse, the lids heavy 
with lecherous weariness, 
the lips pendant with a 
deadly malaise of the soul. 
This was the face of 
Madame Yvette Guilbert, 
gliding from one plastique 
to another before her girl 
pupils. They have come— 
these pupils—to Madame 
Guilbert’s School of the 
Theatre from all points of 
the compass, as pilgrims 
would come to a shrine—a 
cathedral, a temple; her 
art is so pure, her candle 
of vision so unalloyed. 


NE is from Rhodesia, 

and has often sat on 
the flat stones that mark 
the resting-places of the 
blacks, when they bore the 
coffin of the great Cecil 
Rhodes from Bulawayo to 
the crest of the mountain 
where it now lies. An- 
other,slim and exotic, comes 
from California, a great- 
granddaughter of that old 
Romaldo Pacheco, whose 
name is graven on the tab- 
lets of the Coast’s color 
and adventure. A third, 
of rare distinction, serene 
and cold, a sort of pale 
eidolon of her white Mon 
treal. And _ still another 
from Moscow—one of 
those orchidaceous women, 
sloe-eyed and pallid, with 
all the mentality and cul- 
ture of the Russian to 
reénforce her splendid gifts. 

Madame Guilbert stands 
before her class with that wide cheerful smile of 
hers and announces, with a gesture entirely dis- 
arming: 

“I devote myself absolutely to you. You must 
trust me. You must put yourselves in my hands 
and take what I give, unreservedly. I have made 
this plan to develop you and you must accept it, 











wholeheartedly, with faith, or discard it alto- 
gether.” 

Then, with the penetrating eye of a hun- 
dred eagles and with the closed fist and the 


upward extended thumb, she gestures the remitted 
sentence of gladiatorial Rome: “And when you 
come to me, you must stand before me, naked to 
the soul. Voila! Now we have the fraternal 
feeling.” 


HAT is the first day of the course. A few 

social amenities, and the entente cordiale is 
established. She says in the beginning: 

“It is natural to follow your master at first be- 
cause you cannot create for yourself either farce, 
comedy, or tragedy; but, later on, you will learn 
to develop the themes yourselves, in your own 
way.” 

I heard her say 
was her intellect 

“I knew I was very ugly, but I knew also that 
I was very intelligent.” 

To the world with the 
Madame Guilbert never could be ugly. 
said: 

“I had a passion for work and a patience for 
truth. It was a sickness. You must give your 
body, your blood, and your bones. If you have 
not the gift for art, it is better not to follow, as 
it is indecent to take for other things the two 
hands that could give practical service to the 
needy world.” 

She teaches—what? It is not so much what 
she teaches as what she inspires. Her method of 
inculcation is as powerful as her intellect. She 


that the basis of her success 


understanding heart 
She also 


visualizes for you, for instance, the Camilles of 
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the histrionic world: Duse, who played it like a 
great amoureuse; Bernhardt, in a whirling passion 
of the senses, the true courtesan—a universal in- 
terpretation; Réjane, as a Parisienne, a woman 
absolutely broken by the force of her love; the 
very embodiment of Paris, which, like a beautiful 
woman, is a quivering composite of nerves and 
emotion. 

Then, when she turns to her class, and, with 
that wide comprehensive Guilbert gesture of hers, 
says: “I call Paris the Holy Courtesan,” we see 
it through her eyes—Paris, with her senses, her 
passions, a mad quagmire of hedonism, a great 
phallic temple set down like some huge trull 
amidst her majestic Notre Dames, her Madeleines, 
and her St. Roches. 

To Guilbert, Duse is the greatest living artiste 
of the theatre. Speaking of her “Marguerite 
Gautier” she says: 

“Never on any stage has there been a finer, 
greater moment than Duse’s good-by to the un- 
knowing Armand. Her hands are ‘placed Ma- 
donna-like at her heart, and as he goes to the 
door, she makes a tender offering gesture of it, 
and, holding it, as it were, before your eyes, you 
see, as he can not, the raw, naked, quivering thing 
t i.” 

Madame Guilbert takes a great, elemental poem 
of the Middle Ages, Gothic preferably, stripped of 
all values, stark and shorn of word-coloring and 
then her students must develop.and enlarge it 
emotionally, contributing to the art value of the 
poem their own imagery; because the very foun- 
dation of her aim is to teach how to express, not 
the nuances, but that which will convey most 
keenly and directly the feeling of your soul to 
another soul. 


POEM of the thirteenth century, for example, 
is taken. A Gothic mother, who stands in all 
her medieval immobility, with barely articulating 
lips and half-closed lids, says to her daughter: 
“I reproach you, my daughter, Yolande.” 
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The answer of the young 
queen comes with lowered 
eyes and cynically drawn 
mouth: 

“Why, my mother? Is 
it that I spin too much, or 
sew too much? Perchance 
it may be that I sleep too 
much.” 

Guilbert’s tempo here is 
so admirable, so finished, 
that each pause seizes upon 
the emotions before the 
utterance, and forces upon 
the mind her intended in- 


terpretation. 
“I reproach you, my 
daughter Yolande. You 


are seeing too much of a 
certain knight.” 

There is all: the grim 
finality and terrible insinu- 
ation of a woman of the 
great feudal and seigniorial 
days, who, with double 
meaning, says: “You are 
playing with certain death. 
It must cease, or I, my- 
self, will do this thing.” 


GUILBERT, outside the 
theatre and her work, 
is commonplace. She has 
the figure of the bourgeoise, 
the hands short, the fin- 
gers spatulate, practical- 
looking and inartistic. But, 
if she so desires, she can 
sweep before you with the 
air of an empress, a figure 
of supreme distinction and 
superb commanding grace. 
She combs the variant 
periods of the world’s his- 
tory, and offers you the 
riches of its treasuries 
through the vehicle of her 
genius, which colors and 
broiders each offering. 
There are days for the 
plastique, for pantomime, 
for Dalcroze for the voice. 
In dramatiques the motif 
must be expressed in four 
ways to bring it into form 
or perfect balance. You must express with your 
body the same intent that you express with your 
mind, your voice, your spirit. The voice is really 
the medium in which you declare the totality. 
The spirit stands for the poetry in dramatic art. 
The plastique stands for the sculpture. 


HERE are days when her students take the 

poses of moods: Victory, Pity, Submission. 
After posing, the faces are covered and then one 
can see if the body really displays the original 
intention. They must, in their themes, make the 
plastique express a thought which cannot be mis- 
interpreted, and as full of carrying meaning as 
the voice or the face. 

She is as much a radical in her way as are 
Gordon Craig and Max Reinhardt in theirs. 
There are no ill-digested things to start with; all 
is elemental and primal: Greek, in truth and 
simplicity. 

“We are not full of tricks here,” she exclaims; 
“we improvise, we experiment. If it be not the 
best way, cast it aside and break the model, and 
do it over, as Rodin did. 

“Once a woman friend came to Rodin’s atelier, 
where he had been working on his ‘Hand of God’. 
The conception and work had taken much time. 


The woman said, looking at the hand: ‘But it is 
so ugly!’ ‘You think so?’ ‘Yes. It is very 
ugly.’ Immediately Rodin took up a stick and 


broke it in pieces. When they do not satisfy, 
you must do that with your conceptions.” 

She often says: “I do not plan in my room 
what I do for you here!” 

In her, inspiration has a perfect instrument. 
She gives you the vision in one supreme moment, 
lassoes it, hooks it, fastens it for you. Denuded 
entirely of all artificiality, you have the picture. 

A harlot, naked and unashamed, indulging in 
all her subtle innuendoes; a cadet of the Mar- 
seilles streets, smirking and triumphant; a pray- 
ing, Tibetan monk, a soul withdrawn into itself 
with rapt unseeing eyes, (Concluded on page 116) 
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‘“*PLANTING FIELDS” 


Bay, Long Island 


Estate of Mr. William R. Coe at Oyster 
The house is entered from the forecourt, on the east, through the Scotch manner, it is an impressive adaptation of a 
the doorway shown above. Strongly Tudor in feeling, with stately English house and one of the most important 
Norman detail, and built of varicolored limestone laid in achievements of the past two years in domestic architecture. 
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Vista of forecourt through the cloister, 
tise FREY ; 
OEE 
Throughout the interior of the house 
sand-colored plaster walls and oak- 
beamed ceilings consistently prevail, 
with tapestries and old velvets pro- 
viding a touch of color. Stone trim 
about the windows and original old 
mantels further add to the dignified 
character of the decoration and con- 
tribute to the old-world atmosphere. 


























View of living-room with its old stone mantel and the mullioned windows overlooking the garden. 
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PRESENTING THE 
YOUNGER GENERATION 














WISS BETTY 
BARBER 


daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Donn Barber, of 
New York came out in 
December at a luncheon 
at the Colony Club. 


A 
GALL 


daughter of Captain 
and Mrs. William Du- 
gald MacDougall, of 
Washington, is one of 
this winter’s débutantes. 














MISS MARY TAYLOR 


daughter of Rear Admiral and Mrs. David W. 
Taylor, is another Washington débutante of this 
season. Army and Navy circles are contributing 
much toward the social activities of the Capital 
and a number of the younger set have been in- 
troduced. Miss Taylor, whose portrait appears 
above, was one of the first to make her début. 
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JOSE LORITO 


Being the story of 
MRS. T. SUFFERN TAILER’S 
Golden-naped Amazon Parrot 
By 


R. HOWARD RUSSELL 


Swinging along the Cliff-Walk-By- 
The-Sea in Newport, we were startled 
by a sharp unhuman voice, “Donna 
la pata!” What? Where? How? 
Oh, there you are! It was Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer’s José Lorito, the best- 
known parrot in all Newport..... 
And this is how he came to be 
the mascot of “Honeysuckle Lodge.” 


OSE’S mother and father lived over six 

hundred miles up the Orinoco River in the 

heart of the forests to the south of Bolivar. 

One time in the spring, as they were flying 

through the forest, they came across what 

they considered an ideal situation for a 
home. High up, almost at the top of a large palm 
tree, there was a spot where the trunk had de- 
cayed, and by pulling away a little more bark 
from this with their strong beaks, they soon got 
it wide enough for a comfortable entrance and 
this formed the front door of their new home. 
Entering they found themselves in a hollow cave 
nearly two feet square by six feet deep. Here 
they took up their abode and built a snug nest 
out of palm chips, and there the mother bird 
laid three white eggs. 

José was the first who pipped out of the three 
eggshells, followed soon after by a brother and 
a little later by a small sister; and there the three 
lay all cuddled up together in a heap and very 
scantily covered with white down. 


T HEIR mother and father worked hard to feed 

the three hungry mouths in the nest, bringing 
them little pieces of plantain and delicate bits of 
soft paw-paw apples, with occasionally a tiny, 
tender flower bud as an extra delicacy. The little 
birds grew stronger day by day and soon had 
their eyes fixed on the mysterious opening in the 
tree trunk six feet above them, where the strong 
light of the tropical skies shone through, and where 
their diligent parents flew in and out hundreds 
of times a day, never returning from that mys- 
terious land of plenty which lay outside without 
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a mouth full of food for their always hungry offspring. 

Finally the day came when, with the help of their 
parents, they could scramble up to the open door which 
led out into the world, and sit wedged in, three in a row, 
on the doorstep. But as their home was in the top of a 
very tall palm tree and they were sixty feet above the 
soft warm earth, they could not attempt that as a first 
flight, so their parents took them, one by one, in their 
beaks and carried them gently through the air to the 
ground, where they could toddle around in the grass and 
stretch their wings and flutter to the tops of tiny bushes. 


GOON they got so they could fly from the door of their 

house to the ground alone, without danger, although 
their parents had to give them a hand at getting back 
again, for they were not quite strong enough to attempt 
the sixty feet straight up in the air yet. 

Then one morning father and mother went away for 
food and never came back. They were probably trapped 
by the Indians and taken down to the river and sold, but 
José and his brother, Carlos, and his sister, Barbara, did 
not know anything about that, and all day long they 
waited hungrily at the foot 
of their tree. When no one 
came, they ate some grass and 
found a nice pool of fresh 
water to drink, but when 
night fell and they were still 
alone and unable to reach 
their lofty home, they had to 


The stream where Pedro 


and his little brother 
bathed every morning. 


Little Indian Pedro. 

























































Mono, the monkey. 


crawl up in a tiny bush 
and roost there for the 
night. 

In the morning, Mono, 
the monkey, coming 
through the trees to gct 
a drink from the spring, 
spied them and _ asked 
why they had spent the 
night down there instead 
of up in the nest. They 
told him that their par 
ents had gone away the 
previous morning and 
had not returned, and 
asked him what he 
thought had happened. 

Mono looked grave: 
“Your people belong to 
a race which men snare 
or trap and sell into cap 
tivity, as they do to us 
of the monkey people 
If they had not been 
taken, they would have 
been back long. since 
You must face it bravely, 
however, and I will do 
all I can to help you. 
First, you must have 


food. Now wait until I have my morning drink and wash my 
hands, and I will teach you where to search for your food and 
what kinds are right for you to eat with safety, for your people 
and the monkey people thrive on the same food.” 

So Mono took his drink and washed in the water and then set 
off through the trees, the three small parrots following him, 
fluttering and stumbling along as best they might. 

First he led them to a plantain tree, then to figs, tamarinds, 
palm nuts and bananas, and then (Concluded on page 124) 
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POT OF GOLD 


By GEORGE 


UDDENLY, without warning, without ap- 
parent reason, a tear rolled down the 
cheek of the bewitching young girl oppo- 
site him in the elevator. Rittenhouse 
Bourne, gentleman though he was, found 
himself staring. After all, he might be 

forgiven for his momentary breach of courtesy; 
for here was distinctive beauty in“distress, and his 
mind could find no explanation. 

A further manifestation of that age-old mystery, 
woman, he found awaiting him at the country 
home of Boies Stephen, his best friend. This hard- 
working, progressive young lawyer was in a state 
of puzzled despair because his wife, Amélie, had 
calmly left him three days before. 

Amélie had given no explanation. All she had 
said was that “she was tired of looking out of 
windows.” Boies had examined all possible hy- 
potheses—and rejected them. It wasn’t money 
nor the lack of it; she had denied contemptuously 
his fear of “another man” (he had conjectured 
that Ritt might have something to do with it). 
What could it be? 

Ritt, vastly annoyed at being needlessly dragged 
into the affair, listened patiently, nevertheless, to 
his friend’s verbal gropings, which concluded with 
a wild denunciation of the 
modern woman in general. 
He did not tell Boies, but 
his inward conclusion was 
quite simple: Boies was too 
tame, and the whole trouble 
with Amélie was boredom. 
He set about to work out a 
remedy. 

Meanwhile, the bewitching 
girl of the inexplicable tear 
was having an exciting and 
mysterious time of it, living 
alone and unchaperoned in a 
big New York hotel. Her re- 
finement, her exquisite taste, 
her winsome manner, imme- 
diately marked her as a “real 
person.” And yet she was so 
unsophisticated! The maid 
who accompanied her 
to the theatre was 
startled at “Miss Allo- 
way’s” air of sup- 
pressed excitement. 
Apparently the play 
was a tremendous and 
novel adventure. And 
“Miss Alloway” was 
not the name the girl 
had signed on the ho- 
tel register! A maid- 
en of mystery, truly 

Ritt had little time 
to think about the 
girl; he was too busy 
formulating a plan to 
reconcile Boies and 
Amélie. A remark of 
his father’s in regard 
to relations between 
men and women— 
“We've got to burn 
or die’—gave him a 
working-idea. He 
pledged Boies to a 
faithful following-out 
of instructions, and 
one evening, with 
Boies carefully disguised as his chauf 
feur, he called for Amélie at her tempo- 
rary ,uarters on Tenth Street. 

Once out of the city, the ride became 
a wild tear through the crisp October 
air, under the white moon, far into un- 
familiar Connecticut country. Knowing 
well the effect upon Boies, who, more 
enraged every moment, was driving like 
one demented, Ritt made love to Amélie 
passionately—violently. At last, as the 
car came to a grinding stop near a de- 
serted cabin, Amélie’s courage fled. She 
screamed. Boies tore her from Ritt’s 
arms—Ritt leaped to the wheel, and in 
a moment was off—and Boies and his 
wife were marooned, miles from civili- 
zation or interference—face to face at 
last. 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitcheil 


PARTS I AND II—AT A GLANCE 


Amélie’s first reaction was a wave of anger at 
having been tricked. But almost the first words 
Boies spoke were sufficient to let her see that she 
was “in for it.” 

“Now you're going to learn the difference be- 
tween bored bossing-around of a bunch of maids 
and plain, everyday productive labor,” he said. 
“You're going to work until your back aches, and 
the sooner you make up your mind to it, the bet- 
ter for both of us.” 

So the struggle commenced, the struggle of two 
stubborn wills, elemental, 
primitive, stripped of all 
the circumstances and de- 
ceits of civilization. 

Of little avail her wiles, 
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her tears, her strategy. Boies was indomitable, 
brutal when necessity arose. Amélie worked side 
by side with her husband—at first with hatred in 
her heart, at last with exultation. And a time 
came when, looking into her eyes, he read there a 
new understanding, a new sympathy, a new love— 
the response of the intrinsic woman to her mate. 

Ritt Bourne, in the meantime, was thoroughly 
ennuied. At the end of a listless day he found 
himself, for some unaccountable reason, doing 
what he had vowed to himself that he would avoid 
—entering the Vanderbilt, where the first ball of 
the Bachelors’ series was being held 

Suddenly he realized that he was following the 
decree of Fate. For, as he entered one side of the 
revolving glass door, the girl who had caught his 
attention in the elevator was passing out of the 
other and, as before, down her exquisite cheek 
rolled a great tear. 

In a flash he was at her side. With a light, cas- 
ual greeting, so as to disarm any curious bystander, 
he accosted her at once. Whatever her trouble, 
she was protected now by his savoir-faire. With- 
out a questioning word, he piloted her through 
the portals into the ballroom. And the next min- 
ute, still in a daze, she was seated at an incon- 
spicuous table for two, asking for a glass of water. 


“It’s Miss Alloway, Angela,” 
said Bourne, and added, 
turning to his companion, 
, “I’m so glad to have you 
know each other.” 
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PART III. 


HE drank, and while she drank he stared 
at her as he had never before stared at 
any person, place, or thing. It was an 
elemental stare; it devoured her as de- 
liberately, as absolutely and as finally as 
a python swallows a fawn. . What his 

eyes beheld, they consumed definitely into him- 
self, so that it became for all time part and parcel 
of his being. 

With head uptilted in the act of drinking, the 
girl had the appearance of looking down on him 
from beneath steeply slanted eyelids. The eyes of 
the ugliest woman become beautiful in such a 
pose; imagine, then, the supernal appeal of those 
of the girl peering down darkly from beneath the 
creamy whiteness of unwrinkled, petal-like lids 
and measuring him with a furtive deliberation 
which was both shy and bold and which seemed 
to follow almost complacently the headlong on- 
rush of his unbridled admiration. 


“YOU are the most beautiful thing,” said Bourne, 
gravely, as she put down the glass, “that I 
have ever seen. I say that not as a compliment, but 
in partial explanation of my superficial rudeness.” 
“He chooses his words well,” thought the girl. 
“Anyone else would have said ‘apparent rudeness’ ; 
they always do in books.” 

“Tt isn’t just your face I have been staring at,” 
he continued. “It’s your whole setting, in that 
perfectly ripping thing which is mostly velvet 
collar, turns into a fitted coat over your shoulders 
and just about the line where mermaids begin to 
be fish, decides to become a lace mantilla. You 
are like a glorified jack-in-the-pulpit. Everything 
about you seems to have been born and have 
grown up together with you as though you really 
were one of God’s plants.” 

The cynical slander that the road to a man’s 
organ of affection is through his gastronomic 
center has its counterpart in the assertion that 
the way to a woman’s heart is through what you 
say about her clothes. True to the metaphor 
which he had invoked, the girl basked like a 
flower in the sun at the wholehearted extrava- 
gance of Bourne’s praise with its happy turn of 
charming thought and phrase. 


HER body, which had been painfully tense un- 

der the strain of a thrillingly terrible quarter 
of an hour, relaxed; she leaned forward, thrust 
her bare arms from the shelter of the lace coat, 
rested her elbows on the table, locked her hands 
loosely together and looked over them straight 
into his eyes. 

“T want you to understand,” she said, with the 
deliberation which added the supreme touch of 
charm to her low-pitched voice, “that I shall 
never forget the warmth and the wit of your 
kindness; especially the wit. Now that you have 
saved my face so generously, will you please take 
me out again, find me a cab and let me go?” 

A genuingly frightened look swept across 
Bourne’s features. He leaned forward, held out 
a trembling hand as though to prevent her from 
rising, but stopped just short of touching her. 

“Listen,” he said. “You can’t go. You must 
see by my face that you can’t go. I don’t know 
who you are; I don’t know why you should have 
wished to come to this dance and, wishing to 
come, I don’t know why ten thousand men weren't 
waiting to ask you; but you are here and that 
you should be my guest is the most wonderful 
thing that has ever happened. I am Ritt Bourne. 
Your bank, or the hotel, or your florist, or tailor 
can tell you all about me. I haven’t any mother 
or sister, but I have an aunt. She was to have 
stayed on at Bar Harbor, but I'll see that she 
calls on you day after to-morrow, if you'll only 
give me this evening on faith.” 

The girl laughed. Her laugh was like a brook 
breaking away from rocks that would hold it. 
It was free, unafraid, merry yet low. It had, 
nevertheless, the peculiar penetration of all sounds 
which are set in a key different from that of the 
turmoil about them. 


OURNE did not join in the girl’s laughter; he 
was too much in earnest; too much afraid and 
anxious for her answer. 

Men are always slow to believe how willingly 
woman gives; the more consuming their desire, 
the more do they taper their demands like despair- 
ing beggars asking only for the small change in 
the pockets of a goddess. To Bourne it seemed 
the height of daring that he should ask this 
vision, who in reality was a very human person 
and who longed very humanly to stay with him, 
to grant him the divine largess of an hour or two. 

“Will you stay?” he asked, his burning eyes 
upon her face. 

She looked at him, the ageless smile of con- 
quering woman on her young lips, hesitated for 
a teasing moment, and answered, “I will stay.” 








She raised her hands, slipped the coat from her 
shoulders and let it fall across the back of her 
chair. She sat fully revealed in a frock of old 
gold. The delicate curves and hollows of her 
shoulders, the smooth column of her neck, the 
faint cupping of her adolescent breasts proclaimed 
her youth, and by the all but invisible pulsations 
of her breathing declared to the incredulous eye 
that she was indeed flesh and blood and no 
dream snared in ivory by the art of the master 
sculptor. Save for the black flash of the onyx 
comb, she wore no adornment. 

A long but happy silence followed her acqui- 
escence to Bourne’s demand. Finally he asked 
her formally, “Shall we dance this?” 

“I should like to,” said the girl, her eyes wan- 
dering for the first time around the room and 
following with eager interest the movements of 
the dancers on the floor, “but I cannot. I have 
never danced.” 

Bourne hid his astonishment and studied her 
with a musing look in his eyes. It seemed to him 
that no fate could be more rounded, more satisfy- 
ing, than to remain seated forever in ignorance 
before the lovely, limitless question of this beau- 
tiful unknown, and weave about her breathing but 
unrevealing presence a romance of perfection and 
eternal allure. 

“Will you do me a favor?” she asked. 

“T will,’ he answered without reservation. 

“You promise truly?” 

“T promise truly,” he repeated. 

“Tell me exactly what you were thinking. You 
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know what I mean—while you were looking at 
me just now.” 

Bourne nodded and sat in silence for a moment; 
then he said: “It isn’t easy to put into words, 
but I'll try. I was thinking of the holding power 
of mystery; I was wondering whether I would 
not be a fool ever to want to know the answer 
to all the swarming little questions about you that 
are stinging my mind into an ecstasy of active 
life. Ever since I first saw you on that day we 
both remember, your face has never left me. It 
caught me and has held me, because of the un- 
solved problem of a single tear. I was wonder- 
ing, too, if a lot of the inconstancies of one’s 
friends couldn’t be traced to revelations so com- 
plete that they sweep the platter of imagination 
clean. Finally, I was afraid the little facts of 
you might tarnish the glorious truth of you as I 
see it now. That is all and perhaps a little 
more than I was thinking. It sounds a bit 
strained; do you think you have understood?” 


HE girl nodded. “I think I have,” she said. A 

light half mischievous, half serious, lit up her 
eyes. “Would you like to play a game with me?” 
she asked. 

“What is it?” asked Bourne. 

“We'll pretend,” she said. “We'll pretend that 
I have no past whatever, that I was born full- 
grown to-day, to-night. We'll agree that you 
shall ask me no questions, and that you will 
learn what I am only by what I am. Will you 
play that game?” (Continued on page 88) 





He thought what a glory 
it would be to win her 
in some open windswept 
setting of rocks and trees 
and flying clouds. 
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SMARTLY SLENDER 
DENOTE 


SPRING TAILLEUR 


Woman’s fancy this spring turns to thoughts of color, and so 
Miss Steinmetz creates three costumes that are positively joyous. 
To perfect the picture she blends her colors with darker tones. 
For a gown of vivid green crépe she fashions a long coat of dark 
blue cloth, and makes the hat of dark blue, trimming it with 
grapes of the crépe. Blue serge striped with green makes a 
bobbish tailleur, but the long bodice is emerald. <A godet jacket 
of black with skirt of black and white boasts a gilet of red. 
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New York 

6c HERE is something about a wedding 

gown prettier than any other gown in 

the world,’ wrote an early nineteenth 

century dramatist, and we cannot but 

admit that even during the transit of 

the most inventive of all centuries no 

lovelier thing has been projected by the creators 
of fashion. . 

As we contemplate the latest version of the 
bridal gown we ask ourselves—does history al- 
ways repeat itself with this clocklike regularity ? 
One hundred years ago our progenitors were fer- 
vently worshiping and reproducing classic drap- 
eries, fillets and cothurnes; a round of years, and 
lo! again a Greek revival in dress, for when I 
asked T. M. and J. M. Fox a day or two ago 
what they were showing in the prettiest of gowns 
they displayed a wedding equipment which sug- 
gested a votive procession encircling a Corinthian 
vase. 

The bridal robe was of white satin so heavy 
that its shadows were almost black and yet so 
soft that it fell readily into the most pliable of 


Lovely household linens are shown below 
by Mosse, Inc., for the spring bride. 


First come bed linens, either with hem- 
stitching and openwork or deep scallops. 


Fine huckaback towels in two sizes are 
satin-striped with hemstitched borders. 








ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


A moonlit lake inspired the pale green taffeta 
gown banded with silver and veiled with blue. 


A frock for formal luncheons is the center one 
of mignonette charmeuse, by Miss Carroll. 


Miss Carroll has adorned the flame chiffon 
gown at right with orange and black calla-lilies. 


Rose Georgette, creamy lace and blue and 
silver ribbons make Bonwit Teller’s negligée. 







































folds. It swathed the form with true Grecian 
simplicity, the terminating end of fabric being 
gathered and then drawn up on the left hip with 
the effect of an antique tunic, while from the right 
shoulder fell trailing folds of satin, satin-lined, 
to form a sweeping train. The veil was incom- 
parable,—a wreath of myrtle leaves and orange 
blossoms banded the back of the head, and from 
this depended a breadth of snowy tulle, which 
was closely gathered at the nuque and then fell 
in billowy folds to a point well beyond the satin 
train beneath it. Sprinkled as lightly over its 
surface as though the bride had wended her way 
to the church door in the face of a floral bom 
bardment were sprays of dark green myrtle leaves 
and delicate white orange blossoms. 

And the bridesmaids! For the demoiselle 
d’honneur there was a poetic costume of hyacinth 
blue chiffon, straight and graceful and scarfed 
from left shoulder to right hip with strands of 
pale mauve and pale blue tulle. A cluster of dark 
laurel leaves attached the crisp, diaphanous tulle 
scarf to the ceinture at the left side, and a wreath 


A cloth covered with a cut-linen floral 
design enhances a formal dinner table. 


Plain satin-band damask richly mono- 
grammed cannot be excelled for daily use. 


Hand-woven embroidered linen runners 
and doilies are made for refectory tables. 
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FASHION’S TRIBUTE TO 
SPRING BRIDE 









THE 









Miss Patricia Ziegfeld and 
her mother, Mrs. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, wearing the famous 
Billie Burke smile _ that 
Palm Beach likes. 


















CENTRAL BEWwS INTERMATIONAL 


Under the sunny Florida skies 
Palm Beach watches Miss 
Ethel Carhart and Mrs. Ar- 
turo de Heeren on their way 
to enjoy their morning swim. 


During the winter season just 
past, Mrs. Belmont Tiffany 
was very busy with the de- 
lightful duty of introducing 
her niece, Mary Cameron. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


show an oval wreath of full-blown 
The gay swimming picture roses woven in the center and a match- 
presented daily at Palm ing band woven about the borders of 
Beach is enlivened by the each satiny linen square. If a refectory 
: ‘ table is in use for formal breakfast or 
arrival of Miss Constance luncheon the youthful chatelaine will 
Peabody and her big parasol. draw from her case a runner and 
matching plate doilies of heavy hand- 

woven linen in natural coloring. Their 

nous stockings of | deep hems are outlined with a striking Gothic bor- 
téte-de-négre with der of the utmost simplicity of design—quatre- 


of blue hyacinths and yellow 
jonquils crowned the  wearer’s 
head. But the most exquisitely 
original touch of all was the bou- 
quet, which was not a bouquet at 
all, but a garland of mauve and 
blue hyacinths and yellow jonquils, 
held from extended hand to ex- 
tended hand like a joyous, tri- 
umphal symbol. 

The bridesmaids followed, two 


and two, in delicate frocks of pale vaotawoos « usocawooe suede pumps of foils within a series of joined circles—and one can 
blue chiffon scarfed about the hips the same dark imagine nothing more appropriate for a massive 
with blue and yellow tulle. Narrow tapering panels brown will be worn with this ravishing gown  oaken table. 

of interwoven hyacinths and jonquils ascended on and chapeau, while long creamy gloves and a It is possible that the bride will select for formal 


either side of each corsage in the front from girdle silver filigree handbag are the final accessories 
to shoulder, and on one arm each attendant carried which will complete the costume. 
a wreath of the same spring flowers. Like the The prospective bride essays the effect of a 
maid of honor, each was crowned with flowers. negligée and boudoir cap from Bonwit Teller. 
The filmy robe is of pale rose Georgette with 
BLOSSOMS and foliage adorn many of the front panel of creamy lace, and shoulder-straps 
springtime frocks and gowns for dance or din- and girdle of pale blue ribbon picoted with silver 
ner—a charming bit of poetry this, amidst the thread. The sleeves are as original as they are 
utilitarian prose of modern life. In the bride’s adorable, for after covering the arm from shoul- 
armoire hangs a delectable confection with founda- der to wrist with their rosy transparent fabric 
tion of Nile green taffeta banded at the bodice they fall to the floor in trailing lengths. The 
with silver tissue and partially draped with pale head of the fair wearer is coifed with creamy 
blue tulle. Pond-lily leaves girdle the corsage, and lace which falls over her brow in a becoming 
hang like a tendril from the ceinture half-way to frill, and ascends again about the crown of the 
the hem, while a single huge blossom seeems to head like a dainty nimbus. Pale mauve satin 
clasp the leafy girdle like a buckle directly in the ribbon binds the lacy trifle to its proper position, 
front. On a ballroom floor this delicate gown and knotting at the nape of the neck falls in 
would suggest all the enchantment of a secluded gleaming lengths over the shoulders. A spray of 


lake on a moonlit night. tiny pink rosebuds is attached with an inimitable 

Far more vivid is a dinner gown of flame chiffon coquetry to this satin band just above the left ear. 
with double peplum in front and back and floating No less lovely than bedroom robe and cap are 
panels at each hip. A garland of natural-sized calla- the rare dessous which one may see in Bonwit 
lilies attaches itself to the left shoulder-strap, de- Teller’s French boudoir. There are confections 


scends to the girdle, where it enlarges into a corsage of cobwebby handkerchief linen in sets of three— 
bouquet of moderate size, and then falls to the some showing inset rose petals in pale pink linen 
hem like a loose pendant. And now comes an amidst the exquisite intricacies of embroidered 
amazing revelation—these exquisite lilies are of vines and tendrils; others display inset lace and 
blazing orange with stems and foliage of an in- embroidered bow-knots across décolletage, or 
tense black. border. There are, as well, underthings of flesh 
The bride will need above all things while en and pink Georgette, crépe and satin, each a 
route a charming costume for formal luncheons, triumph of simple grace or artful elaboration. 
Miss Carroll suggests for this a gown of brocaded 
charmeuse in pale dull mignonette, the supreme S the bride revels in her frocks and hats and 
attraction of which lies in its graceful lines and chiffons, so does the bride’s mother revel in 
draperies. The front shows a straight scant bodice the chest which contains her household linens. 
caught in slightly at both hips so as to indicate And who can wonder, for in its deftly ordered 
the waist-line, a knee-length peplum with pendant compartments and drawers are stowed away lay- 
side draperies falling to the hem on either side and ers of napery and bedroom equipment from every 


a straight, narrow underskirt. A girdle of match- great linen-producing country in the world. 

ing fabric encircles the figure just below the nor- For daily usage there are table-cloths of abso- 
mal waist-line and is attached to each hip with a lutely plain damask, each bordered with a four- 
cluster of n@uds in reseda chiffon. The back dis- inch damask stripe and displaying an exquisitely 


plays an adorable little waist-length cape which embroidered monogram in one corner. Others 
seems to grow out of each sleeve and shoulder- 
seam, and then to be gathered and tucked into the 
ceinture like a blouse. 
Satin forms this lovely costume, 

EGGY HOYT contributes a chapeau of téte-de- falling in soft folds from the 

_négre straw swathed and draped, flounced and shoulders. The veil is floating 
veiled, with matching lace. A filmy lace streamer 
may be drawn across the eyes like a veil or may 
be allowed to float over arm and shoulder. Diapha- myrtle and orange blossoms. 


tulle, secured to the coiffure by 
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For the bride one may choose 
a dainty boudoir cap of 
creamy lace with blue satin 
ribbon knotted at the back, 
mules of flesh satin appliquéd 
with Valenciennes and des- 





Kahn, sailed 
to visit 
John Charles 


















Margaret Kahn, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. 
to England 
Mrs. 
Marriott. 


her sister, 
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CENTRAL wEws 


Alighting from her car in 
front of her Park Avenue 


home is Mrs. Robert Gam- 











sous of linen and lace. 





ble who, before her mar- 









dinners a linen cloth entirely cov- 
ered with a flower and foliage de- 
sign in ad jour, and, according to her 
inclination, this will be spread over 
a foundation of cream satin or will 
be placed directly on the table, thus 
showing the polished wood through 
the multiplicity of tiny openings. 
Runners and plate doilies of fine linen bordered 
with delicate binche lace also are included in the 
complete linen-chest. 

The piles of snowy bed linen include pillow- 
cases and sheets finished at opening and border 
with deep indented scallops, or with a row of 
hemstitching and above this a design in @ jour. 
A monogram within an embroidered circle is 
placed a few inches above the scalloped or hem- 
stitched edge. Pillow-cases there are of finest 
handkerchief linen bordered all about with filmy 
binxche and with these come matching sheets with 
borders of binche across the top- 
most hem. 

The array of towels distracts 
the beholder; one notes with an 
especial interest that those for 


the daily uses of the household » 


are in two sizes and are of huck- 
aback, satin-striped from end to 
end. The borders are hem- 
stitched, and one of these shows 
a monogram of moderate size. 


But one must return for a 

brief moment to the bride’s 
frocks and hats and furbelows. 
It is interesting to see that her 


The maid of honor car- 


ries a garland of blue 
hyacinths and jonquils 
Flowers crown the 


bridesmaids and 
flower 


they 


carry wreaths, 





Mrs. Henry Wise Miller and 
the Alice Duer Miller of book- 
jackets and billboards are one 
and the same busy and de- 
lightful person. 


street frocks and tailleurs are for the most part 
high of collar and long of sleeve. Among the 
chapeaux which are to complete the frocks for 
street and tea time are many with brims turned 
back around their entire circumference and show- 
ing two or more deep notches -in their borders. 
There are, as well, small hats with shallow round- 
ing crowns and narrow brims, adorned over one 
ear with huge choux of tiny blossoms. These 
lovely floral masses are essentially springlike and 
hence essentially youthful. 

To complete her every costume the bride must 
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riage, was Virginia B. Loney. 





accessories most dis- 
criminately. The handbag, for ex- 
ample, may make or mar the 
most beautiful costume. Her trous- 
seau will include, therefore, one of 
the new floral conceits—a round 
handbag for the theatre or restau- 
rant, the upper part being of 
shirred silk or satin in some ravishing color with 
the lower part a mass of artificial blossoms. A 
bag of deep rose satin might well be, when re- 
versed, but a corsage bouquet of vivid pink roses. 
A bag having a top of pale mauve silk cajoles the 
spectator into thinking it a bunch of fragrant 
English lilacs when its happy possessor places it 
carelessly in her lap. 

A happy season, this, in which to select a bridal 
equipment, for from wedding gown to street hat, 
the bride may array herself in a flower-bedecked 
trousseau. 


select her 
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Jas, W, Pondelicck 


That perennial, “Irene’’, is liv- . An unusual sight—Pavley in 
ing a double life at present (or ‘ clothes! But then they’re cus- 
is it quadruple?). While her 4 , tomary in Spanish dances. He 
prototype is still playing to ca- ; is Premier Danseur Etoile of 
pacity on Broadway after— , 5 * > the Chicago Opera Company. 
we've forgotten how many Bait &' In “Deburaw’, Lionel Atwill 
years, Helen Shipman is win- | | ae (at the left) has achieved an 
ning hearts right and left in ; s : immediate and deserved suc- 
Chicago, according to our Far is q cess. He plays the appealing 
Western scouts. So one never ; ae ’ ’ part of the French clown with 
can tell— sometimes they like ‘ bes compelling charm. Elsie Mackay 
the same things that we do. , 7 is the lovely “Marie Duplessis.” 


Nickolas 
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Francis Bruguicre 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


The disappointment of not having Maude Adams as the “Mary 
Rose’ of Barrie’s latest play to come to these shores was greatly 
ameliorated by the appearance of charming Ruth Chatterton 
in that réle. We must confess, however, that Miss Adams is 
still our favorite Barrie heroine—but perhaps we are getting old. 





Bird Millman 
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“IT understand you perfectly,” said Grantie, “though I am quite sure you 


ODO had _ been 
obliged to go to 
church on Sunday 
morning by way 
of being in atten- 
dance on Princess 

Albert. She did not in the 
least mind going to church; 
in fact, she habitually did 
so, and sang loudly in the 
choir, but she did not like going otherwise than 
of her own free will, for she said that compul 
sion made a necessity of virtue. Church and a 
stroll around the hothouses, where the Prince ate 
four peaches, accounted for most of the morn- 
ing, but after lunch, when he retired to his room 
like a flushed boa-constrictor, and Jack had taken 
the Princess off in a motor to see the place where 
something happened either to Izaak Walton or 
Isaac Newton, :/odo felt she could begin to de- 
vote herself to some of the old friends, who had 
originally formed the nucleus of her party. 

For this purpose she pounced on the first one 
she came across, who happened to be Miss Grant- 
ham, and took her off to the shady and seques- 
tered end of the terrace. Up to the present mo- 
ment she had been able to tell Grantie only that 
she was changed: now she proceeded to enlarge 
on that accusation. Grantie had accepted (you 
might almost say she had courted) middle age in 
a very decorous and becoming manner; her hair, 
fine as floss silk, had gone perfectly white, thus 
softening her rather hard, handsome, horselike 
face, and she wore plain expensive clothes of sober 
colors, with pearls and lace and dignity. 


“Y OU'VE changed, Grantie,” said Dodo, “be- 
cause you’ve gone on doing the same sort of 
thing for so long. Nothing has happened to you.” 
“Then I ought to have remained the same,” 
said Grantie, with composure. 

“That’s your mistake, darling,” said Dodo. “If 
you go on doing the same thing, and being the 
same person, you always deteriorate. I read in 
the paper the other day about a man whose skin 
became covered with a sort of moss, till he looked 
like a neglected tombstone. And going on in a 
groove has the same effect on the mind; if you 
don’t keep stirring it up and giving it shocks at 
what you do, it vegetates. Look at that moss 
between the paving-stones! That’s there because 
the gardeners haven’t poked them and brushed 
them. The terrace has changed because it hasn’t 
been sufficiently trodden on and kicked and 
scrubbed. Do you see? Nothing has happened 
to you.” 


By E. F. BENSON 


Illustrated by Katharine Sturges Dodge 


Whether or not it is true that Margot 
Asquith—whose memoirs recently published 
in this country have created no end of stir— 
is really the original from which E. F. 
Benson drew his far-famed character, Dodo, 
we are not in a position to say. Rumor 
has it so. At any rate, the brittle brilliance 
of Dodo and the fiddle faddle of her con- 
trasting characters, is well turned in this 
engaging conversationnaire which shows the 
tolerant English hospitality of those dull days 
before the war, of which both Benson and 
Shaw wrote so brilliantly—Benson in his Dodo 
stories and Shaw in “Heartbreak House.” 


Miss Grantham certainly preserved the de- 
tached calm which always distinguished her. 

“No, it’s true that I haven’t been kicked and 
scrubbed,” she said. “But all my relations have 
died. That’s happened to me.” 

“No, that happened to them,” said Dodo. 
“You want routing out. Why do you live in the 
country, for instance? I often think that doctors 
are so misunderstanding. If you feel unwell and 
consult a doctor, he usually tells you to leave 
London at once, and not spend another night 
there. But for most ailments it would be far 
more useful if they told you to leave the country 
at once. It’s far more dangerous to get mossy 
than to get overdone. You can but break down 
if you get overdone, but if you get mossy you 
break up.” 


[pebe had a mistaken notion that she was 
putting Grantie on her defence. It amused 
Grantie to keep up that delusion for the present. 
“T like a life of dignity and leisure,” she said, 
“though no doubt there is a great deal in what 
you say. I like reading and thinking. I like 
going to bed at eleven, and looking at my pigs. 
I like quiet and tranquillity” 
“But that’s so very deplorable,” said Dodo. 
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don’t understand me. 


“T suppose it is what you 


THE RETURN OF DODO «aa tities. But 


prefer it. I choose to have 
leisure. I choose to go to 
bed early and do nothing 
particular when I get up.” 

Dodo pointed an accusing 
finger at her. 

“T’ve got it,” she said. 
“You are like the poet who 
said that the world was left to darkness and to 
him. He liked bossing it in the darkness, and so 
do you. You train the village choir, Grantie, and 
it’s no use denying it. You preside at mothers’ 
meetings, and you are president of the local 
branch of the Primrose League. You have a 
flower-show in what they call your grounds—just 
as if you were coffee—on August Bank Holiday, 
and a school-feast. You have a Christmas tree 
for the children, and send masses of holly to 
decorate the church.” 

Miss Grantham began to show that she was 
not an abject criminal on her defence. 

“And those are all very excellent things to do,” 
she said. “I do not see that they are less useful 
than playing bridge at night, or standing quacking 
on a staircase in a tiara, and calling it an evening 
party.” 

“Yes, we do quack,” conceded Dodo. 

“Or spending five hundred pounds on a 
ball e 

“My dear, that wouldn’t do much in the way 
of a ball,” began Dodo. 

“Well, a thousand pounds then, if you wish to 
argue about irrelevancies. All the Christmas 
trees and Easter decorations and_ school-feasts 
don’t cost that ‘i 








- RANTIE, dear, how marvelously cheap,” 

said Dodo, enthusiastically. “What a good 
manager you must be, and it all becomes more 
appalling every minute. You know that you 
don’t boss it in the darkness because of the good 
you do, and the pleasure you give, but because it 
gives you the impression of being busy, and makes 
so little trouble and expense. Now, if you ran 
races, things in sacks, at the school-feasts your- 
self, and pricked your own delicious fingers with 
the holly for Christmas decorations, and watered 
your flowers yourself for the flower-show, there 
might be something in it. But you don’t do any- 
thing of that kind; you only give away very cheap 
prizes at the school-feasts, and make your gar- 
deners cut the holly, and take the prizes yourself 
at the flower-show. You like bossing it, darling; 
that’s what’s the matter, and it’s that which has 
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you. You don’t 

compete, except at the : 
flower-show, and then it’s eee 
your gardeners who compete 
for you. You ought to run 
races at the school-feasts, if 
you want to be considered 
serious.” 

“I couldn’t run,” said 
Miss Grantham. “If I ran, 
I should die. That would make a tragic chord 
at the school-feast.” 

“It would do nothing of the sort,” said Dodo. 
“The school children would remember the par- 
ticular school-feast when you died, with wonder- 
ful excitement and pleasure. It would be stored 
forever in their grateful memories. ‘That was the 
year,’ they would say, ‘when Miss Grantham fell 
dead in the sack-race, and such a lovely funeral.’ 
They wouldn’t think it the least tragic, bless 
them.” 


changed 


O Miss Grantham’s detached and philosophic 

mind this conclusion, when she reflected on it, 
seemed extremely sound. She decided to pursue 
that track no farther, for it appeared to lead 
nowhere, and proceeded violently upwards in a 
sort of moral lift. 

“And then I happen to like culture and knowl- 
edge,” she said. “I just happen to, in the same 
way that you like princes. I know you won't 
agree about the possible advantage of educating 
yourself. Last night at dinner I heard you say 
that you had probably forgotten how to read, 
as you hadn’t read anything for so long. That 


“I don’t understand this game,” said David. 


made me shudder. You seem to think that be- 
cause I live in the country I vegetate. You call 
me mossy, and I am nothing of the kind, I read 
for three hours a day, wet or fine. I do wood- 
carving; I play the piano.” 

“I know. It sounds lovely,” Dodo said. “So 
does suicide, when you have to get up early in 
the morning. Sometimes Jack and I think we 
should like to live in a cottage by a river with a 
beehive and a general servant, and nine rows of 
beans like Mr. Yeats, and lead a simple life. But 
moral scruples preserve us from it, just as they 
preserve one from suicide. When I feel that I 
want to live in the country, I know it is time 
to take a tonic or go to Ascot. I don’t believe 
for a moment that I was meant to be a ‘primrose 
by the river’s brim.’ If you go in for being a 
primrose by the river’s brim, you so soon become 
‘nothing more to him,’ or to anybody else. If 
Nature had intended me to be a vegetable, she 
would have made me more like a cabbage.” 

Miss Grantham was hardly ever roused by per- 
sonal criticism, partly because she hardly ever 
was submitted to it, and partly because it seemed 
to her to matter so singularly little what anyone 








thought of her. 
Dodo began 


But 
when again, 
“You’re a delicious cow,” 
she interrupted firmly and 
decisively, dropped any sem- 
blance of defence, and at- 
tacked without hesitation. 


yor, else 


“May I cheat when I play croquet?” 


“AND now it’s my turn,” 
; she said, “and don’t 
interrupt me, Dodo, by any smart repartees, be- 
cause they don’t impress me in the least. I may be 
a cabbage—though, as a matter of fact, I am not 
—but I would far sooner be a cabbage than a flea. 
All who live the sort of life which you have de- 
liberately adopted as your own are precisely like 
fleas. You hop about with dreadful springs, and 
take little bites of other people, and call that life. 
If you hear of some marvelous new invention, 
you ask the inventor to lunch and suck a little 
of his blood. Then at dinner you are told that 
everybody is talking about some new book, so 
you buy a copy next morning, cut the first fifty 
pages, leave it about in a prominent place, and 
ask the author to tea. Meanwhile, you forget 
all about the inventor. Then a new portrait 
painter appears, or a new conjurer at the music- 
halls, or a new dancer, and off you hop again and 
have another bite. For some obscure reason you 
think that that is life, whereas it is only being a 
flea. I don’t in the least mind your being a flea. 
But what I do object to is your daring to dis- 
approve of my way of life, about which you 
know nothing whatever. You called me _ nar- 
row——” (Continued on page 118) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


COSTUMES FOR EVERY 
DAYTIME NEED 


OVERBLOUSES 


OR the theatre, Bernard stitches an over- 

blouse of green satin with taupe. Odette’s 
quaint morning blouse of green tricot is edged 
with black, while a more elaborate affair by 
Lebreton, of orange tricot, is embroidered 
with brown and has brown bows on each 
hip. Another Odette blouse is of bright blue 
tricot banded with blue straw and galalite. 

Premet’s sports blouse of yellow jersey may 
be buttoned to the chin, if desired. Of tur- 
quoise blue tricot is a square-necked blouse 
banded with white tricot. Bound with gold 
braid is a severe little round-necked affair of 
yellow tricot. Bernard’s gay red _surplice 
blouse has two side peplums, while a smart 
model of green satin ties girlishly at the side, 


AFTERNOON DRESSES 


(CHARMING simplicity makes an Alice Ber- 
nard frock of cerise taffeta combined with 
cerise Georgette. The sleeves and bodice, of 
the Georgette, are embroidered with cerise, 
while the taffeta skirt is etched with gold. 
The cord and tassel also are gold. Lanvin’s 
dress of blue kasha for the twelve-year-old 
is banded with red galon. White batiste 
makes the interesting yoke. 
Black braid and long black silk fringe adorn 
a Drecoll gown of blue serge and black satin 
cut on distinguished lines. The vest effect and 
buckled girdle are excellent. Spinelly wears 
an adorable brocade gown of blue, silver and 
gold, having silver clasps on each side at the 
waist-line. Most fascinating are the sharp 
pointed plaits falling below the skirt. Black 
monkey fur and black embroidery in a curious 
wheat design against white crépe de Chine 
make an intriguing costume for afternoon. 


SPRING TAILLEURS 


HERE is no more important costume in 

the spring wardrobe than the trotteur, and 
Paris is creating many beautiful models. Ber- 
nard embroiders black duvetyn with white silk 
in a graceful design. The coat, slightly plaited 
at the waist-line, and the skirt are bound with 
white. Premet’s straight short jacket is braided 
and buttoned with brown to match the skirt, 
The fabric is brown serge. Nothing could be 
more severely simple than Paquin’s trotteur 
of blue serge sashed with blue taffeta. 

The odd short coat is a triumph when Pre- 
met makes it of green kasha and trims it with 
black leather. Two large green buttons fasten 
the becoming collar. For this coat, Premet 
makes a tunic frock of green, red, blue and 
yellow plaid, with black leather binding all its 
edges and black embroidery adorning it. The 
three-piece costume by Charlotte is of gray 
crépe. The coat is furred with gray fox. 
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GOWNS AND COATS FOR 
EVERY WOMAN 


COATS FOR SPRING 


PARIS has an audacious way with her coats; 

she makes them as she pleases. Lebreton, 
for example, boldly embroiders a short, ripply 
coat of blue silk jersey with white and sets 
the sleeve in a low shoulder-line. Martial and 
Armand fringe a long loose wrap of black and 
gold lamé with the effective and popular 
monkey fur. 

Beer, however, makes two short sports coats, 
one of chamois tricot with Scotch plaid 
touches, the other of white tricot, collared 
and banded with green. Drecoll adds beige 
cloth and embroidery to black satin with de- 
lightful results, especially as to length. And 
last, but not least, is Lebreton’s sports coat of 
gray knitted wool with its voluminous collar 
and deep band of scarlet brushed wool. 


DINNER GOWNS 


ILVER lace, silver tissue and white seem to 

lead all other fabrics in Paris for evening 
costumes. A frock of white tissue worn at 
“Les Frolics’” recently had a tunic of silver 
tissue and long side draperies of silver lace. 
Even the rose was silver and white. Silver in 
tassels and lace again appears on a background 
of black velvet and black chiffon. The chiffon 
overskirt forms the train, while the narrow 
girdle and bands are of crystal and silver. 

Lanvin uses rose satin for a slim dress with 
tucked-under panels slit to show a silver un- 
derskirt. A popular model, suggesting Callot, 
is of lilac velvet, having cream lace for the 
back of the bodice. The front of the gown is 
of the velvet. Vionnet’s favorite white crépe 
de Chine shows cascade drapery on the skirt. 
A contrast is Poiret’s cape of black net with 
dots of black and white chenille arranged in 
rows to form bands of black against white. 


EVENING DRESSES 


ANVIN is putting long, thick tassels on 
many of her most beautiful gowns. She 
uses them of gold to weight the pointed strips 
of blue and silver ribbon applied to a skirt 
of rose and gold brocade. Cape drapery of 
white chiffon embroidered with crystals makes 
Martial and Armand’s gown of silver tissue 
appear a radiant fairylike creation. 

Red paillettes glorify the bodice of 4 charm- 
ing black velvet gown, while red crépe de 
Chine panels the skirt and makes the large 
bow at the side. Delicate and graceful is 
Doucet’s classic gown of white crépe de Chine 
girdled with silver leaves and trained in a 
fashion most correct. A striking use of silver 
lace is seen on a frock of black crépe, the 
rolled girdle of black and silver bespeaks 
Poiret. Jet outlines the black net drapery and 
otherwise decorates a Martial and Armand 
gown in black satin of much beauty. 
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THE MODES OF YESTERDAY 


CHARMINGLY AFFECT 


THE COSTUMES OF TO-DAY 


A famous old print suggested each of these lovely 
gowns to Miss Steinmetz. The bouffant skirt of white 
taffeta flounced with silver lace and sashed with black 
was inspired by the costume below. From another print 
came the frock of white taffeta banded with black, 
while the lady at the lower right suggested the gown 
of rose velvet in the center. The two frocks, one all 
ruffles of black lace and white net, the other a flounced 
affair of gray crépe, belted with jewels, reflect the period. 
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— IN SILK AND LACE OF 
TANGO HUE 





LOVELY MAIDENS DANCE 


From an early French print Miss Steinmetz took cas- 
cading lace frills and adapted them to a party dress of 
tango taffeta. The neck-line and tea-rose bouquet are 
of the period. The stately dowager, at the lower left, 
yielded her ruchings to adorn the demure little dress 
of tango satin; tango, by the way, is the ultra-modern 
name for a new shade of yellow. The overskirt and 
flounces of the high-bred lady at the right appear in 
the gown of tango lace and chiffon in the foreground. 
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Foulard will be much in evidence 
for spring frocks. Jenny makes 
a fetching afternoon dress of 
dark blue figured with white and 
banded with dark blue Georgette. 
The uneven treatment of the 
tunic reflects the new tendency. 


The sash is the striking feature 
of Charlotte’s attractive and 
wearable coat-dress of midnight 
blue taffeta, but we are also im- 
pressed by the Chinese embroi- 
dery in beige wool, and by the 
collar that may be worn open. 
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PARIS FAVORS 
VARIED FABRICS 


ANY summer frocks will be made of 
foulard, combined often with another 
fabric—mousseline, crépe Georgette, 
gabardine or some other wool tissue. 
Jenny’s frock, seen above, at the left, 
is a happy conception of blue foulard 

combined with Georgette. Some foulard frocks 
will be trimmed with organdie and some with 
plain satin. A pretty beige foulard with a white 
figure is embroidered a bit with black, resulting in 
a black-and-white design. The black embroidery, 
however, is not an all-over effect, as it appears 
only on the corsage and on a part of the skirt. 
All of these frocks and many, many others 
show the normal or near-normal waist-line and 
the slender silhouette which women simply re- 
fuse to discard. Whether it be developed in 
cloth primly girdled, as Deeuillet presents in the 
smart street dress shown above, or of taffeta, 
dashingly sashed, as is Charlotte’s gown at the 
left, the outline is pronouncedly straight, with 
variations that intrigue woman’s fancy. 


A SIMPLE frock of white piqué seen ut Cannes 
“™ was worn under a smart short jacket of black 
kasha embroidered with silver—the corsage of the 
piqué frock being fashioned like a waistcoat, with 
mannish pockets, and buttoned smartly to the 
chin. The front of the collar was made of black 
satin, which formed an effective background for 
i string of pearls which were drawn out in a loop 
over the top of the collar. The hat was a Maria 
Guy model with a crown of black picot and a 


brim of black crépe de Chine with a crépe de 
Chine bow knotted on the sick 

Odd, indeed, was a straight one piece frock of 
beige wool-one of the new thin dull-surfaced 

if titched with bright green elk and etriped 
with black ribbon ciré, forming a plaid All the 
cclge were bound with tbdack, the girdle was of 
Diack rileleew ré ated the frock opened down the 
‘' ' " he rteette { trolled white musin 
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Black broadcloth has returned to 
favor with most satisfactory re- 
sults. Deuillet embroiders it 
with gold and finishes the bodice 
with double frills of green and 
rose ribbon. The overskirt is 
piped with 'avender ribbon. 


Cheruit presents an extremely 
long overblouse of gray silk 
duvetyn that more than suggests 
the artist’s working smock. With 
its belt of tarnished silver and 
black lace insertion it makes, 
however, a delectable little frock. 
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Chanel gives a cachet to tassels 
when she makes them long and 
fat and arranges them in rows 
on a black crépe de Chine din- 
ner gown. Unusual notes are the 
openwork banding and black silk 
braid on the square-cut bodice. 





Women are wisely remaining 
faithful to the frock with hand- 
kerchief drapery. Beer blends 
two shades of rose tulle to fash- 
ion a youthful dance dress hav- 
ing an odd shoulder-line. Crys- 
tal balls fasten the _ sleeves. 
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MUCH SILVER LACE AND 


TISSUE IS USED 


ACE is much used—cream lace flounces be- 
low a corsage of cream Georgette, in one 
case—black lace combined with black 
tulle and silver lace in another. Evening 
frocks of very thin tulle embroidered with 
bright silver are also smart, gold lace 

being used somewhat less frequently. 





HE frocks worn at the Ballets Russes vary 

greatly in style. One night many full skirts 
may be seen—young girls in pastel taffetas with 
bouffant Lanvin skirts and slender sleeveless cor- 
sages, and matrons in close, draped corsages and 
full skirts. One of the latter costumes, of silver 
tissue, was trimmed with flounces of transparent 
black lace. Another was of cloth of silver trimmed 
with silver lace. Several full-skirted black taffeta 
frocks were trimmed lavishly with black lace, in 
Lanvin’s well-known style. 

On another night practically all the noticeable 
frocks were slender in silhouette—slim slips of 
silver tissue trimmed a bit with silver lace, slen 
der pailletted frocks or simple robes of white 
satin or white crépe de Chine. 

It was noticeable that in general the full-skirted 
frocks were worn by foreigners—women from 
Spain or Portugal or South America, olive 
skinned and dark-eyed, with great combs of deli 
cately carved shell thrust coquettishly aslant in 
their dark hair 


THITE is very smart at the moment, replacing 
omewhat the all-black effect of the early 
eason. But all in all, silver lace and silver tieeu 


ire most widely used Slender little silver theeux 
hewlice above traight falling antily flounced 
kirtse of silver lace are modiehiy wor over under 
lrewse of aiver of white and-aiver ti ‘ whi 
) 4 iw f,. more rarel white taflet 
Mie emer track { silver " " 
s ‘ | tiv tet honor wri? ; ' 
' “i : t hack at " 



















White satin is never so lovely as 
when its lines are simple. Two 
narrow trains intensify the nota- 
ble severity of a gown seen at 
the Ballets Russes, while color 
was given by an emerald brooch 
and green roses worn on girdle. 


The fish-tail train, although usu- 
ally awkward due to its “flop- 
ping” qualities, made a graceful 
appearance at the Ballets Russes, 
perhaps because the gown was 
built of lustrous rose and silver 
brocade. It has a backward fichu. 
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“I understand you perfectly,” said Grantie, “though I am quite 


ODO had _ been 
obliged to go to 
church on Sunday 
morning by way 
of being in atten- 
dance on Princess 

Albert. She did not in the 
least mind going to church; 
in fact, she habitually did 
so, and sang loudly in the 
choir, but she did not like going otherwise than 
of her own free will, for she said that compul- 
sion made a necessity of virtue. Church and a 
stroll around the hothouses, where the Prince ate 
four peaches, accounted for most of the morn- 
ing, but after lunch, when he retired to his room 
like a flushed boa-constrictor, and Jack had taken 
the Princess off in a motor to see the place where 
something happened either to Izaak Walton or 
Isaac Newton, Dodo felt she could begin to de- 
vote herself to some of the old friends, who had 
originally formed the nucleus of her party. 

For this purpose she pounced on the first one 
she came across, who happened to be Miss Grant- 
ham, and took her off to the shady and seques- 
tered end of the terrace. Up to the present mo- 
ment she had been able to tell Grantie only that 
she was changed: now she proceeded to enlarge 
on that accusation. Grantie had accepted (you 
might almost say she had courted) middle age in 
a very decorous and becoming manner; her hair, 
fine as floss silk, had gone perfectly white, thus 
softening her rather hard, handsome, horselike 
face, and she wore plain expensive clothes of sober 
colors, with pearls and lace and dignity. 


“YOU'VE changed, Grantie,” said Dodo, “be- 
cause you’ve gone on doing the same sort of 
thing for so long. Nothing has happened to you.” 
“Then I ought to have remained the same,” 
said Grantie, with composure. 

“That’s your mistake, darling,” said Dodo. “If 
you go on doing the same thing, and being the 
same person, you always deteriorate. I read in 
the paper the other day about a man whose skin 
became covered with a sort of moss, till he looked 
like a neglected tombstone. And going on in a 
groove has the same effect on the mind; if you 
don’t keep stirring it up and giving it shocks at 
what you do, it vegetates. Look at that moss 
between the paving-stones! That’s there because 
the gardeners haven’t poked them and brushed 
them. The terrace has changed because it hasn't 
been sufficiently trodden on and kicked and 
scrubbed. Do you see? Nothing has happened 
to you.” 
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THE RETURN OF DODO 


By E. F. BENSON 
trated by Katharins Sturges 
Whether or not it is true that Margot 


Asquith—whose memoirs recently published 
in this country have created no end of stir— 
is really the which E. F. 
Benson drew his far-famed character, Dodo, 
we are not in a position to say. Rumor 
has it so. At any rate, the brittle brilliance 
of Dodo and the fiddle faddle of her con- 
well turned in this 
engaging conversationnaire which shows the 
tolerant English hospitality of those dull days 
before the war, of which both Benson and 
Shaw wrote so brilliantly—Benson in his Dodo 
“Heartbreak House.” 


original from 


trasting characters, is 


stories and Shaw in 


Miss Grantham certainly preserved the de- 
tached calm which always distinguished her. 

“No, it’s true that I haven’t been kicked and 
scrubbed,” she said. “But all my relations have 
died. That’s happened to me.” 

“No, that happened to them,” said Dodo. 
“You want routing out. Why do you live in the 
country, for instance? I often think that doctors 
are so misunderstanding. If you feel unwell and 
consult a doctor, he usually tells you to leave 
London at once, and not spend another night 
there. But for most ailments it would be far 
more useful if they told you to leave the country 
at once. It’s far more dangerous to get mossy 
than to get overdone. You can but break down 
if you get overdone, but if you get mossy you 
break up.” 


[pepe had a mistaken notion that she was 
putting Grantie on her defence. It amused 
Grantie to keep up that delusion for the present. 
“TI like a life of dignity and leisure,” she said, 
“though no doubt there is a great deal in what 
you say. I like reading and thinking. I like 
going to bed at eleven, and looking at my pigs. 
I like quiet and tranquillity ——” 
“But that’s so very deplorable,” said Dodo. 


you 


Dodge 
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don’t understand me.” 


“I suppose it is what you 
call being mossy. But I 
prefer it. I choose to have 
leisure. I choose to go to 
bed early and do nothing 
particular when I get up.” 

Dodo pointed an accusing 
finger at her. 

“I’ve got it,” she said. 
“You are like the poet who 
said that the world was left to darkness and to 
him. He liked bossing it in the darkness, and so 
do you. You train the village choir, Grantie, and 
it’s no use denying it. You preside at mothers’ 
meetings, and you are president of the local 
branch of the Primrose League. You have a 
flower-show in what they call your grounds—just 
as if you were coffee—on August Bank Holiday, 
and a school-feast. You have a Christmas tree 
for the children, and send masses of holly to 
decorate the church.” 

Miss Grantham began to show that she was 
not an abject criminal on her defence. 

“And those are all very excellent things to do,” 
she said. “I do not see that they are less useful 
than playing bridge at night, or standing quacking 
on a Staircase in a tiara, and calling it an evening 
party.” 

“Yes, we do quack,” conceded Dodo. 

“Or spending five hundred pounds on a 
ball——” 

“My dear, that wouldn’t do much in the way 
of a ball,” began Dodo. 

“Well, a thousand pounds then, if you wish to 
argue about irrelevancies. All the Christmas 
trees and Easter decorations and _ school-feasts 
don’t cost that————” ‘ 


“ RANTIE, dear, how marvelously cheap,” 

said Dodo, enthusiastically. “What a good 
manager you must be, and it all becomes more 
appalling every minute. You know that you 
don’t boss it in the darkness because of the good 
you do, and the pleasure you give, but because it 
gives you the impression of being busy, and makes 
so little trouble and expense. Now, if you ran 
races, things in sacks, at the school-feasts your- 
self, and pricked your own delicious fingers with 
the holly for Christmas decorations, and watered 
your flowers yourself for the flower-show, there 
might be something in it. But you don’t do any- 
thing of that kind; you only give away very cheap 
prizes at the school-feaste, and make your gar- 
deners cut the holly, and take the prizes yourself 
at the flower-show. You like bossing it, darling; 
that’s what’s the matter, and i.’s that which has 
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changed you. You don’t 
compete, except at the 
flower-show, and then it’s 
your gardeners who compete 
for you. You ought to run 
races at the school-feasts, if 
you want to be considered 


serious.” 
“I couldn't run,” said 
Miss Grantham. “If I ran, 


I should die. That would make a tragic chord 
at the school-feast.” 

“It would do nothing of the sort,” said Dodo. 
“The school children would remember the par- 
ticular school-feast when you died, with wonder- 
ful excitement and pleasure. It would be stored 
forever in their grateful memories. ‘That was the 
year,’ they would say, ‘when Miss Grantham fell 
dead in the sack-race, and such a lovely funeral.’ 
They wouldn’t think it the least tragic, bless 
them.” 


O Miss Grantham’s detached and philosophic 

mind this conclusion, when she reflected on it, 
seemed extremely sound. She decided to pursue 
that track no farthe ‘+ appeared to lead 
nowhere, and procee: ntly upwards in a 
sort of moral lift. 

“And then I happe 
edge,” she said. “I 
way that you like px 
agree about the possibl 


culture and knowl- 
en to, in the same 
I know you won't 
intage of educating 


yourself. Last night at dinner I heard you say 
that you had probably cotten how to read, 
as you hadn’t read anyth for so long. That 


“I don’t understand this game,” 


said David. 


made me shudder. You seem to think that be- 
cause I live in the country I vegetate. You call 
me mossy, and I am nothing of the kind, I read 
for three hours a day, wet or fine. I do wood- 
carving; I play the piano.” 

“T know. It sounds lovely,” Dodo said. “So 
does suicide, when you have to get up early in 
the morning. Sometimes Jack and I think we 
should like to live in a cottage by a river with a 
beehive and a general servant, and nine rows of 
beans like Mr. Yeats, and lead a simple life. But 
moral scruples preserve us from it, just as they 
preserve one from suicide. When I feel that I 
want to live in the country, I know it is time 
to take a tonic or go to Ascot. I don’t believe 
for a moment that I was meant to be a ‘primrose 
by the river’s brim.’ If you go in for being a 
primrose by the river’s brim, you so soon become 
‘nothing more to him,’ or to anybody else. If 
Nature had intended me to be a vegetable, she 
would have made me more like a cabbage.” 

Miss Grantham was hardly ever roused by per- 
sonal criticism, partly because she hardly ever 
was submitted to it, and partly because it seemed 
to her to matter so singularly little what anyone 


fe else thought of her. But 
Ké when Dodo began again, 
“You’re a delicious cow,” 
she interrupted firmly and 
decisively, dropped any sem- 
blance of defence, and at- 
tacked without hesitation. 


“May I cheat when I play croquet?” 


“AND now it’s my turn,” 
; she said, “and don’t 
interrupt me, Dodo, by any smart repartees, be- 
cause they don’t impress me in the least. I may be 
a cabbage—though, as a matter of fact, I am not 
—but I would far sooner be a cabbage than a flea. 
All who live the sort of life which you have de- 
liberately adopted as your own are precisely like 
fleas. You hop about with dreadful springs, and 
take little bites of other people, and call that life. 
If you hear of some marvelous new invention, 
you ask the inventor to lunch and suck a little 
of his blood. Then at dinner you are told that 
everybody is talking about some new book, so 
you buy a copy next morning, cut the first fifty 
pages, leave it about in a prominent place, and 
ask the author to tea. Meanwhile, you forget 
all about the inventor. Then a new portrait 
painter appears, or a new conjurer at the music- 
halls, or a new dancer, and off you hop again and 
have another bite. For some obscure reason you 
think that that is life, whereas it is only being a 
flea. I don’t in the least mind your being a flea. 
But what I do object to is your daring to dis- 
approve of my way of life, about which you 
know nothing whatever. You called me _ nar- 
row i (Continued on page 118) 
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COSTUMES FOR EVERY 
DAYTIME NEED 


OVERBLOUSES 


OR the theatre, Bernard stitches an over- 
blouse of green satin with taupe. Odette’s 
quaint morning blouse of green tricot is edged 
with black, while a more elaborate affair by 
Lebreton, of orange tricot, is embroidered 
with brown and has brown bows on each 
hip. Another Odette blouse is of bright blue 
tricot banded with blue straw and galalite, 
Premet’s sports blouse of yellow jersey may 
be buttoned to the chin, if desired. Of tur- 
quoise blue tricot is a square-necked blouse 
banded with white tricot. Bound with gold 
braid is a severe little round-necked affair of 
yellow tricot. Bernard’s gay red_surplice 
blouse has two side peplums, while a smart 
model of green satin ties girlishly at the side, 


AFTERNOON DRESSES 


CHARMING simplicity makes an Alice Ber- 
nard frock of cerise taffeta combined with 
cerise Georgette. The sleeves and bodice, of 
the Georgette, are embroidered with cerise, 
while the taffeta skirt is etched with gold. 
The cord and tassel also are gold. Lanvin’s 
dress of blue kasha for the twelve-year-old 
is banded with red galon. White batiste 
makes the interesting yoke. 
Black braid and long black silk fringe adorn 
a Drecoll gown of blue serge and black satin 
cut on distinguished lines. The vest effect and 
buckled girdle are excellent. Spinelly wears 
an adorable brocade gown of blue, silver and 
gold, having silver clasps on each side at the 
waist-line. Most fascinating are the sharp 
pointed plaits falling below the skirt. Black 
monkey fur and black embroidery in a curious 
wheat design against white crépe de Chine 
make an intriguing costume for afternoon. 


SPRING TAILLEURS 


HERE is no more important costume in 

the spring wardrobe than the trotteur, and 
Paris is creating many beautiful models. Ber- 
nard embroiders black duvetyn with white silk 
in a graceful design. The coat, slightly plaited 
at the waist-line, and the skirt are bound with 
white. Premet’s straight short jacket is braided 
and buttoned with brown to match the skirt. 
The fabric is brown serge. Nothing could be 
more severely simple than Paquin’s trotteur 
of blue serge sashed with blue taffeta. 

The odd short coat is a triumph when Pre- 
met makes it of green kasha and trims it with 
black leather. Two large green buttons fasten 
the becoming collar. For this coat, Premet 
makes a tunic frock of green, red, blue and 
yellow plaid, with black leather binding all its 
edges and black embroidery adorning it. The 
three-piece costume by Charlotte is of gray 
crépe. The coat is furred with gray fox. 
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GOWNS AND COATS FOR 
EVERY WOMAN 


COATS FOR SPRING 


PARIS has an audacious way with her coats; 
she makes them as she pleases. Lebreton, 
for example, boldly embroiders a short, ripply 
coat of blue silk jersey with white and sets 
the sleeve in a low shoulder-line. Martial and 
Armand fringe a long loose wrap of black and 
gold lamé with the effective and popular 
monkey fur. 

Beer, however, makes two short sports coats, 
one of chamois tricot with Scotch plaid 
touches, the other of white tricot, collared 
and banded with green. Drecoll adds beige 
cloth and embroidery to black satin with de- 
lightful results, especially as to length. And 
last, but not least, is Lebreton’s sports coat of 
gray knitted wool with its voluminous collar 
and deep band of scarlet brushed wool. 


DINNER GOWNS 


ILVER lace, silver tissue and white seem to 

lead all other fabrics in Paris for evening 
costumes. A frock of white tissue worn at 
“Les Frolics” recently had a tunic of silver 
tissue and long side draperies of silver lace. 
Even the rose was silver and white. Silver in 
tassels and lace again appears on a background 
of black velvet and black chiffon. The chiffon 
overskirt forms the train, while the narrow 
girdle and bands are of crystal and silver. 

Lanvin uses rose satin for a slim dress with 
tucked-under panels slit to show a silver un- 
derskirt. A popular model, suggesting Callot, 
is of lilac velvet, having cream lace for the 
back of the bodice. The front of the gown is 
of the velvet. Vionnet’s favorite white crépe 
de Chine shaws cascade drapery on the skirt. 
A contrast is Poiret’s cape of black net with 
dots of black and white chenille arranged in 
rows to form bands of black against white. 


EVENING DRESSES 


JANVIN is putting long, thick tassels on 
many of her most beautiful gowns. She 
uses them of gold to weight the pointed strips 
of blue and silver ribbon applied to a skirt 
of rose and gold brocade. Cape drapery of 
white chiffon embroidered with crystals makes 
Martial and Armand’s gown of silver tissue 
appear a radiant fairylike creation. 
_ Red paillettes glorify the bodice of g charm- 
ing black velvet gown, while red crépe de 
Chine panels the skirt and makes the large 


bow at the sick Delicate and graceful is 
Doucet’s classi vn of white crépe de Chine 
girdled with ver leaves and trained in a 
fashion most c ( A striking use of silver 


lace is seen on a frocs of black crépe, the 
rolled girdle of black and _ silver bespeaks 
Poiret. Jet outlines the black net drapery and 
otherwise decorates a Martial and Armand 
gown in black satin of :uch beauty. 
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THE MODES 


A famous old print 


gowns to Miss Steinmetz. 


COSTUMES 


suggested each 
The bouffant skirt of white 
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OF YESTERDAY 
CHARMINGLY 
THE 


AFFECT 


OF TO-DAY 


of these lovely 


taffeta flounced with silver lace and sashed with black 


was inspired by the costume below. 


From another print 


came the frock of white taffeta banded with black, 
while the lady at the lower right suggested the gown 


of rose velvet in the center. 


The two frocks, one all 


ruffles of black lace and white net, the other a ‘lounced 
affair of gray crépe, belted with jewels, reflect the period. 
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IN SILK AND LACE OF 


TANGO HUE 


LOVELY MAIDENS DANCE 


From an early French print Miss Steinmetz took cas- 
cading lace frills and adapted them to a party dress of 


tango taffeta. 


The neck-line and tea-rose bouquet are 


of the period. The stately dowager, at the lower left, 
yielded her ruchings to adorn the demure little dress 
of tango satin; tango, by the way, is the ultra-modern 
name for a new shade of yellow. The overskirt and 
flounces of the high-bred lady at the right appear in 


the gown of 


tango lace and chiffon in the foreground. 
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Foulard will be much in evidence 
for spring frocks. Jenny makes 
a fetching afternoon dress of 
dark blue figured with white and 
banded with dark blue Georgette. 
The uneven treatment of the 
tunic reflects the new tendency. 


The sash is the striking feature 
of Charlotte’s attractive and 
wearable coat-dress of midnight 
blue taffeta, but we are also im- 
pressed by the Chinese embroi- 
dery in beige wool, and by the 
collar that may be worn open. 


CHARLOTTE 








DGEUILLET 


\ JENNY ( 





PARIS FAVORS MANY 


VARIED FABRICS 


ANY summer frocks will be made of 
foulard, combined often with another 
fabric—mousseline, crépe Georgette, 
gabardine or some other wool tissue. 
Jenny’s frock, seen above, at the left, 
is a happy conception of blue foulard 

combined with Georgette. Some foulard frocks 
will be trimmed with organdie and some with 
plain satin. A pretty beige foulard with a white 
figure is embroidered a bit with black, resulting in 
a black-and-white design. The black embroidery, 
however, is not an all-over effect, as it appears 
only on the corsage and on a part of the skirt. 
All of these frocks and many, many others 
show the normal or near-normal waist-line and 
the slender silhouette which women simply re- 
fuse to discard. Whether it be developed in 
cloth primly girdled, as Deeuillet presents in the 
smart street dress shown above, or of taffeta, 
dashingly sashed, as is Charlotte’s gown at the 
left, the outline is pronouncedly straight, with 
variations that intrigue woman’s fancy. 


A SIMPLE frock of white piqué seen at Cannes 

was worn under a smart short jacket of black 
kasha embroidered with silver—the corsage of the 
piqué frock being fashioned like a waistcoat, with 
mannish pockets, and buttoned smartly to the 
chin. The front of the collar was made of black 
satin, which formed an effective background for 
a string of pearls which were drawn out in a loop 
over the top of the collar. The hat was a Maria 
Guy model with a crown of black picot and a 
brim of black crépe de Chine with a crépe de 
Chine bow knotted on the side. 

Odd, indeed, was a straight one-piece frock of 
beige wool—one of the new thin dull-surfaced 
stuffs stitched with bright green silk and striped 
with black ribbon ciré, forming a plaid. All the 
edges were bound with black, the girdle was of 
black ribbon ciré and the frock opened down the 
front over a chemisette of frilled white muslin. 
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Black broadcloth has returned to 
favor with most satisfactory re- 
sults. Deuillet embroiders it 
with gold and finishes the bodice 
with double frills of green and 
rose ribbon. The overskirt is 
piped with lavender ribbon. 


Cheruit presents an extremely 
long overblouse of gray silk 
duvetyn that more than suggests 
the artist’s working smock. With 
its belt of tarnished silver and 
black lace insertion it makes, 
however, a delectable little frock. 
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Chanel gives a cachet to tassels 
when she makes them long and 
fat and arranges them in rows 
on a black crépe de Chine din- 
ner gown. Unusual notes are the 
openwork banding and black silk 
braid on the square-cut bodice. 


Women are wisely remaining 
faithful to the frock with hand- 
kerchief drapery. Beer blends 
two shades of rose tulle to fash- 
ion a youthful dance dress hav- 


ing an odd shoulder-line. Crys- 
tal balls fasten the _ sleeves. 
Ve te 
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CHANEI! 


MUCH 
TISSUE IS 


SILVER LACE AN 
USED 


ACE is much used—cream lace flounces be- 
low a corsage of cream Georgette, in one 
case—black lace combined with black 
tulle and silver lace in another. Evening 
frocks of very thin tulle embroidered with 
bright silver are also smart, gold lace 

being used somewhat less frequently. 


HE frocks worn at the Ballets Russes vary 

greatly in style. One night many full skirts 
may be seen—young girls in pastel taffetas with 
bouffant Lanvin skirts and slender sleeveless cor- 
sages, and matrons in close, draped corsages and 
full skirts. One of the latter costumes, of silver 
tissue, was trimmed with flounces of transparent 
black lace. Another was of cloth of silver trimmed 
with silver lace. Several full-skirted black taffeta 
frocks were trimmed lavishly with black lace, in 
Lanvin’s well-known style. 

On another night practically all the noticeable 
frocks were slender in silhouette—slim slips of 
silver tissue trimmed a bit with silver lace, slen- 
der pailletted frocks or simple robes of white 
satin or white crépe de Chine. 

It was noticeable that in genéral the full-skirted 
frocks were worn by foreigners—women from 
Spain or Portugal or South America, olive- 
skinned and dark-eyed, with great combs of deli- 
cately carved shell thrust coquettishly aslant in 
their dark hair. 





HITE is very smart at the moment, replacing 
somewhat the all-black effects of the early 
season. But all in all, silver lace and silver tissue 
are most widely used. Slender little silver tissue 
bodices above straight-falling scantily-flounced 
skirts of silver lace are modishly worn over under- 
dresses of silver or white-and-silver tissue, white 
satin or, more rarely, white taffeta. 
Many slender frocks of silver lace and silver- 
pailletted tulle, divide honors with slender frocks 
of black lace over black satin, equally charming. 





—_ 


White satin is never so lovely as 
when its lines are simple. wo 
narrow trains intensify the nota- 
ble severity of a gown seen at 
the Ballets Russes, while color 
was given by an emerald brooch 
and green roses worn on girdle. 


The fish-tail train, although usu 
ally awkward due to its “flop- 
ping” qualities, made a graceful 
appearance at the Ballets Russes, 
perhaps because the gown was 
built of lustrous rose and silver 
- brocade. It has a backward fichu. 


— 
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GOWNS THAT POINT THE WAY 
OF A MAID IN SPRING 


Many lovely costumes are seen at the Ballets Russes. 

A noticeable affair of brown crépe de Chine and flesh- 

colored satin has Turkish trousers of the satin in lieu of 

an underslip. Bands of blue embroidery outline the 
looped panel and sections of the skirt. 


The three-flounced skirt of lace, either’in black or white, 

is immensely smart and very youthful. Of white Chan- 

tilly lace is a dance frock having three tiers of lace 

across the front. The upper flounce forms a tunic in 
the back covering the second flounce. 


An interesting treatment of silver lace is shown in a 

gown of jade green and silver brocade. The silver lace 

forms one side of the corsage, which is held in place by 

crystals. Rose and silver brocade and silver tissue make 
the oddly shaped girdle. 


Premet dyes fine-meshed lace to match téte de négve 

crépe de Chine and uses it for side panels over a skirt 

of the crépe. The panels form an overskirt at the sides 

that falls below the under part to give the new long 
effect to the skirt. 





PREMET Scarlet cire satin is one of the things that Paris is quite 
keen about. Studded with paillettes, it was used for 
the narrow girdle of a black velvet evening gown. The 
gently rounded skirt and the slightly bloused bodice 


were also pailletted. 
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TAILLEURS FROM PARIS THAT 
REFLECT THE LATEST MODE 





\ 
\ \j\ 
\ Of course, Paris likes the sweater, when | ¥4 
\ ™ Lallement embroiders a lemon yellow | ; \ | 
‘> affair with roses and leaves in varicol- fi \j 
t 4 Y \ ored chenille. The matching scarf is { 
J j i ; \ aN heavily fringed with bright yellow wool. | | 
4 / F Za 4 t \\ Vm ({ 
? ee \\ . Lanvin trims a dark blue serge } 
re j on Ty ’ By trotteur with bands of red cloth | | 
) { ae iS Lp and points of white piqué arranged WN 
4 { aa “"y ‘a ! in scallops, shown above in the cen- } | 
sd \ - i I ter. Red galalite buttons fasten it. | || 
1 i; | |: 
j The reason why every woman knows she likes white 
| aaa: | serge is explained when Martial and Armand create } | 
if i} a three-piece tailleur of it. The cuffs and side pieces |) \\\ Re | 7 i 
{ | of the coat complement each other. White crépe de \ \ j ‘ Y 
Chine makes the upper part of the frock. 
i | { j \ \ } + \ 
} { — Lanvin, unwilling to let well enough alone, adds a \\ te \ 
pee af | short full box coat to the blue serge trotteur shown \ \ \ 
above. The inch high collar and the piqué points \ 4 \ 
give an adorably quaint effect and are signs that ae 
point direct to Lanvin. 
LANVIN White piqué again appears on Lanvin’s black velvet I 


jacket that completes a costume of jade green crépe. 
The points finish the cuffs, edge of jacket and the 
becoming collar and gilet. Bands of black velvet 
§ form the girdle. 

































Posed by Margaret Lawre) 


The figured blouse or coat with a dark frock has un- 
doubtedly come into its own. Above Bendel shows a cre- 
tonne oat the light sand-colored ground contrasting 
charmingly with the design of foliage and flowers in blue 
nd dull plum color. From the ends of the band of fur 

the neck hang blue ribbons. Beneath the coat is worn 

straight blue crépe frock with an accordion plaited skirt. 


Warmer tones in figured material are shown in the costume 
at the right The dominating note of the blouse, which 
with its long peplum is made of a heavy corded silk, is rich 
brown. The collar and cuffs are of henna crépe de Chine, 
which forms the skirt as well. With this frock Miss Law- 
rence chooses to wear a very becoming hat of the deep 
brown adorned with orange and brown varnished quills. 
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UNUSUAL IN 
COLOR OR 
FABRIC 


B 


HENRI BENDEL 


Remembering “Tea for 
Three” and “Wedding Bells” 
theatregoers have learned to 
expect a great deal from 
Margaret Lawrence. And 
they have not been disap- 
pointed this season, for in 
“Transplanting Jean” Miss 
Lawrence is quite irresisti- 
ble. The play is a transla- 
tion from the “Papa” of De 
Flers and De_ Cailavet, 
which has delighted Euro- 
pean audiences for years. 


Photographs hy 
Edward Thayer Monroe 
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Portrait study by Franc 


? hehe 


ROSALIND FULLER 


We cannot refrain from expressing regret that Rosalind Fuller’s singing 
voice has left the musical revue stage to play a speaking part with Grant 
Mitchell in “The Challenge’, but it’s good to have her with us at any loss 
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JANE JARVIS HAS SELECTED 
FOR SPRING WARDROBES 














The popular overblouse is espe- This year the overblouse is par- 
cially attractive in henna, bisque, ticularly well liked. The tailored 
gray, navy, black or white crépe model above has narrow plaited 
de Chine with narrow scalloped ruffies and is formed of men’s 
trimming. The price is $15. wear white silk. Price $12.75, 
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PRING looms ahead—not so very far ahead either—and 
with it come thoughts of spring and summer wardrobes. 
Perhaps you do not live in one of the larger cities and 
the trip to the metropolis seems a fearful ordeal; per- 

) haps, on the other hand, although your home is not a 

stone’s throw from the nation’s greatest shopping district, 
your time is so occupied that the selection of your warm weather 
clothes is something you dread. Whichever is the case, the answer 
/ to your problem is easier than may seem possible. 

In the country’s largest city, in the center of hundreds of shops 
which show the newest and finest things from abroad or of 
domestic manufacture, there is a woman who is anxious to help 
you. She has selected clothes for numberless women before you 

A frock of navy Poiret twill is This taffeta frock comes in and a short note will put all this experience at your disposal. 

Address it to Jane Jarvis, care of Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th 

Street, New York City. 


ES 


indispensable. The one above navy, black, dark brown and 
is embroidered on sleeves and gray with handmade taffeta 
overskirt with henna or gray flowers and an_ embroidered 
Sizes 14-44; price $49.50. vestee. Sizes 14-20; $59.50. 


For motoring one may use 
a mushroom straw in any 
of the sports shades. The 
band and bow are of 
\ Georgette. Price $20.50. 





This year when one-piece frocks are being worn so 

much a long coat is quite a necessity. The one at the 

extreme left is a copy of an imported model. It may be 

obtained in brown, navy or silver gray Veldyne lined in 
self-color pussywillow silk. $98.50. 





For country wear there is nothing more serviceable than 
an English homespun suit. In the center is one which 
comes in tan, green or henna colorings, lined with silk 
of the same color. $45. The hat is of straw ribbon 
in tomato red, French blue, navy, black or jade. $26 








Custom made and very mannish with its leather but- 

tons, this tweed sports coat is indeed a bargain at $48. 

It is equally attractive in grays, or browns. The hat is 

crépe de Chine with a soft tam crown embroidered all 
over in gilt and wool. Price with tax $26. 
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BLOUSES, FROCKS AND COATS 
WITH THE NEWEST LINES 





B 


Blouses are necessary accessories An’ interesting combination of \ 
for the tailleurs which, however Georgette and satin produces the 
ubiquitous the one-piece frock, dainty blouse shown above at 
greet the first spring breeze. the right. It comes in bisque, 
This one of dimity costs $6.95. navy blue and gray. Price $9.75. 





In the center above is an overblouse of crépe de Chine 
trimmed with narrow ruffles and bands of crépe. It may 
be obtained in henna, bisque or gray for $12.75. 


A navy blue (or red) overblouse and white skirt make 
up the flannel sports suit’ below. Sizes 14-20; $75. The 
rough straw hat is bound with angora. $24.35. 





The beads that trim the Canton crépe frock below con- 
trast with its color—be it black, brown, navy, gray, 


white or bisque. It comes in sizes 36-44. Price $69.50. For cool spring days a light wrap is useful. 


In Ramona cloth, a Bolivia fabric, lined with 
peau de cygne it is $65.00. The model comes 
in silver-pine gray, twilight blue or light tan 
A navy tricotine suit with a circular skirt and short embroidered in _ self-color. Sizes 14-18. 
box coat is trimmed with gray or henna and lined with 
gray. Sizes 14-20; $58. Taffeta and ostrich hat, $23.25. 


A cape suit is a pleasing innovation—espe- 
cially when it combines navy tricotine and 
satin and is embroidered in blue or gray. 
$95.50. The broad hat with taffeta band 
and large rosette in all colors is $24.35, 


Attractively boyish and yet losing none of 
the chic so dear to the feminine heart, this 
overblouse of cotton homespun with its 
white Buster Brown collar and cuffs may be 
had in white, blue, maize or gray. $11.50. 
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For one’s first suit Miss Stein- 
metz has designed a smart 
dark blue serge trimmed on 
sleeves and pocket with bands 
of black soutache braid. The 
blue straw hat has a bow of 
blue ribbon along the brim. 


1l/ the fury of March winds 
cannot blow away her poise 
when she wears a skirt of ac 
cordion plaited blue Canton 


crépe and a charming gray 


cloth blouse with a tiny blue 


vestee. Her hat is also gray 








yer a ~ 


When mademoiselle rolls her hoop m 
the Bois on a sunny morning the short- 
ness of her skirts rivals her elders’. 


SENSIBLE CLOTHES FOR 
GROWING GIRLS 


Design é E. M. 4. STEINMETZ 





When one is all of ten one’s serge frock must be chic. 
That at the left above has collar and cuffs of lingerie 
bordered with lace, and a very perky look. 


A frock of warm brown crépe is banded by Miss Stein- 
metz with ribbon of a darker brown. The tiny plaits 
on either side of the skirt are another interesting touch. 


Miss Steinmetz creates the frock above at the right by 
combining blue Roshanara crépe with a rich black velvet 
sash and collar and cuffs of linen. 
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What fourteen - year - old 
would not delight in this al- 
most grown-up tailleur? The 
soft wood-brown Kasha is 
accentuated by a lighter note 
of tan at the throat. A 
brown straw hat completes it 


Gray Poiret twill and a gray- 
blue hat are becoming to a 
young person of twelve—es- 
pecially so if she happens to 
be a brunette. Its loose lines 
make this an ideal cape-coat 
for play-time comfort. 
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“Pm re end to serve you today I 

In the true Constitutional way | 

I'll build up each party who wants to be hearty \ 

And that's civil service, I'll say'” | 

| 

| 
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JOsEpy GAMPBELL GoMPANY > 
CAMDEN,N.J.,U.S-A 





Ready to serve 


Are you as ready to have us serve you as we is 
are to serve? i 
The biggest part of the so-called “servant 3 
question” is often the mistress question. Do you i 
make the most of all the good service right at a 
your command? I 
Here is the whole big, experienced Campbell’s 
Soups organization with the famous Campbell's 
kitchens engaged in preparing soups of exceptional | 
‘ quality and food value for your home table. Do iN 
you give yourself the full benefit? A 
Campbell's Tomato Soup made from the pure i 
juice of Seal red- -ripe tomatoes and other nutritious 
ingredients, cannot be excelled for purity and flavor. 
4 It is appetizing, nourishing, relished by all, good for 
: any meal any day in the year. Do you enjoy this 
| delicious soup as often as you might? 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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HORUS AMR a NE 


N irresistible “age-of-innocence” charm 
is one of the most delightful features of 
the Children’s Department at McCutcheon’s. 


AT aN 


Somehow the desired simplicity of the child’s 
wardrobe has here been carefully guarded, 
while the workmanship itself has lent a dis- 
tinctiveness that is all the more delightful 
because unpretentious. 


Smocks, frocks, rompers— Oliver Twists — 
all have a rare individuality, sometimes in 
handwork, often in daintily contrasting colors 
—always the materials are of the finest quality. 


Layettes 


SUGGESTIONS for Layettes and Infant 
Outfits with accompanying cost gladly sent 
upon request. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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POT OF GOLD 


George Agnew 


Chamberlain’s 


Novel 


(Continued from page 63) 


“I will,” said Bourne, “on one condi- 
tion.” 

“What is it?” she asked in her turn. 

“That we are to be together every mo- 
ment,” said Bourne, with the calm intensity 
of a madman, “every moment of the hour, 
every day of the year, all the years of our 
life.” 

The smile left the girl’s lips, her fingers 
trembled, her eyes grew soft to a look of 
tender pleading. 

“Oh!” she begged, ‘please don’t. Please 
really play. Please smile. Please laugh for 
a little while—first.” 

Bourne caught his breath at the hearing 
of that half-spoken promise; he did smile. 

“My dear,’ he said, touching her hand 
very lightly, “I will play any game in the 
world you wish me to play, only you must 
marry me first. It’s too late to-night, but 
I’m sure we could arrange it for to-mor- 
row. 

Again the girl laughed that laugh of the 
suddenly loosed brook. Her eyes sobered; 
she turned her hand and pressed his fingers 
with a tender, fleeting touch. 

“Please,” she pleaded. “Do not frighten 
me, I beg you.” 


‘THE girl spoke with genuine trepidation, 
but not for any bodily harm that might 
befall her. She was conscious of a new pos- 
session, a feeling which filled her heart as 
one may filla cup to the very brim, and of 
which she would have no single drop spilled 
by the striking of a jarring note. Her eyes 
widened and for a moment lost their soft- 
ness; they stared at Bourne’s tense face, 
across which emotions were playing as 
openly and as unashamed as shadows in the 
sun, and she knew that above all things 
she wished to bind him beyond the grip of 
any passing fancy. 

Bourne never could have imagined that 
in the instant between her measuring 
gravity and her gleaming transfiguration 
she had come to one of those momentous 
decisions which only the highly imaginative 
can conceive and then pursue with un- 
wearying doggedness. The hunter in woman 
is necessarily more highly developed and 
more subtle than the hunter in man; in the 
course of their short contact he had given 
her but one clue on which to work and now 
she pounced upon it with unerring intuition, 
He had spoken of the holding power of 
mystery. 

“You are going to play my game,” she 
said softly. “You and I, we are two people 
who were born to-day. If you have really 
lived before, I don’t want to know about it; 
I’ll ask no one about it. And as for me, I 
am a girl given to the world just as I stand, 
all dressed and grown up like the sweet 
dolls in the shops. I am what I am and 
from that alone you are to learn. You may 
read me like a book of stories written by 
an unseen and unknown hand, but you are 
never to ask this or that right out. Prom- 
ise. Will you promise?” 

“To hear your voice,” said Bourne, “just 
to go on hearing your voice, I will promise 
anything. I have seen lovely girls in this 
town before; I have asked to be presented 
to them and have stood entranced by the 
softness of everything about them; their 
eyes, the texture of their skin, their lips 
and the things they wear; and then they 
have spoken and spoiled it all. When we 
become a truthful race, we will seldom say 
to our girls, ‘Did you speak?’ but always 
‘Did you squeak?’ ” 

The girl turned her head in a charming, 
birdlike movement of interest and appre- 
ciation 


“T LIKE to talk to you,” she said, smil- 

ing genuinely. “I have dreamed of a 
man who would understand all that one 
said, and of another who could say things, 
and I’ve balanced the first against the sec- 
ond and puzzled over which to choose. 
How wonderful it would be if you should 
be both of them!” 

“Wouldn't it?” said Bourne eagerly. 

“You like my voice,” continued the girl. 
“I’m glad you like it, because sounds are so 
important. They have no theory, in spite 
of all the rules of harmony. Some of them 
enchant us, some strike terror to the heart 
and some are just grim, or comical, or per- 
haps weird, like the shuff-shuff-shuffling of 
feet in the Ouvidor in Rio. It’s exotic; you 
get the truth of it slowly; you are startled; 
then you know all of a sudden why it is; 
because there are no carriages, no horses, 
no wheels in that busy street.” 

“Rio!” exclaimed Bourne, as he began 
to ask a question and then arrested the 
words on the tip of his tongue, halted by 
a look of flashing admonition in the girl's 
grave eyes. He smiled. “Don’t be angry,” 
he begged. “I didn’t, after all.” 

“No, but you were going to,” she 
said. 


HEY were silent for a moment and then 
Bourne came out of his reverie with a 
sudden exclamation. 
“Are you always going to be so clever?” 
he cried. “You've given me the answer t 
a faint foolish question that has hung in 
my mind for six years; the sound of the 
clog, clog-clogging in the Street of the 
Theatres in Kyoto. I couldn't understand 
why it has puzzled me and would never be 
forgotten. It’s the same reason as the 
Ouvidor, You have thought it all out.” 
“Yes,” said the girl pensively. _ 


. rT “e u é 
right. Those two oo 


; x wheelless sounds are 
bloodless _ relations. She glanced up at 
him wonderingly. “Think of our both hav. 
ing listened to the dull clatter of the getas 
in the Street of the Theatres, perhaps on 
the same night!” 

Bourne’s face tensed suddenly: he looked 
at her shrewdly but made no comment, In- 
stead he said: “I, too, hold the recollec- 
tion of sounds that haunt me still. The 
two notes of the blind masseurs of Yoko. 
hama, all night long; that’s a memory of 
the fitful sleeper, and so is the unforget- 
table clanking tap of the watchmen with 
their stalls heavily loaded with metal 
washers.” 

The girl nodded her head dreamily, “] 
love the old capitals,” she continued pres- 
ently, with a distant look in her eyes, 
“Nara, with its funny big Daibutsu like a 
monstrous toy, and Old Kyoto—so very 
very old, so interminable around its palaces 
of mystery, so filthy, so studded with tem- 
ples, so narrow in detail and so broad to the 
eye from Mount Hiei-zan. Something hurts 
here,” she said, laying her hand on her 
breast, “when I think of the cherry blos- 
soms of Arashi-yama!” : 
“You love Japan?” asked Bourne ten- 
tatively. 

HE considered for a moment. He could 

not tell whether she paused to weigh the 
question as a question, or whether it was 
the answer itself that required thought. 
“Yes, I love it,’ she said finally, “but with 
a tolerance.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Bourne quickly, carried away by a keen 
interest which, for an instant, forgot her 
as a person and regarded her mereiy as a 
fascinating puzzle. 

“I mean that I love Japan as I love an 
echo. The Japanese—what they are, what 
they have, all the fantastic imagery of 
their arts, handicrafts and lore are stolen 
from the great source.” 

“The great source?” 
vaguely. 

The girl nodded emphatically; her eyes 
grew luminous. “From the Middle King- 
dom,” she murmured. “Who of us that 
has ridden on its great rivers does not 
know it for the cradle of human woe and 
of the practical pursuit of the dream of 
happiness?” 

He stared at her, utterly bewildered. His 
brain was in a whirl; passing before his 
dazzled eyes was a scintillating kaleido- 
scope through whose prisms he caught con- 
fused glimpses of this fresh young girl as 
the manifestation of the spirit of man’s 
ultimate aspiration, winging from far-away 
places, fugitive as a wraith of mist. He 
drew himself together with a deep, quiver- 
ing breath. 

“China!” he murmured. “Father of 
pleasure and pain, of art, science and in- 
vention and Queen Mother to the Five 
Blessings of the heart’s desire!” 

The girl leaned forward and bowed her 
head as though to lay the heaped treasure 
of its gold upon an altar. “Ah!” she 
breathed, “you can understand!” 

She turned her gaze to his and met it 
frankly, daringly. He stared into the 
depths of her dark brown eyes until the 
freckles of gold held there in lucent sus- 
pension seemed to twinkle at him from a 
laughing heaven. 


repeated Bourne 


“@ XO on,” he demanded. “I dare you to 

go on! Tell me of the four great 
rivers, the blue, the white, the red and the 
black.” 

“Ah, no,” said the girl, shaking her 
head and laughing. ‘You know too much. 
You might think that I had indeed stood 
beneath the peach tree of the genii, and 
eaten of the fruit of immortality.” 

She continued with her own thoughts. 
“Shall I tell you why I will never again 
enter the Hong-kew Market at Shanghai? 
she asked. “Because of a beggar; an OF- 
dinary meniber of the guild, I suppose, but 
the first I ever saw. He was lying doubled 
at the knees and hips, his head buried in 
the dust of the most crowded of the mar- 
ket’s thoroughfares. People stepped over 
and around him. He never moved; never 
looked up. His rags and his hair were 

(Continued on page 90) 
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matted filth, his limbs were incredibly thin, 
and his nails had grown out and curved 
until their tips were imbedded in the palms 
of his hands. He was gray like vermin; 
a monstrous unwinking toad. Have I made 
you see him? He frightened me. I didn't 
feel pity; I hated him and the Hong-kew 
Market.’ 


OURNE was amazed at the suppressed 

vehemence of her speech; its intensity 
swept him away as though he were carried 
by the strength of her recollections to a 
share in the thing her eyes had seen. He 
forgot the crowded encircling tables, the 
thickly swaying dancers and the synco- 
pated music. The sights, sounds and even 
the smells of China assailed him. He re- 
membered how he had jeered at them in 
the callow days of his only complete swing 
around the world and perceived that each 
day, each year and to-night more than ever 
before, they jeered back at him, fortified 
in the lasting stronghold of an_ indelible 
impression. He realized quite suddenly 
that things Chinese had haunted him in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. 

Noticing his withdrawal the girl touched 
his arm to draw his attention and said, 
“I'm sorry I told you about the beggar. 
I shall never again describe anything ugly 
to you; never. It is wrong to say, ‘Look, 
did you ever see anything so ugly,’ when 
there are so many beauties which the 
tongue has never told.” 

“Would you call China a great source of 
beauty?” asked Bourne speculatively. 

rhe girl did not hurry to answer him 
and he did not press her. 

“She has one source of superna] beauty,’ 
she said at length. “Kingteh-chen has seen 
generations come and go between each of 
its deaths and resurrections. It has passed 
away and been born again, measuring the 
years of its lives by dynasties. The reigns 
of forgotten monarchs are illustrious or 
despised, according to the thin stream of 
pottery which they caused to flow from the 
three thousand furnaces. Have you never 
seen them at night, setting the plain on 
fire? To come out upon the hills and 
catch sight of the level sea of flame—that’s 
an hour of beauty. And then to climb 
down and on and on until the lake of fire 
springs up and around you, painting the 
heavens and the myriad hovels with an im- 
partial brush! No one knows why the 
great city of artizans is perched along the 
desert flat at the fork of the rivers, miles 
and miles away from the lodes of clay and 
of ore which are its life’s blood, but I 
think it was by a special dispensation of 
those gods who attend to linking the base 
with the sublime.” 

Bourne frowned in concentration, and be- 
gan hesitatingly and then with a surer 
voice to quote: 


“And birdlike poised on balanced wing 
Above the town of Kingteh-chen, 

A burning town or seeming so— 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 

With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the livid glare 

Of jets and flashes of red fire.” 


T his first words his companion eyed 
him narrowly, as though striving to 
find some motive lurking behind the reci- 
tation of the apt verses, but. by the time 
he had finished she was reassured. She 
nodded her head appreciatively and let her 
hand fall open upon the table. 

“Smells; narrow filthy alleys; miserable 
crowding hovels,”’ she continued, “‘swarm- 
ing transients, distrustful habituées; miles 
of dust, mud and stagnant pools, but above, 
the clean flame of fire; and in every land on 
the face of the globe where men hoard 
treasure, the enduring flowers of the dark 


travail. To be beautiful and fixed is some- 
thing, but to so spread delight to the eye 


that four hundred years ago a sultan of 
Egypt could do Lorenzo de Medici no 
greater honor than to send him a few pieces 
of celadon, that’s to be truly a source of 
beauty, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Bourne. “What 
Chinese porcelain is to you the most won- 
derful? Which do you love the best?” 

“The most wonderful!’ she cried de- 
spairingly, and threw out both hands in 
an entrancing gesture of disclosure. “‘Look 


at me,” she said. “I’m not the seven books 
of wisdom, nor even the British Encyclo- 
pedia. I’m just a girl.” 


Bourne stared at her as though he were 
discovering her anew. His mind raced 
back from its pilgrimage to a distant shrine 
of beauty, and his eyes devoured her lovely 
face and arms and neck with an avidity 


which would have been comical had it been 
less sincere. His thoughts were written 
He was trying to per- 


across his features. 


suade himself that this fresh young person 
who had touched with a fairy wand all his 
half-dormant centers of emotion and set 
tingling the faculties of interest and en- 
thusiasm which linger at the crossways of 
youth, was verily flesh and flowing blood. 

“Why worry,” he asked wonderingly, 
“about blanc de chine, crackle, under and 
overglaze, Nanking, Canton or the famille 
verte when you are here, and alive?” 


HE tinge in her cheeks deepened under 

his frank, unwavering gaze, but as is 
the way of woman when she sees the object 
of her pursuit standing at her mercy and 
awaiting eagerly the coup de grace, she 
swerved as though with a deliberate effort 
to elude the direct contact of too sudden 
personalities and resumed the intangible 
quality of a dreamer at large. 

You asked me which I love the best, 
didn’t you?” she reminded him. “I love 
the whole, the self-colored pieces. Listen! 
Listen to the poem of their names: Sea- 
green, pea-green and apple-green, so soit, 
the tenderest, deepest rest for the eye that 
art has ever formed; the blue of the tur- 
quoise, royal blue, and last, most unfath- 
omable, the blue of the midnight sky; and 
then the regal, defiant reds, sang de beuf, 
king of colors, mule’s blood, pigeon’s blood, 
ruby, pink and coral. After them come the 
yellows; lemon, imperial, mustard and 
straw; but dearest to me, clair de lune for 
its lovely name, and peach-bloom because 
it was a child of no man’s fancy but came 
to him like a flower of chance carried on 
the bosom of a strayed puff of air. But 
that is not quite true; I am ungenerous if 
I don't tell you that I love peach-bloom 
because it is my foster-mother, because it 
saved me from poverty, fed me, clothed me 
in silk and velvet and satin.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” de- 
manded Bourne. 

For an instant the girl appeared to be 
startled, then she seemed to take a fresh 
grip on some obscure determination and 
met his puzzled eyes with an assured smile. 


“Shall I tell you?” she replied. “Shall 
I tell you of the Alloway. vase?” 
“If you don't now, replied Bourne 


solemnly, ‘‘I shall die.” 

HE sat for a moment in thought, her 

head drooping forward; then she raised 
it and gazed through and beyond him. 

“Imagine, if you can,” she commenced, 
“one of the indiscriminate, straggling, un- 
walled towns on the banks of the Yangtze; 
wander through the maze of the tumbled 
market which stretches its disorder to the 
river's edge; dodge the stalls with their 
huge bowls and smells of messy foods, 
step over baskets, produce and squatting 
vendors, stare at the craft, the sampans, 
river scows and house-boats, until you find 
one particularly battered and sundried, with 
its snub nose buried in the mud of the 
bank. It is a glaring day; a hot day. Do 
you see it? Are you far, far away?” 

Bourne nodded his head. “I am there,’ 
he said. 

“If you are really there,” she continued, 
“so many years ago, you can see a man 
step off the w eather-beaten house-boat hold- 
ing a little girl by the hand. He looks tall 
because he is so thin, but he isn’t very tall. 
Under the brim of his helmet you can see 
nice eyes, but the light in them is asleep: 
he wears a beard that is turning gray and 
a drooping mustache with a fine sweep to 
it. He hangs his head when he walks as 
though he were thinking and _ thinking 
where next to put his foot. 

“The little girl has tremendously long 
legs and big eyes; she is all legs and eyes: 
her legs swallow her body and her eyes eat 
up her face, so that there’s nothing to see 
of it except that it is pale like the face of 
the moon. She is glad enough to get off 
the boat; she skips as she walks. The man 
leads her to a corner of the market, and 
there they stand to stare and be stared at. 
They have come to buy rice and fish, but 
they are not in a lurry.” The man calls 
her ‘Clair-de-lune’. He says, ‘Clair-de- 
lune, by the grace of God and with no 
stomach for food we'll get down to Shé ing- 
hai with a hundred yen to bless ourselves.’ 
And then, quite suddenly, he straightens 
and his eyes blaze into life. He drops the 
little girl’s hands, starts to run toward 
a coolie who is trotting by, controls him- 
self, walks after the coolie with a swift 
easy stride and taps him on the shoulder. 
Do you see the coolie?”’ 

“Not very clearly,’ 

“Show him to me. 

“He was just the most ordinary kind 
of a coolie,’ continued the girl. “He 
had on one of those round inverted basket 
hats, very old; he wore a dirty smock 
which had been white ages before and 

(Contir ued on page 92) 
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straw sandals bound to his feet. He was 
trotting along holding one hand a little 
ahead of his body, and dangling from one 
finger by a loop was some kind of filthy 
bottle with a cord of woven straw bound 
around its long slim neck. He looked to 
the little girl as if he had come to the 
market for just one thing: ten cash worth 
of oil. 

“When the white man tapped him on the 
shoulder, he stopped with a vague stare on 
his face as though he was afraid he might 
forget about the oil. He listened to the 
white man, looked down at the bottle, 
shook his head violently and started to go 
on. He would not sell the bottle. Then 
the white man called out, ‘One hundred yen, 
foolish one, dishonorable son of worthy 
ancestors.’ At the sound of one hundred 


| yen the coolie’s eyes opened suddenly so 


| dollars he had in the world. 


wide that they certainly pained him; he 
gasped and presently held out a trembling 
claw of a hand. 

“The white man dragged many Mexican 
dollars from his pockets, all the Mexican 
The coolie 
could not count them; ten or fifty, they 
would have been the same to him, for 
never before had his sensible dreams prayed 
for so great an amount of wealth. He gave 


| the white man the bottle, which was so in- 


| ward the river’s edge. 


| one corner. 


crusted in filth that one could scarcely no- 
tice how sweetly it was shaped, and stood 
staring at him as he called to the little 
girl to come quickly and hastened away to- 
You have begun to 
“No, no,” said Bourne. “I will guess 
nothing. Tell me.” 


“PMHE man shouted for the crew,’’ she 

continued. ‘He gathered them quickly, 
for they had not had time to scatter far. 
He bought rice from the nearest stall; he 
helped to ease the house-boat from the 
muddy bank. He talked of the wonders of 
Shanghai; of how swift was the journey 
when heart and current travel together; 
then he drew the little gir] into the rude 
shelter at the stern, closed carefully the 
mat door, set the jar upon the table, sank 
to a seat on a stool before it and looked 
at it almost wildly, a blaze of light in his 
eyes and his thin hands locked together to 
keep them from trembling. 

““Clair-de-lune, he said presently, 
‘fetch a pail of hot water as though you 
were to bathe; I do not wish Ting-foo to 
bring it.’ 

“The little girl obeyed; she was very ex- 
cited. She fetched the hot water and her 
best knitted wash-cloth, badly unraveled at 
The man dipped the cloth and 
taking up the jar very tenderly began to 
wash it. As soon as he had cleaned a 
shining little spot, he set the jar down 


| again, and sighed, and smiled, and leaned 


over to pat the girl with the point of his 


| beard—a way he had when his hands were 


soiled. 

“Draw up your stool, little Clair-de- 
lune,’ he said. ‘Sit close to me and watch 
the rising of the sun of happiness.’ 

“Because the small jar smelled fright- 
fully, not only outside but in, he dipped it 
into the hot water, filled it, rinsed it again 
and again, and then put it to soak. But 


: | he was too impatient to let it lie for long 





| pered the man. 


and presently he plunged his hand to the 
bottom of the pail and fetched it out again. 
The water was very hot; it stained his 
hand and wrist a fiery red, but he did not 
mind. He began to rub the bottle again. 
The filth wrinkled and came off in flakes 
and broad smudges. The vase seemed to 
awake from a black sleep as the man’s 
eyes had awakened. It began to smile. 
Its smile was like red lips, incredibly soft 
and deep with imprisoned color. 

“*Shut your eves, Clair-de-lune,’ whis- 
‘Shut your eyes tightly.’ 


“fTHE little girl closed her eyes with all 
the force of her eyelids; she felt the 
man reach down and take up the skirt of 
her short white frock; she knew that he 
was rubbing the vase dry and free of the 
last speck of dirt; she heard him place it 
once more on the table. 
“ ‘Now!’ he said. 
“She opened her eyes. 
she saw was the man’s face. 


The first thing 
He was lean- 


| ing forward, his chin cupped in his hands 


and tears were rolling down his cheeks and 
losing themselves in his beard. Then her 


| eyes drew slowly to a spot of dark yet shin- 


ing glory. The bottle stood firmly though 
lightly on the table; it was like a bulb with 
a long, slender upright neck. By a mere 
shade the potter’s wheel might have made 
it clumsy or vulgar or just beyond the nar- 
row bounds of exact proportion, but none 
of these tragedies had befallen. It held her 


eyes and then, because its beauty was so 
smiling, it crept into her heart. 


“The man said: ‘Clair-de-lune, when was 
the beginning of the reign of Kang-he?? 
And the little girl answered: ‘His reign 
—— pe and ended in 1722, 

“But the man shook his head and 
the beautiful bottle tenderly with bg 
of his fingers. ‘How can you say his reign 
has ended when it is here before your eves? 
Look, how deep is the luster!” See ‘how 
pale red swirls there into pink and here 
clouds gently to the true red of clotted san 
de beuf; look at the russet spots and i 
how the verdigris breaks softly through 
them in a pale splash of green. “ How well 
they named this lovely and enduring blos- 
som, my dear! They call it beach-bloom 

“*No man invented it, but when it had 
flown like a bird of rare plumage into a 
chamber window Kang-he and _ his great 
Master of the Imperial Works, Ts’ang 
Ying-hsuan, studied deeply whence it came 
and learned the sure call to which it would 
ever answer. Those two men do not die 
while this lucent loveliness lives on. Kang. 
he still reigns within this orb of beauty 
whose colors were painted by no transitory 
hand, but were married under the glaze and 
to the glaze by the fusing flame of the 
grand feu.” 


HE girl drew a quivering sigh, which 

ended in a whimsical smile as her eyes 
came back to Bourne and the present. 

“We loved it,” she concluded, “but we 
sold it for many thousands of dollars with 
which was founded the—a great trading 
house. The dear bottle is safe now, for all 
time, in a noble glass case under the guard- 
ianship of a nation, but I can’t help won- 
dering if it hasn’t memories which put his- 
tories of new peoples to shame. Do you 
think it has forgotten its place of useful- 
ness and dignity in some mandarin’s palace 
of three hundred years ago? Don’t you 
think it remembers children—many chil- 
dren—that were born and grew old and 
died? Didn't it surely see the fortunes of 
a noble house rise to the peak of pomp and 
then fall and fall to the degradation of 
generations who could send a peach-bloom 
vase to market for ten cash worth of oil?” 

“Ves,” said Bourne, “but the dearest of 
its memories must be the awakening from 
its long black sleep to see the wonder and 
the adoration of a little girl, all legs and 
eyes, perched upon a stool in the gray light 
of the shabby house-boat. My dear, with 
each word that you speak and each mo- 
ment that we spend together, I love you 
more. Let us stop dreaming, or my heart 
will burst. Come back to this room; listen 
to the music, not with your head but with 
your feet. Don’t you want to be human 
and play for a little while on the plane of 
body and rhythm?” 

“IT long to,” said the girl, “only I’m 
afraid. Do you think that while I’ve been 
talking to you I haven’t been watching the 
feet and the sway of the dancers? Some- 
times at the—at the place where I am liv- 
ing—the music has come up to my room 
quite clearly and I have danced all alone 
as I have seen others dancing. Is it very 
wonderful?” 

“Tt can be,” said Bourne, rising. “Come 
along. Don’t stop to think. Let yourself 
go; give yourself not to me but to the 
music.” 


HE arose, stood poised on the edge of 

doubt for an instant and then took her 
determination and let him lead her to the 
floor. His hand trembled as he slipped his 
arm around her; he was swept back to that 
gloriously sensitive age when the heart 
leaps to the throat at the touch of the one 
girl’s fingers, when to press secretly her 
flowing hair to one’s lips is to drink deep 
of the elixir of the gods, when to watch 
the rise and fall of her slim bosom is to 
court blindness and when to think of the 
daring sacrilege of kissing her mouth in 
some moment of supernal joy is to fill the 
whole night long with the heady wine of 
first love’s heartrending dream. 

He could never afterward remember the 
moment of their coming together. e 
awoke slowly to the fact of her warm body 
in his arms and to his own voice saying 4 
little huskily: ? 

“You are born almost perfect in this, 
too, don’t be frightened. Remember that 
if you miss a step I shall carry you until 
you find yourself again.” ; 

“But the people,” murmured the girl. 
“Everyone in the room is looking at us.” 

Yes,” said Bourne, “but they are look- 
ing at the wonder of your pale face; not at 
our feet. I feel men staring at me and 
praying in their hearts that I may fall 
dead.” . 

“And I, women,” whispered the _gitl, 
“holding long thin daggers at my back. 
Do you th’nk they hate me because you are 

‘Continued on page 94) 
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BouE SoeurRS 
9 Ruedela Paix, Paris 


have the honour to announce the 
arrival of a new collection of 
their original creations for spring. 


Included are 


ROBES 
MANTEAUX 


DESHABILLE 


The wondrous magic of spring, 
tones of its dawns and its twi- 
lights, grace of its quickening 
trees, mysteries of its soft-blow- 
ing breezes, all are reflected in 
these exquisite creations, typical 


of the genius of Boue Soeurs. 


A display will be given daily 
from eleven to one and from 
three to five under the personal 
direction of Boue Soeurs, Ma- 
dame la Baronne d’Etreillis and 
Madame Sylvie de Montegut. 


Your gracious attendance 
invited. 
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13 West Fifty-sixth Street 
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so tall and strong and carry your head so 
very high?” 

“Forget them all,’ said Bourne, holding 
her more firmly. “You have found your- 
self: we needn't even talk. Give yourself 
to me and to the dance. We can ride on 
the bosom of some far-away river if you 
like.” 


HE girl nodded her head and the gloss 

of her loosely piled hair brushed his 
cheek. He looked into her eyes, so close 
to his own, and talked to them without the 
link of spoken speech. He was conscious 
of such an intimate communion as he had 
never before experienced. It seemed to him 
that by some alchemy of chance and fate 
the woman of his dreams had been deliv- 
ered for a night into his keeping, and that 
unless he held her close, yet not too close, 
she would escape again into that broad 
land of just beyond, where all of us un- 
willingly keep our hopes and aspirations 
for those things that are too good to come 
true. 

They finished the last encore with sighs 
so equal in volume and expression that 
their eyes and lips broke into a mutual 
smile, which seemed to weld the new link 
that had been established between them by 
the blissfully pulsating physical contact of 
the dance. Before they could reach their 
table by the wall, their progress was skil- 
fully blocked by no other than the man of 
the girl's encounter at the theatre. He 
caught Bourne familiarly by the elbow and 
gave him the smile that is as soft as the 
pad of a kitten’s foot with claws sheathed 
and which, being interpreted by the initi- 
ated in the finesse of the polite world, says 
in unmistakable terms, “Stand and de- 
liver!” 

“Hello, Ritt, old man.” 

“Hello, Dean.” 

There was an appreciable pause while 
Bourne received the full efiect of the 
amiable smile. He had his choice between 
presenting the highwayman who held the 
narrow way between two tables, and throw- 
ing down an unwarranted gauge by delib- 
erately turning a cold shoulder and leading 
the girl by a circuitous route. He was on 
the point of surrendering to conventional 
necessity, when he noticed a peculiar change 
in the expression of the smiling face be- 
fore him, as though its amiability had sud- 
denly become fixed and lifeless, a mask. 
He glanced around and saw that the girl 
was gone from his side. She was calmly 
threading her way toward the door and 
the dressing-room. 

With a mumbled apology Bourne pushed 
by his acquaintance and made his way 
to the table where the girl's lovely wrap, 
thrown across her chair and still showing 
the impress of her body, comforted him 
with the promise that she must return. His 
alert eyes caught her up the instant she 
reéntered the room and watched her prog- 
ress with a possessive pride. In spite of 
his absorption, he caught sight of another 
woman making her deliberate way toward 
his table with an evident purpose which 
would not be turned by any trick of sub- 
terfuge. Bourne smiled good-naturedly to 
himself and then a look of alarm froze his 
features as he realized that he did not 
know the girl’s name. He prayed fervently 
that she should reach him first and as he 
arose to draw her chair for her, he whis- 
pered in her ear imperatively: 

“Tell me your name, dear. Quickly 

‘Alloway,’ said the girl, startled, and 
looked at him reproachfully. 


MONG the guests of that assembly, 
‘ which was uniform in correctness ol 
attire. but decidedly motley in morals, wa 
a lady for whom Bourne and every other 


man present reserved a special and pecu 
liar respect. Far from being beautiful, she 
va ngainly in appearance ml =move 
ent but u pite of the hit ears that 
id passed er he iving head he had 
et € t t ruth 


the occasion oi a long talk. “To me she’ 
the most interesting figure I know. ” She 
represents the spirit of New York, looking 
on at Forty-second Street. She lives in the 
East Sixties, bounded by the parvenues ot 
yesterday on the Avenue to the west and 
by the profiteers of to-day on Park to the 
east. Her actual and mental location marks 
the center of radiation of the town; about 
it in rapid diminuendo you have the vast 
block of the solid bourgeoisie on the up- 
per West Side, people who dine at home 
and have babies; the rule that ladies must 
live to the east of the Avenue and bachelor- 
maids to the west; the ancient colony of 
Murray Hill; Greenwich Village of yester- 
day hating the Village of the headlines but 
sleeping in the same bed; the French colony 
centering on the Brevoort; little Italy 
Chinatown and the Yiddish invasion on the 
south-east; the semi-slums of Fifth Avenue 
north of One Hundred and Tenth Street 
and finally Lenox Avenue in the réle oj 
Darkest Africa.” 

“You've left out the Tenderloin,” com- 
mented his son. 

“There’s no longer a Tenderloin,” said 

John Bourne, “but I was coming to its evo- 
lution, which is bounded by Centra] Park 
South on the north; the Avenue and Broad- 
way, east and west, and by Forty-second 
Street on the south—the reckless wanton 
heart of New York to-day as the haunt of 
the swarming outlander, invading your city 
and mine and, prostituting her to his vulgar 
uses. You can’t get away from it. Changed 
standards and forgotten modes. The shell 
of pulchritude as an ideal. Carnage of 
traditions in a carnival of mental and bodi- 
ly license; barcarole and bacchanale: the 
dance of the passing hour. And there you 
will find Angela, looking on.” 
; get you,” said Bourne, the younger, 
in the vernacular, but seriously and after 
a pensive pause. “It’s not New York, yet 
it is. There are millions who work like the 
devil by day and sleep at night according 
to the old normal rule, but there are a 
couple of hundred thousand who don’t, and 
if you take New York as a national insti- 
tution and not as this library, for instance, 
it’s rotten at the core to suit the tastes of 
the transients who come here to use it as a 
vent-hole and then go back home to blacken 
its fair name.” 


IS father nodded in approval of the 

well-turned phrase. ‘That's it,’ he 
said, and added with an air of contentment 
such as marks one who warms himself at 
an open fire. “A library is a great thing, 
the keynote of a man’s existence if he has 
any beyond the range between pocket and 
stomach. But a rotten core is a bad neigh- 
bor. Ours has tainted a lot of women who 
would have got by if they hadn't come 
within reach of its touch. You and I have 
seen a good many go under and we know a 
number more who are up to their gills and 
just keeping their heads above water. They 
aren't the representatives of any one class, 
but of the tendency of woman in general 
to go the whole hog once she has surren- 
dered to a first curiosity.” 

His son nodded gloomily. “It's getting 
harder and harder,” he said, with apparent 
irrelevance, but his father followed him. 

“I know what you mean,” he continued. 
“You were trying to think of a girl you 
would like to marry just as I have often 
tried to think of one I would like to have 
you marry I wish I could help you. | 
am sure there are a few young girls of the 
last generation around if we could only 
find one, A wise man always picks a @! 
who is of the generation before, in the 
ense of being welded to the standards « 


the old stock I can't admit any compr 
mise by a woman with the first curiosit 
inmy experimenting with the illicit, any a! 
tempt at a tentative tasting ol vuide 
iruit That why Im alway berit 
it Angela, not, of course, a take 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, IN Indianapolis U.S.A 

















For one’s first suit Miss Stein- 
metz has designed a smart 
dark blue serge trimmed on 
sleeves and pocket with bands 
of black soutache braid. The 
blue straw hat has a bow of 
blue ribbon along the brim. 


All the fury of March winds 
cannot blow away her poise 
when she wears a skirt of ac- 
cordion plaited blue Canton 
crépe and a charming gray 
cloth blouse with a tiny blue 
vestee. Her hat is also gray. 
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When mademoiselle rolls her hoop m 
the Bois on a@ sunny morning the short- 
ness of her skirts rivals her elders’. 


SENSIBLE CLOTHES FOR 


GROWING GIRLS 


STEINMETZ 


Designs by E. M. A. 














When one is all of ten one’s serge frock must be chic. 
That at the left above has collar and cuffs of lingerie 
bordered with lace, and a very perky look. 


A frock of warm brown crépe is banded by Miss Stein- 
metz with ribbon of a darker brown. The tiny plaits 
on either side of the skirt are another interesting touch. 


Miss Steinmetz creates the frock above at the right by 
combining blue Roshanara crépe with a rich black velvet 
sash and collar and cuffs of linen. 
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What — fourteen - year - old 
would not delight in this al- 
most grown-up tailleur? The 
soft wood-brown Kasha is 
accentuated by a lighter note 
of tan at the throat. A 
brown straw hat completes it. 


Gray Poiret twill and a gray- 
blue hat are becoming to a 
young person of twelve—es- 
pecially so if she happens to 
be a brunette. Its loose lines 
make this an ideal cape-coat 
for play-time comfort. 
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“I'm ready to serve you today 
In the tee Canetitutianal way 


lil ouild up each party who wants to be hearty 


And that's civil service, I'll sa 


CAMDEN,N.J..U.S-A: ae 
AOE Mae 27153, 48* 


Ready to serve 


Are you as ready to have us serve you as we 
are to serve? 

The biggest part of the so-called “servant 
question” is often the mistress question. Do you 
make the most of all the good service right at 
your command? 

Here is the whole big, experienced Campbell’s 
Soups organization with the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens engaged in preparing soups of exceptional 
quality and food value for your home table. Do 
you give yourself the full benefit? 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup made from the pure 
juice of selected red-ripe tomatoes and other nutritious 
ingredients, cannot be excelled for purity and flavor. 
It is appetizing, nourishing, relished by all, good for 
any meal any day in the year. Do you enjoy this 
delicious soup as often as you might? 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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George Agnew Chamberlain’s Novel 
(Continued from page 63) 
“T will,” said Bourne, “on one condi- TH were silent for a moment and then 
Bourne came out of his reverie with a 


tion.” 




















wk N irresistible “age-of-innocence” charm 
is one of the most delightful features of 
the Children’s Department at McCutcheon’s. 


Somehow the desired simplicity of the child's 
wardrobe has here been carefully guarded, 
while the workmanship itself has lent a dis- 
tinctiveness that is all the more delightful 
because unpretentious. 


Smocks, frocks, rompers— Oliver Twists — 
all have a rare individuality, sometimes in 
handwork, often in daintily contrasting colors 

—always the materials are of the finest quality. 
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“What is it?” she asked in her turn. 

“That we are to be together every mo- 
ment,” said Bourne, with the calm intensity 
of a madman, “every moment of the hour, 
every day of the year, all the years of our 
life.” 

The smile left the girl’s lips, her fingers 
trembled, her eyes grew soft to a look of 
tender pleading. 

“Oh!” she begged, “please don’t. Please 
really play. Please smile. Please laugh for 
a little while—first.” 

Bourne caught his breath at the hearing 
of that half-spoken promise; he did smile. 

“My dear,’ he said, touching her hand 
very lightly, “I will play any game in the 
world you wish me to play, only you must 
marry me first. It’s too late to-night, but 
I’m sure we could arrange it for to-mor- 
row. 

Again the girl laughed that laugh of the 
suddenly loosed brook. Her eyes sobered; 
she turned her hand and pressed his fingers 
with a tender, fleeting touch. 

“Please,” she pleaded. “Do not frighten 
me, I beg you. 


‘THE girl spoke with genuine trepidation, 
but not for any bodily harm that might 
befall her. She was conscious of a new pos- 
session, a feeling which filled her heart as 
one may filla cup to the very brim, and of 
which she would have no single drop spilled 
by the striking of a jarring note. Her eyes 
widened and for a moment lost their soft- 
ness; they stared at Bourne’s tense face, 
across which emotions were playing as 
openly and as unashamed as shadows in the 
sun, and she knew that above all things 
she wished to bind him beyond the grip of 
any passing fancy. 

Bourne never could have imagined that 
in the instant between her measuring 
gravity and her gleaming transfiguration 
she had come to one of those momentous 
decisions which only the highly imaginative 
can conceive and then pursue with un- 
wearying doggedness. The hunter in woman 
is necessarily more highly developed and 
more subtle than the hunter in man; in the 
course of their short contact he had given 
her but one clue on which to work and now 
she pounced upon it with unerring intuition. 
He had spoken of the holding power of 
mystery. 

“You are going to play my game,” she 
said softly. “You and I, we are two people 
who were born to-day. If you have really 
lived before, I don’t want to know about it; 
I’ll ask no one about it. And as for me, I 
am a girl given to the world just as I stand, 
all dressed and grown up like the sweet 
dolls in the shops. I am what I am and 
from that alone you are to learn. You may 
read me like a book of stories written by 
an unseen and unknown hand, but you are 
never to ask this or that right out. Prom- 
ise. Will you promise?” 

“To hear your voice,” said Bourne, “just 
to go on hearing your voice, I will promise 
anything. I have seen lovely girls in this 
town before; I have asked to be presented 
to them and have stood entranced by the 
softness of everything about them; their 
eyes, the texture of their skin, their lips 
and the things they wear; and then they 
have spoken and spoiled it all. When we 
become a truthful race, we will seldom say 
to our girls, ‘Did you speak?’ but always 
‘Did you squeak?’ ” 

The girl turned her head in a charming, 
birdlike movement of interest and appre- 
ciation 


“T LIKE to talk to you,” she said, smil- 

ing genuinely. “I have dreamed of a 
man who would understand all that one 
said, and of another who could say things, 
and I’ve balanced the first against the sec- 
ond and puzzled over which to choose. 
How wonderful it would be if you should 
be both of them!” 

“Wouldn’t it?” said Bourne eagerly. 

“You like my voice,” continued the girl. 
“I’m glad you like it, because sounds are so 
important. They have no theory, in spite 
of all the rules of harmony. Some of them 
enchant us, some strike terror to the heart 
and some are just grim, or comical, or per- 
haps weird, like the shuff-shuff-shuffling of 
feet in the Ouvidor in Rio. It’s exotic; you 
get the truth of it slowly; you are startled; 
then you know all of a sudden why it is; 
because there are no carriages, no horses, 
no wheels in that busy street.’ 

“Rio!” exclaimed Bourne, as he began 
to ask a question and then arrested the 
words on the tip of his tongue, halted by 
a look of flashing admonition in the girl's 


grave eyes. He smiled. “Don’t be angry,” 
he begged. “I didn’t, after all.” 
“No, but you were going to,” she 


said. 


sudden exclamation. 

“Are you always going to be so clever?” 
he cried. ‘You've given me the answer to 
a faint foolish question that has hung in 
my mind for six years; the sound of the 
clog, clog-clogging in the Street of the 
Theatres in Kyoto. I couldn’t understand 
why it has puzzled me and would never be 
forgotten. It’s the same reason as the 
Ouvidor. You have thought it all out.” 

“Yes,” said the girl pensively. “You are 
right. Those two wheelless sounds are 
bloodless relations.’”’ She glanced up at 
him wonderingly. “Think of our both hav- 
ing listened to the dull clatter of the getas 
in the Street of the Theatres, perhaps on 
the same night!” 

Bourne’s face tensed suddenly; he looked 
at her shrewdly but made no comment. In- 
stead he said: “I, too, hold the recollec- 
tion of sounds that haunt me still. The 
two notes of the blind masseurs of Yoko- 
hama, all night long; that’s a memory of 
the fitful sleeper,-and so is the unforget- 
table clanking tap of the watchmen with 
their stalls heavily loaded with metal 
washers.” 

The girl nodded her head dreamily. “I 
love the old capitals,” she continued pres- 
ently, with a distant look in her eyes. 
“Nara, with its funny big Daibutsu like a 
monstrous toy, and Old Kyoto—so very, 
very old, so interminable around its palaces 
of mystery, so filthy, so studded with tem- 
ples, so narrow in detail and so broad to the 
eye from Mount Hiei-zan. Something hurts 
here,” she said, laying her hand on her 
breast, “when I think of the cherry blos- 
soms of Arashi-yama!” 

“You love Japan?” 
tatively. 


asked Bourne ten- 


HE considered for a moment. He could 
not tell whether she paused to weigh the 
question as a question, or whether it was 


the answer itself that required thought. 
“Yes, I love it,” she said finally, “but with 
a tolerance.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 


Bourne quickly, carried away by a keen 
interest which, for an instant, forgot her 
as a person and regarded her merely as a 
fascinating puzzle. 
that I love Japan as I love an 
Japanese—what they are, what 
have, all the fantastic imagery of 
their arts, handicrafts and lore are stolen 
from the great source.” 
“The great source?” 
vaguely. 


Bourne 


The girl nodded emphatically; her eyes 
grew luminous. ‘From the Middle King- 
dom,” she murmured. “Who of us that 
has ridden on its great rivers does not 
know it for the cradle of human woe and 
of the practical pursuit of the dream of 
happiness?” 

He stared at her, utterly bewildered. 
brain was in a whirl; passing before his 
dazzled eyes was a scintillating kaleido- 
scope through whose prisms he caught con- 
fused glimpses of this fresh young girl as 
the manifestation of the spirit of man’s 
ultimate aspiration, winging from far-away 
places, fugitive as a wraith of mist. He 
drew himself together with a deep, quiver- 
ing breath. 

“China!” he murmured. “Father of 
pleasure and pain, of art, science and in- 
vention and Queen Mother to the Five 
Blessings of the heart’s desire!” 

The girl leaned forward and bowed her 
head as though to lay the heaped treasure 
of its gold upon an altar. “Ah!” she 


repeated 


His 


breathed, “you can understand!” 
She turned her gaze to his and met it 
frankly, daringly. He stared into the 


depths of her dark brown eyes until the 
freckles of gold held there in lucent sus- 
pension seemed to twinkle at him from a 
laughing heaven. 


O on,” he demanded. “I dare you to 

go on! Tell me of the four great 
rivers, the blue, the white, the red and the 
black.” 

“Ah, no,’ said the girl, shaking her 
head and laughing. “You know too much. 
You might think that I had indeed stood 
beneath the peach tree of the genii, and 
eaten of the fruit of immortality.” 

She continued with her own thoughts. 
“Shall I tell you why I will never again 
enter the Hong-kew Market at Shanghai?” 
she asked. ‘Because of a beggar; an or- 
dinary member of the guild, I suppose, but 
the first I ever saw. He was lying doubled 
at the knees and hips, his head buried in 
the dust of the most crowded of the mar- 
ket’s thoroughfares. People stepped over 
and around him. He never moved; never 
looked up. His rags and his hair were 

(Continued on page 90) 
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matted filth, his limbs were incredibly thin, 
and his nails had grown out and curved 
until their tips were imbedded in the palms 
of his hands. He was gray like vermin; 
a monstrous unwinking toad. Have I made 
you see him? He frightened me. I didn’t 
feel pity; I hated him and the Hong-kew 
Market.” 


BOURNE was amazed at the suppressed 
vehemence of her speech; its intensity 
swept him away as though he were carried 
by the strength of her recollections to a 
share in the thing her eyes had seen. He 
forgot the crowded encircling tables, the 
thickly swaying dancers and the synco- 
pated music. The sights, sounds and even 
the smells of China assailed him. He re- 
membered how he had jeered at them in 
the callow days of his only complete swing 
around the world and perceived that each 
day, each year and to-night more than ever 
before, they jeered back at him, fortified 
in the lasting stronghold of an indelible 
impression. He realized quite suddenly 
that things Chinese had haunted him in a 
manner peculiar to themselves. 

Noticing his withdrawal the girl touched 
his arm to draw his attention and said, 
“I’m sorry I told you about the beggar. 
I shall never again describe anything ugly 
to you; never. It is wrong to say, ‘Look, 
did you ever see anything so ugly,’ when 
there are so many beauties which the 
tongue has never told.” 

“Would you call China a great source of 
beauty?” asked Bourne speculatively. 

The girl did not hurry to answer him 
and he did not press her. 

“She has one source of supernal beauty,” 
she said at length. “Kingteh-chen has seen 
generations come and go between each of 
its deaths and resurrections. It has passed 
away and been born again, measuring the 
years of its lives by dynasties. The reigns 
of forgotten monarchs are illustrious or 
despised, according to the thin stream of 
pottery which they caused to flow from the 
three thousand furnaces. Have you never 
seen them at night, setting the plain on 
fire? To come out upon the hills and 
catch sight of the level sea of flame—that’s 
an hour of beauty. And then to climb 
down and on and on until the lake of fire 
springs up and around you, painting the 
heavens and the myriad hovels with an im- 
partial brush! No one knows why the 
great city of artizans is perched along the 
desert flat at the fork of the rivers, miles 
and miles away from the lodes of clay and 
of ore which are its life’s blood, but I 
think it was by a special dispensation of 
those gods who attend to linking the base 
with the sublime.” P 

Bourne frowned in concentration, and be- 
gan hesitatingly and then with a surer 
voice to quote: 


“And birdlike poised on balanced wing 
Above the town of Kingteh-chen, 

A burning town or seeming so— 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 

With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the livid glare 

Of jets and flashes of red fire.” 


AT his first words his companion eyed 
him narrowly, as though striving to 
find some motive lurking behind the reci- 
tation of the apt verses, but by the time 
he had finished she was reassured. She 
nodded her head appreciatively and let her 
hand fall open upon the table. 

“Smells; narrow filthy alleys; miserable 
crowding hovels,’’ she continued, ‘“swarm- 
ing transients, distrustful habituées; miles 
of dust, mud and stagnant pools, but above, 
the clean flame of fire; and in every land on 
the face of the globe where men hoard 
treasure, the enduring flowers of the dark 
travail. To be beautiful and fixed is some- 
thing, but to so spread delight to the eye 
that four hundred years ago a sultan of 
Egypt could do Lorenzo de Medici no 
greater honor than to send him a few pieces 
of celadon, that’s to be truly a source of 
beauty, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Bourne. “What 
Chinese porcelain is to you the most won- 
derful? Which do you love the best?” 

“The most wonderful!” she cried de- 
spairingly, and threw out both hands in 
an entrancing gesture of disclosure. “Look 
at me,” she said. “I’m not the seven books 
of wisdom, nor even the British Encyclo- 
pedia. I’m just a girl.” 

Bourne stared at her as though he were 
discovering her anew. His mind raced 
back from its pilgrimage to a distant shrine 
of beauty, and his eyes devoured her lovely 
face and arms and neck with an avidity 
which would have been comical had it been 
less sincere. His thoughts were written 
across his features. He was trying to per- 


suade himself that this fresh young person 
who had touched with a fairy wand all his 
half-dormant centers of emotion and set 
tingling the faculties of interest and en- 
thusiasm which linger at the crossways of 
youth, was verily flesh and flowing blood. 

“Why worry,’ he asked wonderingly, 
“about blanc de chine, crackle, under and 
overglaze, Nanking, Canton or the famille 
verte when you are here, and alive?” 


THE tinge in her cheeks deepened under 
his frank, unwavering gaze, but as is 
the way of woman when she sees the object 
of her pursuit standing at her mercy and 
awaiting eagerly the coup de grdce, she 
swerved as though with a deliberate effort 
to elude the direct contact of too sudden 
personalities and resumed the intangible 
quality of a dreamer at large. 

“You asked me which I love the best, 
didn’t you?” she reminded him. “I love 
the whole, the self-colored pieces. Listen! 
Listen to the poem of their names: Sea- 
green, pea-green and apple-green, so soft, 
the tenderest, deepest rest for the eye that 
art has ever formed; the blue of the tur- 
quoise, royal blue, and last, most unfath- 
omable, the blue of the midnight sky; and 
then the regal, defiant reds, sang de beuf, 
king of colors, mule’s blood, pigeon’s blood, 
ruby, pink and coral. After them come the 
yellows; lemon, imperial, mustard and 
straw; but dearest to me, clair de lune for 
its lovely name, and peach-bloom because 
it was a child of no man’s fancy but came 
to him like a flower of chance carried on 
the bosom of a strayed puff of air. But 
that is not quite true; I am ungenerous if 
I don’t tell you that I love peach-bloom 
because it is my foster-mother, because it 
saved me from poverty, fed me, clothed me 
in silk and velvet and satin.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” de- 
manded Bourne. 

For an instant the girl appeared to be 
startled, then she seemed to take a fresh 
grip on some obscure determination and 
met his puzzled eyes with an assured smile. 

“Shall I tell you?” she replied. ‘Shall 
I tell you of the Alloway vase?” 

“If you don’t now,” replied Bourne 
solemnly, “I shall die.” 


HE sat for a moment in thought, her 

head drooping forward; then she raised 
it and gazed through and beyond him. 

“Imagine, if you can,” she commenced, 
“one of the indiscriminate, straggling, un- 
walled towns on the banks of the Yangtze; 
wander through the maze of the tumbled 
market which stretches its disorder to the 
river’s edge; dodge the stalls with their 
huge bowls and smells of messy foods, 
step over baskets, produce and squatting 
vendors, stare at the craft, the sampans, 
river scows and house-boats, until you find 
one particularly battered and sundried, with 
its snub nose buried in the mud of the 
bank. It is a glaring day; a hot day. Do 
you see it? Are you far, far away?” 

Bourne nodded his head. “I am there,” 
he said. 

“Tf you are really there,” she continued, 
“so many years ago, you can see a man 
step off the weather-beaten house-boat hold- 
ing a little girl by the hand. He looks tall 
because he is so thin, but he isn’t very tall. 
Under the brim of his helmet you can see 
nice eyes, but the light in them is asleep; 
he wears a beard that is turning gray and 
a drooping mustache with a fine sweep to 
it. He hangs his head when he walks as 
though he were thinking and _ thinking 
where next to put his foot. 

“The little girl has tremendously long 
legs and big eyes; she is all legs and eyes; 
her legs swallow her body and her eyes eat 
up her face, so that there’s nothing to see 
of it except that it is pale like the face of 
the moon. She is glad enough to get off 
the boat; she skips as she walks. The man 
leads her to a corner of the market, and 
there they stand to stare and be stared at. 
They have come to buy rice and fish, but 
they are not in a hurry. The man calls 
her ‘Clair-de-lune’. He says, ‘Clair-de- 
lune, by the grace of God and with no 
stomach for food we'll get down to Shang- 
hai with a hundred yen to bless ourselves.” 
And then, quite suddenly, he straightens 
and his eyes blaze into life. He drops the 
little girl’s hands, starts to run toward 
a coolie who is trotting by, controls him- 
self, walks after the coolie with a swift 
easy stride and taps him on the shoulder. 
Do you see the coolie?” 

“Not very clearly,’ answered Bourne. 
“Show him to me.” 

“He was just the most ordinary kind 
of a coolie,’ continued the girl. ‘He 
had on one of those round inverted basket 
hats, very old; he wore a dirty smock 
which had been white ages before -and 
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straw sandals bound to his feet. He was 
trotting along holding one hand a little 
ahead of his body, and dangling from one 
finger by a loop was some kind of filthy 
bottle with a cord of woven straw bound 
around its long slim neck. He looked to 
the little girl as if he had come to the 
market for just one thing: ten cash worth 
of oil. ; 

“When the white man tapped him on the 
shoulder, he stopped with a vague stare on 
his face as though he was afraid he might 
forget about the oil. He listened to the 
white man, looked down at the bottle, 


| shook his head violently and started to go 


| on. He would not sell the bottle. 
| the white man called out, ‘One hundred yen, 





Then 


foolish one, dishonorable son of worthy 
ancestors.’ At the sound of one hundred 
yen the coolie’s eyes opened suddenly so 


= | wide that they certainly pained him; he 


gasped and presently held out a trembling 
claw of a hand. 

“The white man dragged many Mexican 
dollars from his pockets, all the Mexican 
dollars he had in the world. The coolie 
could not count them; ten or fifty, they 
would have been the same to him, for 
never before had his sensible dreams prayed 
for so great an amount of wealth. He gave 
the white man the bottle, which was so in- 
crusted in filth that one could scarcely no- 
tice how sweetly it was shaped, and stood 
staring at him as he called to the little 
girl to come quickly and hastened away to- 
ward the river’s edge. You have begun to 
guess?” 

“No, no,” said Bourne. “I will guess 
nothing. Tell me.” 


“PRHE man shouted for the crew,’’ she 

continued. ‘He gathered them quickly, 
for they had not had time to scatter far. 
He bought rice from the nearest stall; he 
helped to ease the house-boat from the 
muddy bank. He talked of the wonders of 
Shanghai; of how swift was the journey 
when heart and current travel together; 
then he drew the little gir] into the rude 
shelter at the stern, closed carefully the 
mat door, set the jar upon the table, sank 
to a seat on a stool before it and looked 
at it almost wildly, a blaze of light in his 
eyes and his thin hands locked together to 
keep them from trembling. 

*‘*Clair-de-lune, he said presently, 
‘fetch a pail of hot water as though you 
were to bathe; I do not wish Ting-foo to 
bring it.’ 

“The little girl obeyed; she was very ex- 
cited. She fetched the hot water and her 
best knitted wash-cloth, badly unraveled at 
one corner. The man dipped the cloth and 
taking up the jar very tenderly began to 
wash it. As soon as he had cleaned a 
shining little spot, he set the jar down 
again, and sighed, and smiled, and leaned 
over to pat the girl with the point of his 
beard—a way he had when his hands were 
soiled. 

“Draw up your stool, little Clair-de- 
lune,’ he said. ‘Sit close to me and watch 


| the rising of the sun of happiness.’ 


“Because the small jar smelled fright- 


| fully, not only outside but in, he dipped it 


into the hot water, filled it, rinsed it again 
and again, and then put it to soak. But 
he was too impatient to let it lie for long 
and presently he plunged his hand to the 
bottom of the pail and fetched it out again. 
The water was very hot; it stained his 
hand and wrist a fiery red, but he did not 
mind. He began to rub the bottle again. 


= | The filth wrinkled and came off in flakes 


| of these tragedies had befallen. 


and broad smudges. The vase seemed to 
awake from a black sleep as the man’s 
eyes had awakened. It began to smile. 
Its smile was like red lips, incredibly soft 
and deep with imprisoned color. 

“Shut your eves, Clair-de-lune,’ whis- 
pered the man. ‘Shut your eyes tightly.’ 


“THE little girl closed her eyes with all 

the force of her eyelids; she felt the 
man reach down and take up the skirt of 
her short white frock; she knew that he 
was rubbing the vase dry and free of the 
last speck of dirt; she heard him place it 
once more on the table. 

“ ‘Now!’ he said. 

“She opened her eyes. The first thing 
she saw was the man’s face. He was lean- 
ing forward, his chin cupped in his hands 
and tears were rolling down his cheeks and 
losing themselves in his beard. Then her 
eyes drew slowly to a spot of dark yet shin- 
ing glory. The bottle stood firmly though 
lightly on the table; it was like a bulb with 
a long, slender upright neck. By a mere 
shade the potter’s wheel might have made 
it clumsy or vulgar or just beyond the nar- 
row bounds of exact proportion, but none 
It held her 
eyes and then, because its beauty was so 
smiling, it crept into her heart. 


“The man said: ‘Clair-de-lune, when was 
the beginning of the reign of Kang-he?’ 
And the little girl answered: ‘His reign 
began in 1661 and ended in 1722.’ 

“But the man shook his head and touched 
the beautiful bottle tenderly with the tips 
of his fingers. ‘How can you say his reign 
has ended when it is here before your eyes? 
Look, how deep is the luster! See how 
pale red swirls there into pink and here 
clouds gently to the true red of clotted sang 
de boeuf; look at the russet spots and see 
how the verdigris breaks softly through 
them in a pale splash of green. How well 
they named this lovely and enduring blos- 
som, my dear! They call it beach-bloom. 

““No man invented it, but when it had 
flown like a bird of rare plumage into a 
chamber window Kang-he and his great 
Master of the Imperial Works, Ts’ang 
Ying-hsuan, studied deeply whence it came 
and learned the sure call to which it would 
ever answer. Those two men do not die 
while this lucent loveliness lives on. Kang- 
he still reigns within this orb of beauty 
whose colors were painted by no transitory 
hand, but were married under the glaze and 
to the glaze by the fusing flame of the 
grand feu.” 


HE girl drew a quivering sigh, which 

ended in a whimsical smile as her eyes 
came back to Bourne and the present. 

“We loved it,’ she concluded, “but we 
sold it for many thousands of dollars with 
which was founded the—a great trading 
house. The dear bottle is safe now, for all 
time, in a noble glass case under the guard- 
ianship of a nation, but I can’t help won- 
dering if it hasn’t memories which put his- 
tories of new peoples to shame. Do you 
think it has forgotten its place of useful- 
ness and dignity in some mandarin’s palace 
of three hundred years ago? Don’t you 
think it remembers children—many chil- 
dren—that were born and grew old and 
died? Didn’t it surely see the fortunes of 
a noble house rise to the peak of pomp and 
then fall and fall to the degradation of 
generations who could send a peach-bloom 
vase to market for ten cash worth of oil?” 

“Yes,” said Bourne, “but the dearest of 
its memories must be the awakening from 
its long black sleep to see the wonder and 
the adoration of a little girl, all legs and 
eyes, perched upon a stool in the gray light 
of the shabby house-boat. My dear, with 
each word that you speak and each mo- 
ment that we spend together, I love you 
more. Let us stop dreaming, or my heart 
will burst. Come back to this room; listen 
to the music, not with your head but with 
your feet. Don’t you want to be human 
and play for a little while on the plane of 
body and rhythm?” 

“IT long to,’ said the girl, “only I’m 
afraid. Do you think that while I’ve been 
talking to you I haven’t been watching the 
feet and the sway of the dancers? Some- 
times at the—at the place where I am liv- 
ing—the music has come up to my room 
quite clearly and I have danced all alone 
as I have seen others dancing. Is it very 
wonderful?” 

“It can be,”’ said Bourne, rising. ‘Come 
along. Don’t stop to think. Let yourself 
go; give yourself not to me but to the 
music. 


HE arose, stood poised on the edge of 
doubt for an instant and then took her 

determination and let him lead her to the 
floor. His hand trembled as he slipped his 
arm around her; he was swept back to that 
gloriously sensitive age when the heart 
leaps to the throat at the touch of the one 
girl’s fingers, when to press secretly her 
flowing hair to one’s lips is to drink deep 
of the elixir of the gods, when to watch 
the rise and fall of her slim bosom is to 
court blindness and when to think of the 
daring sacrilege of kissing her mouth in 
some moment of supernal joy is to fill the 
whole night long with the heady wine of 
first love’s heartrending dream. 

He could never afterward remember the 
moment of their coming together. He 
awoke slowly to the fact of her warm body 
in his arms and to his own voice saying a 
little huskily: 

“You are born almost perfect in this, 
too, don’t be frightened. Remember that 
if you miss a step I shall carry you until 
you find yourself again.” 

“But the people,’ murmured the girl. 
“Everyone in the room is looking at us.” 

“Yes,” said Bourne, “but they are look- 
ing at the wonder of your pale face; not at 
our feet. I feel men staring at me and 
praying in their hearts that I may fall 
dead.” 

“And I, women,’ whispered the girl, 
“holding long thin daggers at my back. 
Do you think they hate me because you are 

(Continued on page 94) 
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so tall and strong and carry your head so 
very high?” 

“Forget them all,’”’ said Bourne, holding 
her more firmly. ‘You have found your- 
self; we needn’t even talk. Give yourself 
to me and to the dance. We can ride on 
the bosom of some far-away river if you 
like.” 


THE girl nodded her head and the gloss 
of her loosely piled hair brushed his 
cheek. He looked into her eyes, so close 
to his own, and talked to them without the 
link of spoken speech. He was conscious 
of such an intimate communion as he had 
never before experienced. It seemed to him 
that by some alchemy of chance and fate 
the woman of his dreams had been deliv- 
ered for a night into his keeping, and that 
unless he held her close, yet not too close, 
she would escape again into that broad 
land of just beyond, where all of us un- 
willingly keep our hopes and aspirations 
for those things that are too good to come 
true. 

They finished the last encore with sighs 
so equal in volume and expression that 
their eyes and lips broke into a mutual 
smile, which seemed to weld the new link 
that had been established between them by 
the blissfully pulsating physical contact of 
the dance. Before they could reach their 
table by the wall, their progress was skil- 
fully blocked by no other than the man of 
the girl’s encounter at the theatre. He 
caught Bourne familiarly by the elbow and 
gave him the smile that is as soft as the 
pad of a kitten’s foot with claws sheathed 
and which, being interpreted by the initi- 
ated in the finesse of the polite world, says 
in unmistakable terms, “Stand and de- 
liver!” 

“Hello, Ritt, old man.” 

“Hello, Dean.” 

There was an appreciable pause while 
Bourne received the full effect of the 
amiable smile. He had his choice between 
presenting the highwayman who held the 
narrow way between two tables, and throw- 
ing down an unwarranted gauge by delib- 
erately turning a cold shoulder and leading 
the girl by a circuitous route. He was on 
the point of surrendering to conventional 
necessity, when he noticed a peculiar change 
in the expression of the smiling face be- 
fore him, as though its amiability had sud- 
denly become fixed and lifeless, a mask. 
He glanced around and saw that the girl 
was gone from his side. She was calmly 
threading her way toward the door and 
the dressing-room. 

With a mumbled apology Bourne pushed 
by his acquaintance and made his way 
to the table where the girl’s lovely wrap, 
thrown across her chair and still showing 
the impress of her body, comforted him 
with the promise that she must return. His 
alert eyes caught her up the instant she 
reéntered the room and watched her prog- 
ress with a possessive pride. In spite of 
his absorption, he caught sight of another 
woman making her deliberate way toward 
his table with an evident’ purpose which 
would not be turned by any trick of sub- 
terfuge. Bourne smiled good-naturedly to 
himself and then a look of alarm froze his 
features as he realized that he did not 
know the girl’s name. He prayed fervently 
that she should reach him first and as he 
arose to draw her chair for her, he whis- 
pered in her ear imperatively: 

“Tell me your name, dear. Quickly.” 

“Alloway,” said the girl, startled, and 
looked at him reproachfully. 


AMONG the guests of that assembly, 
which was uniform in correctness of 
attire, but decidedly motley in morals, was 
a lady for whom Bourne and every other 
man present reserved a special and pecu- 
liar respect. Far from being beautiful, she 
was ungainly in appearance and move- 
ments; but in spite of the fifty years that 
had passed over her graying head, she had 
retained not only a quality of youth as 
rare as it is unmistakable, but had re- 
served to herself certain standards which 
permitted her to continue as a woman ol 
her world, but from which, individually, she 
never wavered. Her name was Angela Abi- 
gail Livingstone, and it was her determined 
advance in the general direction of his table 
which had moved Bourne to such sudden 
inquisitiveness and action. 

In a quiet gentlemanly way, it amused 
Bourne, the elder, that this lady who was 
of his generation, far from submitting to 
be put on the shelf, had created for herself 
a niche overlooking the turbid waters of 
the social whirl of the modern age. If ever 
he showed interest in any of the entertain- 
ments in which his son participated, it was 
to ask if Angela had been there. 

“ll tell you why I’m always curious 
about Angela,” John Bourne had said on 


the occasion oi a long talk. ‘To me she’s 
the most interesting figure I know. She 
represents the spirit of New York, looking 
on at Forty-second Street. She lives in the 
East Sixties, bounded by the parvenues ot 
yesterday on the Avenue to the west and 
by the profiteers of to-day on Park to the 
east. Her actual and mental] location marks 
the center of radiation of the town; about 
it in rapid diminuendo you have the vast 
block of the solid bourgeoisie on the up- 
per West Side, people who dine at home 
and have babies; the rule that ladies must 
live to the east of the Avenue and bachelor- 
maids to the west; the ancient colony of 
Murray Hill; Greenwich Village of yester- 
day hating the Village of the headlines but 
sleeping in the same bed; the French colony 
centering on the Brevoort; little Italy, 
Chinatown and the Yiddish invasion on the 
south-east; the semi-slums of Fifth Avenue 
north of One Hundred and Tenth Street 
and finally Lenox Avenue in the réle of 
Darkest Africa.” 

“You've left out the Tenderloin,’ com- 
mented his son. 

“There’s no longer a Tenderloin,” said 

John Bourne, “but I was coming to its evo- 
lution, which is bounded by Central Park 
South on the north; the Avenue and Broad- 
way, east and west, and by Forty-sécond 
Street on the south—the reckless wanton 
heart of New York to-day as the haunt of 
the swarming outlander, invading your city 
and mine and, prostituting her to his vulgar 
uses. You can’t get away from it. Changed 
standards and forgotten modes. The shell 
of pulchritude as an ideal. Carnage of 
traditions in a carnival of mental and bodi- 
ly license; barcarole and bacchanale; the 
dance of the passing hour. And there you 
will find Angela, looking on.” 
. “I get you,” said Bourne, the younger, 
in the vernacular, but seriously and after 
a pensive pause. “It’s not New York, yet 
it is. There are millions who work like the 
devil by day and sleep at night according 
to the old normal rule, but there are a 
couple of hundred thousand who don’t, and 
if you take New York as a national insti- 
tution and not as this library, for instance, 
it’s rotten at the core to suit the tastes of 
the transients who come here to use it as a 
vent-hole and then go back home to blacken 
its fair name.” 


H's father nodded in approval of the 
well-turned phrase. ‘“That’s it,” he 
said, and added with an air of contentment 
such as marks one who warms himself at 
an open fire. “A library is a great thing, 
the keynote of a man’s existence if he has 
any beyond the range between pocket and 
stomach. But a rotten core is a bad neigh- 
bor. Ours has tainted a lot of women who 
would have got by if they hadn’t come 
within reach of its touch. You and I have 
seen a good many go under and we know a 
number more who are up to their gills and 
just keeping their heads above water. They 
aren’t the representatives of any one class, 
but of the tendency of woman in general 
to go the whole hog once she has surren- 
dered to a first curiosity.” 

His son nodded gloomily. “It’s getting 
harder and harder,” he said, with apparent 
irrelevance, but his father followed him. 

“I know what you mean,” he continued. 
“You were trying to think of a girl you 
would like to marry just as I have often 
tried to think of one I would like to have 
you marry. I wish I could help you. I 
am sure there are a few young girls of the 
last generation around if we could only 
find one. A wise man always picks a girl 
who is of the generation before, in the 
sense of being welded to the standards of 
the old stock. I can’t admit any compro- 
mise by a woman with the first curiosity, 
any experimenting with the illicit, any at- 
tempt at a tentative tasting of forbidden 
fruit. That’s why I’m always wondering 
about Angela, not, of course, as a partaker, 
but as spectator. How does your genera- 
tion see her?” asked his father, with more 
than usual interest. 

“I can’t speak for others,’ said Ritt, 
“but I can for myself. I see her as an 
incarnated determination to keep alive, to 
be present at the roll-call, not of her gen- 
eration, but of our day. But what she 
really is, you can arrive at only by watch- 
ing her take the acid test of day by day 
and never falter.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” asked 
his father. 

“Well, take the talk nowadays; there 
are no bounds to its license; men can say 
anything; women—and girls, too—can hear 
anything. When someone says an out- 
rageous thing at table, no one looks at the 
speaker but at the various objectives. If 
you see shocked surprise anywhere, your 
mind registers automatically, ‘a country 

(Continued on page 98) 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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The Appeal of 
Youth and 
Beauty 


She was the most 
charming bit of 
femininity! The 
first time you saw 
her you felt in- 
stinctively that she 
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The O-G Longchamps 
Another O-G French Creation! 


Extremely smart — an Americanized Parisian 
mode! Featured in Patent Leather or Black 
Satin with white heel stitching and Brown 
Satin with goldenbrownstitching,asillustrated 
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was more win- 
some, more attrac- 
tive, than other 
girls. You called 
it personality and 
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dominant beauty. § ! | 


An efficient mail order service for out-of-town patrons 
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Famed for Fashionable Footwear since 1903 
SEVEN O-G STORES IN CHICAGO 
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But when you 
studied her you 
saw it was her §& , en ae = Da ienin a 
CLOTHES — the =~ 
exquisite attire she 
wore which made 
her so bewitching. 
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Ah! a charming, 
graceful costume : | 
makes such a difference. It transmits to 

the wearer its own loveliness. It gives her 
poise, self possession, distinction. What 
the world calls beauty is more often than Fe 
not but the subtly transforming effect of [ay | 
handsome, artistic clothes. j 
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Suits for Misses & Small Wyomen 


are the embodiment of girlish grace and rare, exclusive : 
attractiveness. Each model is an individual creation of : 
exceptional daintiness and unique character. Ask to 

see them in your favorite shop, or write 

directly to the makers for information 

where they may be obtained. 
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SERVE YOUR GUESTS from the 
generous package of 100. For con- 
venience the Pall Mall cigarette 
is packed in boxes of 10, cork or 


plain end, as you prefer. 
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Shirley “Mason, 
Fox Film Star in a 
Heatherbloom 

“Petticoat 



















UE 
HASTY glance to see that 
her petticoat was just right 
and dainty Shirley Mason was ready 
to join the party. 


Many of the best dressed women of 
screen and stage wear Heatherbloom 
petticoats because their appeal is 
universal. 


Whether you choose a Heatherbloom 
petticoat because of its dainty styling 
or because it will give you 


3 TIMES THE WEAR OF SILK 
AT 4 THE COST 


be sure to look for and INSIST on 
the Heatherbloom label in the waist 
band. It is your guarantee of the 
genuine. 


Write for our booklec, “Stars 
and Styles in Petticoats” 


The 
Heatherbloom Corporation 
361 Broadway, New York 
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An Old Gown with Silk as Good as “New 


Satin Circé - 


Baskette 


N& matter how old, how antiquated its 
style—the fabric of a Belding Silk dress is 
as strong, as lustrously beautiful as when new. 

Belding’s process of manufacture conserves the 
full strength of the natural silk fibre—Belding’s 
Silks may be worn hard, cleaned, remodeled, 
and worn again. Theirs is the loveliness that 
endures—the lasting beauty which distinguishes 
true quality. 

You can tell good silk as well as an expert 
because our name on the selvage shows you 


the genuine Belding’s. 


Helding’s 


Enduring Silks-Fabrics-Spool Silk 


Nancette 
Satin Negligee + Satin Crépe - 
- Taffeta - Chiffon de Chine - 
BELDING BROTHERS & CO. 


Satin Duchesse 


Crépe de Chine 
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cousin;’ if you catch a surreptitious glance 
from slanted eyes and the tip of a tongue 
passing over quirked lips, it marks down 
easy game; if you see conventionally fallen 
eyelids and no blush, it points unerringly 
to the girl young but no longer quite nice. 
If you find an absolutely impenetrable blank 
wall with no self-consciousness whatever 
behind its calm exterior, that’s breeding; 
that’s Angela Livingstone. 

“But that isn’t all of her by a long shot,” 
he continued. “Can you imagine Angela 
Livingstone making a mistake? I can’t. 
She can classify the human aquarium across 
the biggest supper room; for her eyes are 
as sharp as her mind is keen. She doesn’t 
look where you and I would look, but at 
the vision in somebody's else’s eyes. She 
doesn’t go wrong; she carries in herself a 
standard of measurement like that platinum 
rod they keep in a glass case at Wash- 
ington.” 

“That’s enough,” said John Bourne with 
a commanding smile. “Invite her to dinner 
some day, will you?” 

“I will; gladly,” promised Bourne, the 
younger, but had delayed execution of the 
mission until the close of the season had 
carried Miss Livingstone beyond immediate 
reach 


UCH was the woman to whom now he 
was about to present the totally un- 

known. He felt no qualms on that score, 
however. On the contrary, the very fact 
that Miss Livingstone should approach his 
table after three hours, during which she 
had undoubtedly had ample opportunity to 
study his vis-a-vis, came to him as proof 
heaped on his own conviction that the girl 
carried upon her person those unquestion- 
able credentials of individual merit which 
are becoming more and more rare in the 
mixed company of any semi-public func- 
tion. 

“It’s Miss Alloway, Angela,” said Bourne, 
and added, turning to his companion, ‘Miss 
Livingstone; I’m so glad to have you 
know each other.” 


“Miss Alloway,’ said Angela, taking the 
girl’s hand. ‘May I sit down—just for a 


moment?’ 

“We are so pleased,” said the girl softly 
and with a genuine smile of welcome light- 
ing up her pale face. ‘Sit down and talk 
to me. I should love to have you talk to 
me.’ 

“My dear,’ Angela said, laying her hard 
fingers on the girl’s soft hand, “forgive me 
for staring at you so. I have been looking 
at you all the evening, ever since you came 
in, and I found you so adorable that I 
couldn’t stay away any longer. But you 
mustn't think I am always so bold.” 

“I think it is so very nice of you,” said 
the girl gravely, and seeing the warm look 
in Miss Livingstone’s eyes her own sud- 
denly filled. ‘I have been very lonely,” she 
murmured in apology, and then smiled. 
“What shall we talk about?” 

“What have you two been talking about 
literally by the hour?” asked Miss Living- 
stone frankly. “I confess to abject curi- 
osity. Was he making love to you all that 
time?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl simply, “not all 
the time. We were talking of the Middle 
Kingdom, of dynasties and kings, of rivers 
and towns, of sounds, beggars and porce- 
lain, of temples, palaces and forgotten cap- 
itals. I’m afraid it was a jumble of run- 
away thoughts, a sort of orgy of traveling 
in our minds.” 

“Have you traveled a great deal?’ asked 
Miss Livingstone. 


| 8 pa INSCIOUSLY Bourne leaned _for- 
ward. There occurred one of those 
almost imperceptible pauses which, to peo- 
ple of culture, spell a subtle signal of 
warning against trespass, and then the girl 
answered evenly, “Not a very great deal. 
There are so many ways to travel, aren’t 
there? So many roads to follow, so many 
hills to climb, and such endless rivers to 
explore and after all, it’s only one road.” 

“What do you mean?” said Miss Living- 
stone. “You're a mere child, so what can 
you mean?” 

“I mean,” said the girl wistfully, “that 
our feet can walk only a single narrow path 
all their little days until they are worn out 


and stop; just anywhere, always in the 
middle of the beautiful long way.” 
Miss Livingstone glanced over her 


shoulder as though to assure herself that 
she was still in the half-empty, disordered 
ballroom. “I wish you to promise that 
you will let Ritt Bourne bring you to see 
me; not to-morrow, but very soon.” 

“That reminds me, Angela,”’ said Bourne, 
“T assured my father I would persuade you 
to dine with us. Now is my chance; say 
you will come on Thursday.” 


*Tll come,” said Miss Livingstone 


promptly, her eyes still on the girl's face. 
right; that’s fine,” said Bourne, 
“and in exchange I'll promise to bring 
Miss Alloway to see you the very day after 
to-morrow— if she’ll come. 

The girl turned her eyes on him. “Why 
do you call me Miss Alloway?” she asked, 
“You're not a Southerner nor a servant. 
How would it sound if I called you Mr, 
Ritt?” 


HERE was a dead silence. A flood of 

color swept up over Bourne’s face. “Is 
Alloway your first name?” he asked in 
desperation, feeling Miss Livingstone’s 
eyes upon him. 

“Of course,” said the girl. 

Again there was a weighty pause. 
Livingstone arose swiftly. 

“My dear,” she said, “it makes no differ- 
ence to me whether you have a thousand 
names or none; be sure and come to see 
me.” 

As she left them, Bourne sank back into 
his chair, thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets, settled his head into his neck and 
showed other signs of bodily and mental 
relaxation after strain. 

“Now, Alloway, will you tell me all your 
name? 

Any highly developed personality is as 
sensitive a plant as the mimosa and as 
subject to warmth, light, fatigue or shock. 
With the words she had spoken of the 
narrow, short path of life, Alloway’s mood 
had changed as suddenly as a weather-vane 
in a veering wind, and to her new attitude 
had come as a shock the awkward moment 
of the revelation of her extraordinarily 
casual acquaintance with her companion of 
the evening. She was seized with a sudden 


Miss 


lassitude and made no direct reply to 
Bourne’s question. 
am very tired,” she said. “I wish to 


go home.” 


H® piloted her out of the room in silence, 
secured a cab, helped her in and after 
telling the chauffeur to drive anywhere 
until further orders, he sprang to the seat 
beside her. Her depression had seized up- 
on him and he felt himself being dragged 
down and down to depths he had never 
before fathomed. Then the girl’s hand 
stole slowly from folds of black lace and 
came to rest lightly upon his arm. Im- 
mediately, his blood rushed with a furious 
surge to his temples and he caught a sharp 
breath as he felt himself being whirled once 
more to the heights. Her shoulder touched 
him, leaned against him. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful,” she 
“Please, Ritt, don’t be cross with me.” 

“Cross with you!” he cried, half turning 
toward her and laying his hand on hers. 


said. 


“I’m not cross, dear; only terrified for 
fear I should never find you again.” 
“That is strange,” said Alloway. “I was 


afraid of that, too.” 

Bourne had an impulse to gather her in 
his arms and hold her there to infinity, but 
behind her apparent frailty and naive sin- 
cerity he sensed a boundless reserve. He 
looked at her earnestly and restrained him- 
self further by thinking of what a glory it 
would be to win her in some open wind- 


swept setting of rocks and trees, blue sky 
and flying clouds. 
“Alloway,” he said, “you are so white 


so like the pale lantern of 
that I’m 


and luminous, 
the moon behind a veil of leaves, 


afraid to touch you. You know I would 
never hurt you, don’t you?” 
She raised her eyes slowly to his. “I 


think you would never wish to hurt me,” 
she said. 

“If I ever do,” said Bourne earnestly, 
“it will be because I love you. The mad- 
man in me doesn’t want to let you go even 
for a moment, but you must sleep and I 
must try to, and can’t even lie down 
unless you promise me that in the morning 
you will let me come for you and drive 
you miles and miles into the country. 
Would you like to do that?” 


The girl drew a lohg breath. “I should 


like very much,” she said, “to drive miles 
and miles into the country with you. When 
will you come for me?’ 

“At ten,” he answered promptly. “Now, 


where shall I tell the driver to take us?” 

She gave him the name of her hotel. 

“Think of it!” said Bourne. “You have 
been there all the time I have been dream- 
ing of you! Don’t you despise me for not 
having torn the place down, or at least 
stood in front of the door, day and night, 
until you came out?” 


“No,” said Alloway. “I should have 
despised you if you had done that. It’s 
the sort of thing your friend, Mr. Dean, 
would have done.” 

“Not Mr. Dean,’ said Bourne. “His 
name is Maitland, so we call him Dean 


(Continued on page 102) 
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lle. de Mantignon. 


Mlle. de Mantignon, one of the beauties of the 
court of the Directoire, lived in that period of 
rare social grace and social extravagance when 
every mood and whim were expressed through 
the agency of dress. 


Of her trousseau the famous author Swinburne 
says, “The trousseau of Mlle. de Mantignon 
who is going to marry the Baron de Mont- 
morency is to cost a hundred thousand crowns. 
The expenses here of rigging out a bride is equal 
to a handsome fortune; five thousand pounds 
— of lace, linen and gowns is a common 
thing.” 


Today do Clothes 
express Individuality ? 


Setting aside whim and caprice, the frocks and 
gowns of today express more individuality and 
charm than in the time of Louis XV. 


Today more than ever before, Clothes have 
become a very part of one’s individuality. 
Today, more than ever before, the American 
woman studies her own individuality—that 
she may on all occasions, be herself at her very 
best. Yet without great extravagance. 


If she be petite, if she be youthful, if she be 
slim of figure, she loves the springtime daring 
of Peggy Paige gowns. She loves the dash— and 
that French touch “so unusual”—which indi- 
vidualize every Peggy Paige creation. 


Soft, soft wools, shimmering silks, clinging crepes, 
crisp, cool weaves of newest fabrics—latest colors — 
all these come early from the looms to Peggy Paige. 


Parisian lines adapted with a wonderful grace—rich 
textures and colors combined with an artist’s touch, 
an artist’s imagination, an artist’s daring—into 
wonderful Peggy Paige frocks for you! 


Do you wonder, then, that every youthful, slen- 
der woman looks for a Peggy Paige gown which 
will accentuate her own delightful Individ- 
uality? That every young girl finds in Peggy 
Paige dresses an emphasis of her graceful, 
springtime freshness and gaiety ? 


Dresses Sashioned 
OGY VALGe 


Next month Peggy Paige will tell you about Em- 
peror Kwong-Su. Look for this advertisement. 
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Pernars already you 
know that smart nearby 
shop which has these Peggy 
Paige creations? If not, let 
us tell you. And let us send 
to you also the Peggy Paige 
Style Book. No. Youcan 
not begin toknow the latest, 
the individuelle, the clever 
in fashion until youseethese 
wonderful Pegzy Paige 
Models! Write to Peggy 
Paige,14 West 32d Street, 
New York City. 
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The-Aristocracy 
of (hotce Furs 


Leonard Simmons’ creations show 
that inherent good taste that comes 
only from long experience in 
matching and modeling choice furs. 


There is about them the air of 
aristocracy—the grace of the per- 
fectly costumed. 


Leonard Simmons Fur Wraps are shown ex- 
clusively by smart Fur Shops the country over. 


H. LEONARD SIMMONS &CO. 
TEN EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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slowly, and then sent off natives to col- 
lect his things. 

He was very good to look upon stand- 
ing there’ in the brilliant sunshine, his tall, 
white-clad figure outlined against the daz- 
zling turquoise of the sky, a cigaret be- 
tween his fingers, his whole person expres- 
sive of well-being and splendid vigor. 

When his traps appeared he got in be- 
side Mrs. Darcy. 


HEY had a very jolly little run, lunch- 

ing together off iced things and ex- 
cellent cofiee made by ‘Mrs. Darcy’s ayah, 
who had met her at the docks and was 
nearly hysterical with joy at having her 
beloved mistress back again. 

“I have lived in India nearly fifteen 
years, you know,” she said suddenly. “My 
husband was a judge; he died on service 
up country eight years ago, and still I can- 
not tear myself away from the sunshine, 
the deadly heat, the glamour and ache of 
it. England is home, of course, but—” she 
shrugged her shoulders, “one is called back 
and back by India.” 

And she added inconsequently: “I met 
your father just five years ago. I saw him 
last just after war broke out. He seemed 
tired then; he had worked too long with- 
out a sea leave.” 

“I’ve always wondered why he didn’t 
come over,” Frankie said easily. 

“Ask him,” Mrs. Darcy said. 

She got out a little later and waved 
farewell, and sent a message of friendship 
to his father. 

Frankie missed her, he felt chilly in his 
soul when she had gone, and all the rest 
of the journey seemed boring and endless. 

But it did end, and when he alighted 
at last at the little station he wished to 
goodness he had wired news of his arrival. 

It had been Mrs. Darcy who had said: 
“Oh, surprise them—!” 

Frankie felt now that surprises were all 
eye wash, 

However, he got a bullock cart to drive 
up in, finally, and they set off, the driver 
and himself, for the bungalow. 

Frankie viewed the surrounding country 
with open distaste. 

“Beastly place,” he muttered. 

When the bungalow came in sight he 
stared at it almost unbelievingly; he had 
seen a, good many bungalows on the jour- 
ney and this specimen failed in every way 
to commend itself to him. 

As he dismissed the driver and turned 
to mount the rickety veranda steps an 
old man appeared, a_ very little, very 
shabby old man dressed in a very faded, 
if clean, cotton suit. He gave a strangled 
cry as he saw Frankie, and his face flushed 
all over darkly. Then he said in a whis- 
per: 

“Mas ster 
Frankie.” 

“You're Drake, I suppese,”’ Frankie said 
to him, “but ’pon my soul ” He did 
not finish the sentence, but in his mind he 
saw a neat, dapper, immaculate manserv- 
ant of fifteen years before—and now— 


Frankie — it’s — it’s Master 





“Where's my father?’ he asked, not un- 
kindly, smiling aloofly. 

“Please, Master Frankie,’ Drake stam- 
mered, “please, you mustn’t see him—dis- 
turb him, not yet. Y’see, Master Frankie, 
sir—I should say, what with the ‘eat and 
livin’ so shut away-— 

“Has he had a stroke, is it fever? Was 
that why he couldn’t come?” Frankie in- 
terrupted. 

Drake said slowly: 
ver, Master Frankie.” 

“Oh, bad luck,’ Frankie said, “but I'll 
go in, he may cheer up a bit, seeing me.” 

And he went forward. 

It was a deplorable room he entered— 
dirty, only half-furnished, and in it his 
father lay in a long chair, stupidly drunk. 

Frankie stood and stared at him, at the 
white tired face, the white suit, clean but 
frayed, the spotless broken shoes, the bro- 
ken furniture, and utter absence of any 
ordinary comfort. 

His own face paled. 

Drake touched his arm humbly. 

“If you'd just come out 0 ’ere, Master 
Frankie,” he whispered, “if you just would, 
I’d—I'd try to explain.” 





“It’s a kind o’ fe- 


FPRANKIE went out, and before him 
stretched the garden, another miserable 
evidence of neglect and poverty of drink. 

“How long?” he asked, jerking his head 
sag in the direction of the room, “how 
long has this been going on?” 

“A .matter o’ just a few years, sir,” 
Drake said gently. “It was the ’spenses 
did it, Master Frankie, we ‘ad to take 
these bad stations, for there was better 
pay there, an’ the master ’e would send 
over the same sum, good times or bad. 


‘It’s ‘is life, Drake,’ ’e’d say, ‘an’ ’e’s to 
‘ave the best, ’e’s worth it.’ That was 
you, sir, ’e meant. "E did ‘ave ’opes, 
once, that p’raps if you came ’e could ex- 
plain a bit. I think, Master Frankie, ’e 
felt afraid of ’imself, of it, the drink. It’s 
only when the loneliness gets too bad, or 
maybe ‘e feels extra down, and even then, 
as often as not, I can get ‘im orf it by 
talkin’ of you maybe, sir, or Mrs. Darcy, the 
lady, a sweet pretty lady she was, as I'd ‘a’ 
‘oped would marry the master, for ’e was 
crazed on ‘er an’ she on ’im from all I could 
see on it, but ‘e ‘adn’t no money, an’ she’a 
a lot, an’ you wasn’t due to be. thro’ them 
exams till three years later, and then the 
war came. It was when Mrs. Darcy was 
about ‘e cabled to you to come if you 
could. I think ’e’d ’opes then of puttin’ it 
all to you, Master Frankie. But you 
couldn’t come, and we ‘ad to move to an- 
other bad station an’ ’e never spoke to ’ef. 
She wrote, she'll write sometimes now, and 
it’s ome, e's ‘ad a letter ’e’s worst some- 
times. ’E didn’t never mean you to know, 
sir, never. °E’d got his two suits to wear 
w’en ’e should see you, so’s you shouldn't 
suspect, and ‘e was all primed up to meet 
you, and then this blow came—’ 

He stopped and drew a shaky old hand 
across his forehead. 

“What blow?” Frankie asked stonily; he 
dared not trust his voice, and his eyes 
were fixed stediastly on a clump of dusty, 
dying marigolds. 

“°E’s—there’s been a muddlement, sir, 
in the work, an’ there’s the reports to be 
looked over, to be done and taken down to 
Sula, to the Chief Commissioner, an’ all 
the figures is mixed, an’ the measurements 
o’ land and such—there’s been no falsifica- 
tion, but master ’e can’t get it out, an 
that thieving babu clerk of ‘is it was ‘oo 


peached, it’s my belief. Anyway, ’e’s gone 
off, an’ master tried to tackle it alone an’ 
then = 





He gave a heavy sigh. 

“I ’ad to be away on is business, an’ 
when I came “back e was nearly—like you 
see now. On’y ’e said again and again to 
me: ‘It’s ruin now, ruin—’ an’ ’e added, 
‘Thank God, Frankie's safe.’ 

“Where are the books, the reports and 
all the papers?” Frankie asked. 

“In there, sir, it’s a rare ‘eap.” 

Frankie went in and looked over the 
mass. A typed note of sharp rebuke from 
Bombay, and another from the Chief Com- 
missioner’s station caught his glance. 

Then he sat down, late as it was, and 
began to read. 

His father slept on, once or twice he 
moaned, the air was heavy with the odor 
of cheap spirit. 

Once, while struggling with an abstruse 
calculation, Frankie paced the floor; he 
stopped beside his father. 

How thin he had grown! 

He was his own height, but what a dif- 
ference there must be in weight! 

And the frayed suit—split white shoes 
—and Mrs. Darcy. 

He forgot the calculation—the report on 
the revenue of the Eastern district; he saw 
again Mrs. Darcy’s fastidiousness, dainti- 
ness, her finished loveliness, and he re- 
membered that diamond and blue morn- 
ing of glittering summer on the sea when 
she had said to him, talking of himself 
and his father: ‘You have always had 
every single thing you’ve wanted, haven't 
you—vas he?” 

And he had thought she was keen on 
him—keen on him! 

A stab went through his heart, he had 
not been sure whether she had been worth 
the trouble of falling in love with, she 
had seemed a bit too “on-coming” to him 
in her interest in his affairs, and all the 
while she had only talked to him because 
he was his father’s son, the son of the 
man she loved! 

It seemed to Frankie as if all his world 
were going to pieces before his eyes. 


E went back to his reports; he had 

got a good enough copy, he thought 
when he ceased work the next morning. 
And he meant to take it down to the Chief 
Commissioner himself; he had a plan to 
suggest to that High Power. 

In his weary absorption he had _ for- 
gotten his father, and suddenly a voice 
behind him said: ‘Frankie!” 

He was on his feet in a second. 

“Been peggin’ away at your stuff to fill 
in the time, sir,” he said. He shook hands 
with his father and laughed: ‘You had a 
go of fever, subject to it, old Drake tells 
me.”’ 

His father topped him by about half an 
inch, but he was holding himself upright 
with a great effort. 

“Drake told you that,” he said very 

(Concluded on page 102) 
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SPRING MODELS 





In her hand is the Caprice. On her foot is the Dolphin. 
The wing tip style on the floor is the Doris. 


The identical styles in Shoes, Slippers and Walking Oxfords, 
now on review in the new I. Miller shop on Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, can be seen in your own city 


at the shop which features and advertises the I. Miller shoes. 


I. MILLER G6 SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Novelty Styles of Excellent Taste 


FACTORY: 
Carlton and Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


POT OF GOLD 


George Agnew Chamberlain’s Novel 


(Continued from page 98) 


for short. But what do you know about 
what he would do?” he added quickly. 


HE told him about the incident of the 

theatre steps and added, “Don’t you 
think that a man who speaks to a girl like 
that without an introduction ought to be 
punished ?”’ 

“Punished!” cried Bourne excitedly. “He 
ought to be tarred and feathered. Cad is 
the word. He ought to be hanged. li 
ever I—” 

He stopped suddenly; their eyes met. On 
the face of each was the selfsame expres- 
sion of startled dismay. 


‘I—” gasped Bourne, perceiving that 
she had laid for him no intentional trap. 
“You—” began Alloway in a tone of 


amazed discovery. 

Then they laughed; full-throated, open- 
hearted laughter. Bourne took her un- 
gloved hand between his own and pressed 
it harder and harder until she said, ‘Please, 
you're hurting me.” 

He released her so suddenly that she 
seemed to feel a vague dissatisfaction. She 
slipped her hand back between his. “I 
like to have you hold it,” she explained 
simply, “only not so hard, please. 

“You must have known a great many 
girls,’ she said presently. 

“In a way,” said Bourne. “Just as one 
knows a lot of corners you've got to keep 
turning.” 

“How many have you known?” asked 
Alloway. “About a dozen?” 

“More than that,” replied Bourne. 
“About a thousand.” 

“A thousand!” exclaimed Alloway. “I 
didn’t know there were so many girls; I 
thought they married.” 

“They do, you strange wonder!” cried 
Journe. “At least, they used to. Now 
they are rather strong on lawful but mostly 
temporary partnerships in flats in big 
apartment houses, that go five years with- 
out stooping to one baby. It’s a sort of 
marriage.” 

“No babies?” said Alloway wonderingly. 

“IT mean the girls I've happened to meet,” 
said Bourne, “the kind I was _ thinking 
about.” 

“You've never seen one you wanted to 
marry? I mean before to-night?” 

“Never one,’ said Bourne gravely. 
“They all hurt my neck—like diving into 
hard sand in two feet of water.” 

“Why do you think you love me?” 
asked Alloway. 

“Because I don’t know why,” answered 
Bourne after a pause. “I just woke up 
into loving you after a horrible dream, I 
have been looking for you in every one 
of the thousand girls I told you I have 
met, but you weren't there; only a little 
bit of you every once in a while, scattered 
around so widely that I would have had to 
be a Turk to collect the pieces. They are 
hard, our girls, Alloway; brilliant, good to 
look at, some of them, but cold, like dia- 
monds set in platinum. You know one and 
you know them all. It isn't their fault, 
poor dears; they are the victims of a 
national mania for standardization and 
interchangeable parts.” 

“I think you must be wrong,” said 
Alloway, troubled. “I hope you are. I 
couldn't possibly make friends with a motor 
car.” 

Bourne laughed. “That's good,’ he 
said. “How quick you are! Motor cars, 
some with sweetly running engines, lovely 
lines and high polish, others that pretend, 
and finally a vast horde of strictly utili- 
tarian machines that go about their busi- 
ness in neat tin suits, all looking as like 
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as a packet of new pins. But the worst 
of it is, you know all about them without 
lifting the hood.” 

“It is terrible to know everything about 
anything, isn’t it?’’ said Alloway. “The 
dolls in the window are always the most 
beautiful, the road that hides itself in trees 
and turns or, best of all, over a hill, is 
the most wonderful road. Do you think 
it would help if every girl should say to 
herself, ‘I’m not a highway; I am a path 
with twists and turns, ups and downs, sun- 
light and shadow and a goal of mystery 
always just beyond?’ ” 

“If they could live it as well as dream 
it,’ replied Bourne, “it would help tre- 
mendously. For instance, so many of the 
men you saw to-night wouldn’t be driving 
second-hand cars.” 

“Second-hand cars?”’ repeated Alloway. 

He nodded. “Divorced women. Most 
divorced women are likable. They haven't 
the irreplaceable charm of a bloom eter- 
nally fresh for the eyes of the one man, but 
they have the next best thing—the imagi- 
nation, or the courage, or the inner differ- 
ence that it took to make them jump the 
track and make for the woods. The men 
who love them carry a sure misery behind 
and a probable one before; but the men 
who take them as a compromise between 
the worshipful and the monotonous, seem 
to come out pretty well; they use them 
sensibly, like half-way houses on the road 
to the unattainable yet never-dying dream.” 

“Would you have compromised?” asked 
the girl. 


HE paused before answering. “Perhaps,” 
he replied finally. “There may be 
no end to the road we travel, as you said 
to Miss Livingstone, but there is an end 
to our traveling of it. Most of us never 
think aloud as I am doing now, but every 
man in his heart takes measure sooner or 
later of the milestones. When that day 
comes ninety-nine out of a hundred of us 
turn with a sigh to putting their houses— 
the houses that the gods have attotted them 
—in order, and take the next best thing. 
Thank God, I don’t have to worry over 
that crossroads any more.” 

Alloway’s hand turned softly in his; her 
shoulder sank closer to him with a caress- 
ing touch that made his whole body trem- 
ble. There was an instant of suspense, of 
threatened balance, of touch-and-go _be- 
tween suppression and the loosed flood; 
then the girl sat suddenly erect. 

“Where on earth are we going?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Bourne dreamily. 

“IT mean where did you tell the driver to 
take us?” 

“Oh, that!” said Bourne. “I told him 
to drive anywhere.” 

She laughed. “How wonderful of you,” 
she said, “but you know we are mortal, 
even if it seems absurd, and I’m sleepy— 
I'm very sleepy.” 

He stopped the driver and directed him; 
then he took the girl’s hand again and 
drew her close to his side. 

When they arrived at the hotel, she 
stepped out quickly, started up the steps 
and then turned and came back. She drew 
Bourne a step aside and looked into his 
eyes with a gaze so limpid, so tender and 
so unafraid, that he felt a nearness to her 
far more intimate than could have been 
imparted by any casual embrace. 

“Listen,” she whispered. “Put your ear 
close to my lips. Thank you. Thank you 
for everything: but most of all because 
you didn’t kiss me to-night.” 

(To be continued in the April issue) 
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YOUNG MAN 


Olive Wadsley’s Story 


(Concluded from page 100) 


low, “and you've been doing this report for 
me?” 

His face worked for a second, then he 
controlled himself with a great effort. 

“May I look at it?” 

In silence Frankie fetched the bulky 
sheets: his father looked them over, the 
pages rustled in his shaking hands. 

At last he said: “I could never have 
done it, and if I had failed I should—I 
should have been dismissed, with loss of 


pension, for incapability, slovenly service. 

“Frankie, I—I——-” 

“You reckoned without me, sir, that 
was all,” Frankie said. 

He put his glass into his eye and said 
in a voice as near his normal as he could 
make it: “Oh, by the way, I met a Mrs. 
Darcy coming out, great pal of yours, she 
sent no end of messages. She’s at Peshal, 
she said I was to tell you.” He tilted on 
his heels. ‘You have toppin’ taste, sir.” 
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The prices quoted above include tax. Ten days will 


be required for special colors or sizes not in stock. 


NEW YORK 


day - Thorpe 
Ince. 
24-26 FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET WEST 
NEW YORK 


Presenting the 
New Blouses for Spring 


B—French blouse of white hand-made 
batiste, scalloped shawl collar with fine pin 
tucking, hand-drawn work on body, long 
sleeves with cuffs to match, bow at neck 


C—White Georgette slip-on, eton collar, fine 
tuckings down front, bosom effect with real 
filet insertion and finished with self-covered 
buttons, long sleeves with turn-back cuffs 
to match, bow at neck; bosom, collar and 
cuffs edged with three rows of net footing 


PARIS 


14.50 


24.35 


PALM BEACH 










A—French blouse of white hand-made 
batiste, double shawl collar finely tucked 
with two rows of hand-drawn work on body, 
short sleeves, collar and finely tucked cuffs 
edged in either blue, orchid, white or tan 
14.50 
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Complexion Look 


How Does Your | 


When the Light Changes 


When the Dance Becomes Heated 
When the Wind Blows as You Motor 


HEN you go from the shaded 
rooms of your home into the 
bright glare of the sun—how does your 
complexion look then? Does it stand 
the test of a change of light? Is your 
complexion lovely under one light and 
something different under another light ? 
That is one good test of a face powder. 
And again, when the dance becomes 
heated. What becomes of your peach- 
blossom loveliness then? Does perspira- 
tion get in its work? Are there tell-tale 
streaks and other blemishing effects? That 
is another good test of a face powder. 
And when you go motoring—through 
the wind. Does your powder stay on? 
Or does it disappear, taking away with 
it the charm that you possessed at your 
dressing table? That is still another good 
test of a face powder. 
There is a vast difference, you will 
find, between Carmen and the face pow- 
der you are now using. Carmen, because 


it blends so exquisitely with both the 
color and texture of the skin, imparts a 
fresh beauty that is just as charming 
under the searching glare of the mid-day 
sun as it is under the soft glow of the 
reception room lamp. 


And Carmen, no 








matter how heated the dance, never yields 
to perspiration. Though extremely fine, 
Carmen has “body” enough to withstand 
moisture. And adhering to the skin as 
it does, Carmen never blows off—no mat- 
ter how windy the day or how long the 
motor ride. | 
These are the supreme tests of a com- 


plexion powder. Let your own expe- 
rience reveal how Carmen excels in all 
three. ' 


Trial Offer | 


See the new charm of our new crea- 
tion—Carmen Brunette Shade. We 
will send you a purse size box con- 
taining two or three weeks’ supply 
for 12c to cover postage and packing, 
or we will send you any other shade 
you prefer. 


Write or send to 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. | 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER | 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade—50c Everywhere 
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‘New Yorks Most Distinctive Hotel 
EW YORK’S newest hotel, at Park Avenue, Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second Streets, appeals to a discriminating clientele which ap- 
preciates its unusual qualities—its splendor, its cuisine and its 
atmosphere of refinement. 
Every room has outside exposure, 
Spacious dining rooms, fountain 
garden, grill, tea rooms, and ball 
room for special social functions. 
Although away from the mael- 
strom of commercial activity, 
The Ambassador touches the Z 
theater and shopping district. The Ambassador, Atlantic ¢ ity 
And this Ambassador is one of The Ambassador, New York 
Room with bath, $6 and up, European plan. — 
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the world-famed hotels belong- 
ing to 

The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, Santa Barbara 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
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The lower nethlace isa costly oriental strand; the 


other #1 its Deltah Pearh reproduction, Necklace 
Gieconda. The bheregraph has not been retouched, 


Make this Comparison 


strand 


efore 


pearls. 


with Deltah Pearls— 


Ask your jeweler to show you a 


of natural pearls. Place a 


quality necklace of DELTAH PEARLS 
by its side. 


The first thing that will strike you 
is the harmony of these two lustrous 
necklaces. In fact the gold Deltah 
tag will 
distinguishing between them. 


rove a welcome aid in 


Observe, above all, how Heller art- 
istry has succeeded in avoiding 
in DeLTAH PearLs most of those 
marked defects which many 
Oriental pearls show. 


You will reflect on the elegance and 
ga of a DELTAH Necklace 


purchasing any strand of 


DELTAH PEARLS, in distinctive cases of 
Royal Purple, with gold or platinum clasps, 
are ready for your inspection at jewelry shops, 
There are seventeen qualities, ranging from $10 
to $500 the Necklace. cA valuable booklet 
will be sent on request to Heller, Dept. DS, 
68 Nassau Street, New York. 


Deltah 


THAVE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PARIS ‘ * . NEW YORK 


Established ovec a quarter of a century 


Producers of Heller “Hope” 
Rubies & “Hope” Sapphires 
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FILLINGERS 


Lucas 


Malet’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 35) 


“IT pledge my support—am only too re- 
joiced to pledge it. Indicate where and in 
what manner I can serve you. I shall be 
on the watch. A hint will be enough. At 
an instant’s notice I'll be ready to play 
up.” 

But even while I thus spoke out of a 
full heart, I felt an inward check, an in- 
ward suspicion I might be landing myself 
in a desperately awkward predicament. 
For I remembered Miss Agneta’s sideways 
glances, her pretty questioning vivacity of 
gaze, her implied invitation to tactful com- 


plicity. Therefore, wasn't already 
pledged? Hadn't I blundered into the 


proverbially odious position of one who, 
holding with the hare, yet runs with the 
hounds? 

Mrs. de Horsey’s bracelets softly rattled 
as she straightened the _ silver-mounted 
glass coffee cups. 

“I will not detain you longer, Harry. 
It grows late, and Agneta must have her 
share of your welcome company,” she said. 
“You will see, in the morning, how the 
hedge of the rose garden is injured by the 
drought. I have never been fond of it, 
since it obstructs the view from the win- 
dows of my bedroom and from those of 
the blue boudoir. In its present withered 
condition it constitutes a distressing eye- 
sore. I have decided to give Adkins orders 
to have it rooted up.” 

She stood up; smiled at me. 

“Good-night, my dear Harry. Our talk 
has been a great pleasure, a great comfort 
to me. God bless you—good night.” 


HAD thought the temperature of the 

drawing-room detestably high; but step- 
ping out of the window I seemed to come 
against a solid cliff of heat. And of 
blackness, also, to which it took me some 
minutes to adjust my sight. The sky was 
thick with heat mist, covered as by a pall, 
unpierced by the light of any stars. It 
seemed to shut down on the earth like the 
lid of a box, 

I went half-way down the Long Walk, 
which leads straight from the garden front 
of Fillingers to the orchard and its now 
waterless ponds, took a flying leap over 
the doomed herbaceous border, and instinc- 
tively steered my course—not without an 
ignominious sprawl over an unseen croquet 
wicket—across the south lawn in the di- 
rection of the rose garden. This, a pretty 
century-and-a-half-old conceit of some 
former owner of Fillingers, is laid out in 
the figure of a gigantic cart wheel. The 
spokes of it—ten-inch paved path-ways, in 
the cracks of which grow dwarf pink 
saxifrage and musk—radiate from a 
marble basin and little fountain as the 
hub. The whole is encircled by a broad 
border of turf as tire, backed by a mas- 
sive, eight-foot, small-leafed privet hedge. 

You enter under an archway, also of 
close-clipped privet. Directly opposite, on 
the far side of the green-walled enclosure, 
a stone bench with carven back and ends 
confronts you, set on the grass margin. 

Standing in the archway, I could dis- 
tinguish, as grayish blurs upon the dense 
gloom, the strips of pavement, the central 
basin—its tinkling fountain now mute— 
and the stone bench—this last tenanted by 
a just perceptible human form. 

I felt quite abominably perplexed. Mrs. 
de Horsey’s final speech left me more than 
ever wondering. What did I care about 
the survival or removal of this tiresome 
privet hedge? I laid my hand against the 
offending vegetable rampart. The leaves 
were dry, brittle to my touch. 


yest then, from the stone bench, Miss 
Agneta’s voice reached me, soft, strange- 
ly caressing. 

“Gerald,” she called, 
you?” 

“ “Tt is I—Harry—dear Miss Agneta,” I 
called in reply. 

“Ah! Yes—Harry, of course. I am 
here waiting for you. Don’t attempt to 
come across the garden, though. It’s too 
dark. Keep around inside the hedge.” 

I started to obey. But in this close- 
fenced, sheltered spot the heat was well- 
nigh intolerable. It rose from the stone- 
work, from the parched earth of the flower 
beds, from the seared turf. Through it I 
forced my way with conscious effort. 

By the time I had covered the half 
circle of turf and reached the stone bench, 
my whole body was bathed in sweat. 
subsided onto the broad seat exhausted. 

“Upon my word, dear friend, you keep 
altogether too oppressive and impressive a 
sample of the original Outer Darkness on 
hand, here at Fillingers to-night!” I told 
my shadowy co-tenant of the bench, mop- 
ping my face, meanwhile, with my hand- 
kerchief. “And a_ positively equatorial 
Outer Darkness at that. Not content 


“Gerald, is that 





with one circle of purgatory you go in for 
a sort of double event. I must confess 
I really don’t enjoy it.” 

Miss Agneta made no answer. But she 
must have moved a little, for I heard a 
rustle of silken sleeves and silken skirts, 
Heard, too, faintly from some distant pas- 
ture, the lowing of cattle tormented by 
heat and thirst—a sound strangely agi- 
tating and desolate. When it ceased, still- 
ness settled down like the heavy darkness, 
enveloping, containing us. 

This stillness worked upon my _ nerves, 
After a minute or two I found it unbear- 
able. 

“Miss Agneta, have I in any way of- 
fended? If so, I pray you to forgive me, 
Speak to me—please speak to me, dear 
friend,” I said. 

But when she did presently speak, I 
regretted my importunity. The voice was 
the voice of Agneta Paston as I had known 
her since the days of my well-cushioned 
babyhood; but the mind and spirit, to 
which that voice gave utterance and ac- 
cess, were astoundingly unknown and dif- 
ferent. 


“ AVE you ever heard anything about 

Gerald de Horsey—Sara’s husband, 
my brother-in-law?” she asked me. “No 
—I supposed not. And has it never oc- 
curred to you as singular that neither Sara 
nor I ever talk of him? For he was 
young and very beautiful, and for nearly 
three years the center of our lives, the 
pivot on which our every thought, every 
action turned. Yes, very beautiful,” she 
repeated. “People used to call him a sec- 
ond Shelley, both in appearance and in 
the great promise of his poetic gift. For 
he also wrote poetry, though he was too 
modest, too self-critical to publish it. 
What became of his manuscripts after his 
death, I do not know. Legally they be- 
longed to Sara, and I have always be- 
lieved she destroyed them. A crime against 
English literature; but one not improb- 
able, since the later poems lent themselves 
to an interpretation far from consoling to 
her. If my belief is just and she did de- 
stroy them, she never admitted it—unless, 
the idea has occurred to me, she may have 
taken your mother into her confidence. 
You are listening, Harry?” 

This question imperiously, in accents I 
certainly never had heard from her before. 

“Listening? Good heavens, yes!” I fer- 
vently assured her. “Listening with every 
faculty and fraction of me—and that very 
gratefully, dear Miss Agneta, for your 
goodness in letting me hear things of such 
intimate moment.” 

“Ah! Hear those things to the end. 
Don’t be grateful too soon!” she admon- 
ished me, but whether in contempt or 
friendly warning I could not tell. 

“Sara and Gerald de Horsey met in 
Florence,’ my companion presently con- 


tinued. “She had spent the winter in 
Italy with my Paston aunts, Lady Camilla 
and Lady Genista. They were conven- 
tional and narrow-minded. Sara didn't 


get on with them very well, for she is by 
temperament—time and events have disci- 
plined her—both impulsive and romantic. 
She fell in love with Gerald de Horsey 
and, to the great scandal of our family, 
eloped with him. They married—she and 
Gerald, I mean. After a three months’ 
honeymoon, they came home here, to 
Fillingers, where I awaited them. For 
Sara’s happiness it would have been bet- 
ter had they stayed abroad. Gerald was 
her husband; but here, at Fillingers, he 
too fell in love, and not with his wife.” 

“With whom, then?” was my involun- 
tary question, as the voice paused. 

“Gerald de Horsey became my lover,” 
Miss Agneta calmly said, 


HIS time it was I that moved—bent 

myself double, elbows on knees, my 
head in my hands. I, too, who kept si- 
lence, my jaw set, so that, until I should 
to some extent master my emotion, no 
further word might pass my lips. 

Her lover—her sister’s husband, yet her 
lover?—Miss Agneta’s lover—and here at 
Fillingers? No—no—it defied _ belief. 
Imagination failed before what that im- 
plied, what it connoted. For didn’t I 
know, hadn’t I known all my life, every- 
thing there was to know about these two 
dear ladies, my so precious relics of a 
lost feminine attitude and art? All about 
Fillingers, too, that rare cabinet of price 
which fitted them, and they it, to such 
satisfying perfection? 

In the distant pastures cattle lowed 
again, the sound traveling restlessly to and 
fro, now loud, now faint, but always agi- 
tating, always desolate. And when, at 
last, it ceased I heard a little rustling of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Windsor set is finished in 
walnut or the beautiful Danersk 
lacquer colors 











The wheelwright invented the Windsor chair 
by adding a back to the ancient Saxon stool 


FURNITURE 





HERE is an inherent romance about Windsor 

chairs that attaches to no other style or period. 
Originated by the wheelwrights of old Windsor in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, they were an evolution of 
the ancient Saxon stool. The wheelwright added a 
comfortable back built on the principles of a wheel 
with spindles and a bent bow in place of the spokes 
and felloe. He also inserted a splat in the back with 
pierced wheel as the sign of his craft. 


The Danersk Windsor Bed, Chairs and Chaise 
Longue are built according to the true principles of 
ancient handiwork. The posts have long tenons that 
come clear through the seats and are wedged from 








the top. Spindles are hand-split and shaped from 
straight grained hickory. All turnings are made by 
hand and the Chests and Bureaus to go with them 
are of the same early period. The Windsor set is 
finished in rich-toned walnut or the beautiful lacquer 
colors. You can purchase for immediate delivery 
either through your decorator or dealer, or direct. 


Danersk furniture is made for all the rooms of the 
house. The services we render in point of individual 
decorative schemes are without added cost. 

Before you purchase, send for our Danersk M-3 
and visit, if possible, our display of unusual groups, 
finished to go with the new imported fabrics. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


Ist door west of 5th Avenue, 4th floor 

















> Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating pur- 
> chaser plans a home that will become 
Y more beautiful as the years go by— 
Y which both in exterior and interior 
appearance will take on additional 
charm as it grows older. 


| He selects 
Leavens 
Colonial 


( Furniture 
, for interiors knowing that like the 
, house itself this wonderful furniture 
, will grow old gracefully—remaining 
, always in vogue and satisfying even 
, the most fastidious taste. 
, Personal preference may be exercised in 
the matter of finish. We will gladly sup- 
? ply unfinished pieces if desired, to be 
4 finished to match any interior. 
Write for set No. 8 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains 
, 
, 





WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ive 
; 32 CANAL STREET, 
e BOSTON,MASS. 
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hair nets in large aud small sizes 


IMPORT SPECIAL 


fringe.strayght shape, hair nets #7exira lapee size 


WHITE OR GREY HAIR NETS 


$1.50 A DOZEN 


$ 00 A. Dozen When Ordered 
Direct/on Us He lmporte rss 
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GEORGE ALLEN in 


1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA 


Allen's French Hair Nets. | 
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SMART WOMEN 





J 
LV'= ablache is so popular be- 
cause—it is so natural. L 
It adds to woman’s sweetness, is bene- 
ficial to the complexion, has such uni- 
formly fine consistency and it closely 
adheres. Just a touch suffices. 
Lablache possesses an uncommon and 
elusive fragrance, ever refreshing, 
always welcome. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink cr 
Cream 75¢c a box of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. Send 10c for 
a sample box. 
BEN LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers, Dept. 42 

125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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No. 705 (illustrated). Youthful, 








straight-line silhouette model of 
check gingham bhecomingly trimmed; 
makes one of this season's most popu- 


clear 


lar styles. To be had in black, blue, 
. brown or green checks. 
PIONS: Rane dec endarveeeeseeneties $ 


Complete assortment, economically 
priced at your dealers or write to De- 
partment V for catalogue style book. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


FILLINGERS 


Lucas 


Malet’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 104) 


silken skirts, and very close to me, Miss 
Agneta’s voice. 

“Are you struck dumb, Harry? Is it 
so astounding to you that I should have 
been greatly loved?” 

“Astounding?—-No, indeed. In God's 
name, what more natural, more _inevi- 
table?” I said. But still sat bowed to- 
gether, my face buried in my hands. 

“Don’t imagine we made no resistance,” 
she presently, more gently, added. “But 
when we roused ourselves to do so, it was 
already too late—love had crept on us with 
so sly and quiet an address. When we 
awakened to the knowledge of its presence, 
it had already bound us hand and foot. 
The summer—the second of their marriage 
—was like this one, very hot. And Sara 
had fallen into a strange state of health, 
a weakness which was aggravated by the 
heat. The doctors were baffled, feared de- 
cline, forbade all exertion, desiring her to 
remain in bed or, at most, be moved to 
the couch in the blue boudoir. And, at 
the same time, Gerald’s poetic gift blos- 
somed, putting forth wonderful flowers of 
verse. He had a habit of reading his 
day’s work to me each evening, here, sit- 
ting on this stone bench where you and 
I, Harry, sit to-night, the privet hedge 
as a discreet and welcome barrier, shut- 
ting us in from observation, safely en- 
closing, isolating us. And it was here we 
first spoke freely, telling one another that 
we loved—” 

She left off speaking. But her thoughts 
must have gone on, or rather back, and 
that with such concentration, such pow- 
erful authority of vision, that the pic- 
tures present to her consciousness pres- 
ently became evident to mine. I beheld 
her, Agneta Paston, in the sweet and 
shining ardor of her opening womanhood, 
and with her the young poet—if faith- 
less husband, yet fascinating lover with- 
out doubt—possessed alike of Shelley's 
beautiful countenance and of Shelley's lax 
appreciation of any approved moral or do- 
mestic code. Beheld, too, as setting to 
the ecstasy and torment—the exquisite and 
perilous ravage of their secret amours— 
the little gray flagged pathways, radiating 
from the central basin, between a wealth 
or fragrant, many-colored roses, under 
the glowing summer evening light. Ah! 
it must have been a marvelously pretty 
piece of living, that! 


ND now the integrity of this dear hid- 

den place is threatened.” 

Miss Agneta broke in on me, thus 
strangely meeting and carrying on my 
thought, and that in tones of plaintive- 
ness, of bitterness. The darkness fought 
with me, but through it and against it, I 
discovered her hands appealingly stretched 
out. 

“I have tried to save it. I have got 
up in the night, and fetched water from 
the wells myself.” 

“You?” I said. 

“Yes ... To have given orders to the 
gardeners must have involved discussion 
with Sara. Neither for her sake nor my 
own could I wish that. If the silence we 
have maintained were broken, even at this 
distance of time, one or other of us must 
leave Fillingers. And which should it 
be? ... Only by never speaking of 
Gerald, never alluding to the time when 
he was here with us, has it been possible 
for us to live together—peacefully, as you, 
Harry, have always seen us live.” 

“Then, all the time, underneath?” I 
almost groaned. 

“Yes—all the time. Never for a day, 
hardly for an hour have I—nor, I sup- 
pose, has she—forgotten. But you heard 
what Sara said at dinner to-night? Both 
wells have gone dry. Only the pump in 
the stable-yard still works. It is noisy 
and too near the house. I could not draw 
water there And the privet is dying. 
Here, immediately behind us for three 
vards and more, the sun has burnt it to 


the roots past all hope of recovery. This 
garden will be thrown open, changed and 
spoilt. The memories it has guarded as 
a sacred deposit, through so many barren 
years, will be annihilated, scattered, ut- 
terly cast out. Unless you can help me, 
Harry—” 

“I can’t work miracles, and nothing 
short of a miracle—” 

I felt rather than saw Miss Agneta rise 
to her feet. 

“It is over. There is nothing more to 
be done or said. Let us go indoors.” 

Slowly, for the heat was as heavy as 
ever and as intense, we covered the other 
half of that evilly enchanted circle of 
turf. Under the archway leading to the 
open lawn, Agneta stopped, and, turning, 
waved a hand in farewell. 

“Vale—vale,” she cried, while the low- 
ing of the fevered, thirst-ridden cattle an- 
swered from the distant pastures—agi- 
tating, immensely desolate. 








SLEPT little, rose early and went out. 

The sky was clear, the heat, though 
still considerable, of an easier quality. A 
breeze swept across the lawns and stirred 
the seared foliage of the trees. Away in 
the north storms must have broken, from 
which we benefited. The events, the con- 
versations of last night, in this healthier 
atmosphere, took on a strange effect of 
improbability. Had I exaggerated, im- 
agined, grossly misunderstood? I would 
have given very much to believe so. 

In the direction of the rose garden I 
heard men’s voices and the ring of a pick. 
Crossing the croquet ground I skirted the 
back of the encircling hedge. Three gar- 
deners were at work. Already a wide gap 
yawned in the leafy wall immediately be- 
hind the stone bench, 

“Yes, Master Harry, we're a’ clearing 
of the old incubus out at last,’ Adkins 
cheerfully said to me. “And a _ mighty 
tough job it is, sir, I promise you. I 
shall be glad to see the end of it. Privet’s 
stuff I never did hold with. Eats up the 
soil, it does. Takes every particle of 
nourishment out of it, and a terrible har- 
borage for the sparrows, too, and _ all 
manner of vermin. It'll be a rare treat 
to see the roses next year, if we're spared, 
when we've rid them of the old hedge, 
and let the air in on them. No use for 
privet—even the flower of it stinks fit to 
suffocate any one. But the soil’s that 
hard! Tried the spade to it, and then 
the fork, but, Lord love you, it turned 
the prongs like so many bits of wire! 
So I was forced to send young William 
here, to fetch a couple of picks. But 
there are the ladies, sir, a’coming down 
the Long Walk.” 

I went back across the croquet ground 
and leapt over the herbaceous border. 


N RS. DE HORSEY carried an open 
+ mauve parasol, tilting it forward so 
as to shade Miss Agneta’s head, as the lat- 
ter held a letter they were both engaged in 
reading. The breeze fluttered their light 
summer dresses, fluttered the fine white 
lace scarf covering Mrs. de Horsey’s up- 
turned gray hair. 

And the contents of the letter must 
surely have proved mildly entertaining. 
Miss Agneta read a sentence, laughing 
softly. Her reddish-brown eyes still held 
a pretty brightness of laughter when they 
met mine, as she bade me good morning. 

“Isn't the change in the weather de- 
licious?”’ she said. 

Mrs. de Horsey smiled on me. 

“Yes, the relief is great. You feel it 
so, don't you, dear Harry?” 

And that was all. What could I be- 
lieve, what think? Above all things, which 
was the real, the veritable Miss Agneta? 
I didn’t know then, and to this day I 
don't know. Only from thenceforth, not- 
withstanding the peaceful surface of life, 
Fillingers was different. I rarely go there 
now. 
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| WHITE CLOUD 
PATTERN 


SPRING BEAUTY 
PATTERN 


No. 6099 





TAPESTRIES and velours from France and Italy, rare South | 
American mahoganies, our own native walnut and oak— 
nations yield their best to the making of Karpen furniture. 
Skilled designing, careful craftsmanship, and modern methods, combine 
to achieve the finished Karpen product at prices within the reach of all. | 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago or New York } 
for the illustrated book “Distinctive Designs’’ 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 
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Symbol of olden onafteuenstite in modern furniture— 
the Karpen Name 
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An unusual weave of soft, fluffy, clean wool, in patterns 

and colors which one knows at sight, were woven to 

gratify the woman who adores old fashioned things. 
For bed, couch, chair, hammock or shoulder throw, 


you will find the luxuriously warm /ightness of Kenwood 
Koverlets particularly satisfying. 
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GIRDLE 


The All-Flastic Corset 


is made entirely of Porous woven 
surgical elastic web, which “gives” 
freely to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the figure. 
Lends grace with absolute com- 
fort. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of mate- 
rials used make it equally desir- 
able for street, dancing, evening 
or sport wear; white or flesh tint. 
Misses’ lengths from $3.75 to $6.50; 
odules lengthe, $5.00 to $15.00. 
TION. The TREO GIRDLE has 


, Ssup- 

pores the body above ‘and below waist- 

ne. If nee i. your dealer’s, write for 
Free Booklet 





Paraknit 


Elastic Brassiere 


is made of “PARAKNIT,” a new 
kind of light-weight, openwork, 
elastic material invented by the 
TREO COMPANY, expressly for 
bust ne | bust supporting 
brassieres. t is very flexible, 
and extremely stylish, and gives 
a perfectly natural and graceful 
contour to the bust. The dia- 
phragm feature is of non- -elastic 
material and is very advanta- 
geous, as it supports and reduces 
the diaphragm. Made in white 
or flesh tint in sizes from 34 to 
50—at your dealer’s, price $3.00 
and up, or write for illustrated 
booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


160-H Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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Kenwood Koverlets are distinctly different—new, yet 
with a suggestion of yesterday in weave and pattern. 
There are three patterns, each pattern in several de- 
lizhtful combinations of color. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


If your dealer has not yet secured his Kenwood Koverlets we 
will, on receipt of your request with name of your dealer, send a 
sample square of Kenwood Koverlet fabric to give you an idea of 
its attractiveness and desirability. “Outdoor Comfort”, a booklet 
descriptive of other Kenwood All Wool Products, will be included. 
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Kenwood Mills, Albany, N.Y. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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no plans?” continued Barney’s mother. 

“Oh, I've a whole flock of ideas, but 
I can’t put them across. Just one thing 
goes—I work! My income is so small 
you can’t see it with the naked eye. It’s 
a joke. You see,” he drew a long breath, 
as though to begin all over again, ‘Sis 
and I had enough to put us through col- 
lege, and then I gave her what was left. 
Girls have to be taken care of, you know. 
And then she married Jimmy, and was 
happy ever after. But I won’t breeze in 
on them, and say here’s little brother come 
to stay until he’s all nice and well again. 
Sis doesn’t know I’ve been quite so punk, 
but I won’t drape myself on them, no 
matter what happens—that’s flat.” 

“IT understand.” 

“IT wonder—1l wonder if you would un- 
derstand a lot of other stuff that’s on my 
chest?” he ventured, almost timidly. 

“I’m sure I would,’ Barney Stockton’s 
mother answered eagerly. “I always un- 
derstand men like you, and—and my son. 
Tell me. Here are the cigarets.” 

“You—you’re a wonder,” he _ blurted 
huskily. But as he leaned back in the 
chair and watched the smoke spread in a 
thin cloud above his head, his lips twitched 
into a grin. “Oh, if that little French 
cat could only see me now!” he chanted. 

“It’s like this,” he began seriously, af- 
ter a moment. “I’ve had a grouch. It got 
me when I hadn't been back here more 
than three months, and it’s got me yet. 
I’m sore because you folks exceeded the 
speed limit forgetting what the war was 
for, and worked overtime remembering 
peace. If the fellows over there, who if 
never come back, could know how care- 
less all the folks at home are about the 
Big Idea, they’d say, ‘Hell, what did it 
all amount to anyway?. What’s happened 
to the Torch? . . . Oh, you know the 
line—If ye break faith with us who die, 
we shall not sleep though poppies grow in 
Flanders field > Get me?” 


HE woman started, as though struck a 

blow. “Oh, you don’t mean, you can’t 
mean . . . that we're forgetting our 
men, that we're neglecting their memory. 
Breaking faith? Oh, if—if you only 
knew . . .” her voice trailed away. 

“But that’s about the size of it,’ Alex- 
ander MacKenzie said steadily. “I don’t 
mean that you folks should go around 
sniveling, or dragging the war and ‘su- 
preme sacrifice’ in by the heels, ‘lest we 
forget,’ and all that sort of stuff. That 
would be soft, what Sis calls sappy. And 
I don’t want you to get a hunch that 
what you did for the fellows in the 
trenches a couple of years ago wasn’t ap- 
preciated then, and isn’t remembered now. 
It was wonderful! But now , : 
I suppose I'm making a mess of it, but l 
mean that it's the casuals in cits who get 
so all-fired low because—because the ban- 
ner they carried when you called them 
Crusaders, is mislaid . and no one 
misses it but the fellows who know what 
the banner cost . . . who were there 
to help pay for it who know eer 
He drew himself up with a long sigh. 
“I mean they would have more nerve 
to carry on now, if they were darned 
sure patriotism hadn't petered out with 


| peace! 


The woman leaned forward impulsively 
and took his hand. “I’m sure it hasn't, 
dear boy,’ she said, strangely stirred. 
“But what do you mean about the men 
who need nerve to carry on—now?” 

“Well, you see, when a fellow gets 
around without a leg, or a foot, or an arm; 
when a fellow’s all in, too sick and weak 
to breathe—if he’s in the uniform, why 
he’s a hero in our village! The old uni- 
form explains it. But when he’s in cits, 
he’s a cripple, or just a—an_ invalid! 
There are thousands of fellows all over the 
country in my class, say, who have never 
been sick in their lives before; who 
thought the minute they got back home it 
would be no trick at all to be well, and 
at the old game again, the game they cut 
‘to make the world safe for Democracy’— 
and Democracy safe for the world. When 
they landed, they forgot about themselves 
in all the excitement of parades and parties 
and people going wild over the return of 
the conquering heroes! And then the dull 
thud . . . When they came to, it 
was to find themselves wrecked—perhaps 
for life, or, with good luck, for years any- 
way—their souls sore because folks were 
so all-fired busy forgetting what the war 
was for: their minds seasick on a merry- 
go-round to the tune of ‘What Did It All 
Amount To—Oh-h—What Did It All 
Amount To!’ He lighted another cigaret 
carefully. “But tell me this, Mrs.— 
Mrs.—?” 

“Stockton, Mrs. Barnaby Stockton.” 

“Why—why then you're Captain Barna- 


by Stockton’s mother! Now, what do you 
know about that! Barney Stockton of the 
—th! Gosh, but he was a corker!” 

“He was!” said Barney’s mother, with 
uplifted head. “But you were asking 
me—— 

“Yes! Tell me this, Mrs. Stockton. 
What has become of the great regenerat- 
ing force that the war was going to pro- 
duce so fast? What about the nifty super- 
creed that was to be written from the 
doughboy’s religion? And as for that 
twosing party of righteousness and peace! 
. . . Z say there’s nothing in it.” 

“I think you are wrong there,’ Mrs. 
Stockton interposed eagerly. “I’m sure 
you don’t understand. There has never 
been a time when we have thought so se- 
riously and intensely; when we have come 
so near to God; when we have so con- 
cerned ourselves with the soul and the 
hereafter—when we've employed every 
means of mind and matter to know the 
things that make for life eternal— 
when—” 

“You mean the planchette—and ll 
that? Yes, I know about that, too, and 
all the research, all the science applied to 
immortality.” 

“You do not believe, then, in all that?” 
Mrs. Stockton’s voice was low and 
strained. “You scoff at the manifesta- 
tions?” 

“Scoff? Gosh, no! I don’t scoff at any- 
thing, that starts after something good.” 

“Don’t you realize, then, that all this 
study, the greater efforts of scientists, all 
the spiritual research, has been inspired 
by the war, and given us more knowledge 
of the life beyond than we've ever had 
before?” 

“So?” the man lifted his eyebrows, the 
caprice of doubt. ‘Well,’ he drawled, 
“you see, I know the fellows who went 
west, and folks are getting them all 
wrong!” 

“Wrong? How do you mean—wrong?” 

“I mean the control, or whatever you 
call the medium or instrument of com- 
munication, gets the fellows wrong—hand- 
ing out a lot of high-brow stuff about 
auras and the heavenly manual—with a 
flow of language. Now, you know—take 
your son, for instance—did he talk like 
that?” 


RS. STOCKTON smiled reminiscently 
i and shook her head. “I must say, 
his language was not always———” 

“No, you bet it wasn’t. A literal trans- 
lation wouldn't pass! Why, if the fellows 
knew how they were quoted now, they’d 
break up the meeting! It makes such 
damn—such mama’s little angels out of 
the fellows! thy, they got Dick 
Sterling on the board, and what do you 
think? The control said that he wanted 
to tell his mother that his old jackknife 
with one blade gone and the other rusty 
was in the upper drawer of his bureau in 
the lower, left-hand corner!” 

“Well?” 

“She paid fifty dolars for the message 
from old Dick, and goes every day to that 
same woman with occult powers to get 
further proof that Dick is still Dick be- 
cause he is wise to things here—always 
fifty dollars a try! I heard Mrs. Hampton 
talking about it. She was terribly im- 
pressed, and Dick’s mother and sister are 
happy . they found the knife. In 
the meantime, Dick’s buddy is trying to 
live on earth at ten dollars a week, until 
he’s strong enough to earn more, and is 
so down in the mouth I found him in the 
park the other night trying to invent 
enough nerve to keep from jumping into 
the river!” 

“Of course, the knife was only a sign, 
a token that Dick’s spirit is in touch with 
the commonplace things that surround us. 
But it gives his mother faith to believe 
that after a time, he will tell her other 
things—the mysteries the Bible calls the 
deep things of God, that can only be spir- 
itually discerned!’ Mrs. Stockton spoke 
gently, patiently, as though she were 
teaching a child. 

Alexander MacKenzie shook his head. 
“Oh, no—don’t think it! Dick’ll never 
hand his mother any high-brow stuff—not 
if it’s Dick!” q 

“Just what do you think they would 
‘hand’ us?” 

“Well, I've a hunch they'd do an awful 
lot of jawing about the fellows in their 
Division—the fellows that got left behind 
in the noise and the smoke. If I'd been 
bumped off and had a chance to put some- 
thing across to the folks here, I'd find Sis, 
and tell her to get a move on and swing 
something snappy for four of the fellows 
who are having a hell of atime . . .” 

“What could she do?” Mrs. Stockton 
asked incidentally. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Cupid Seunior 


Mothers—Send for the Booklet 
“Selecting a Hat for Little Folk’” 


This booklet will help to guide you 
in selecting the correct shapes and 
the most effective trimming in Hats 
for Little Folk of varied types. It 
will also give you information about 
Cupid Junior Hats for Little Folk, 
designed and tailored in a way that 
sets a new standard in headgear for 
children. A post card will suffice. 


4 William Rosenblum & Co. 


5 Ease 37th Street 
New York City 
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Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


Millions of people leave a film- 
coat when they brush their teeth at 
night. And in a short time the acids 
formed in it may attack the tooth 
enamel. 


That’s why teeth discolor and 
decay despite all care. Film is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. And 
the old ways of brushing cannot 
effectively combat it. 


The film is there 


Your teeth are now film-coated. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 
That viscous coat clings to the 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


It is this film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few peo- 
ple, young or old, escape these film 
attacks. Despite the tooth brush, 
these tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


You can combat it 


Now you can combat that film. 
Dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found effective methods. 
Clinical tests have amply proved 
them. And now leading dentists 
everywhere are urging their adop- 
tion. 


The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Mil- 
lions of people now know its ef- 
fects. And a ten-day test will be 
a to you to show them, if you 
ask. 


Watch these five effects 


Pepsodent attacks film in two 
efficient ways. It also brings other 
much-desired effects with every ap- 
plication. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That to digest 
the starch deposits which otherwise 
cling and may form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. It leaves the 


teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 


These are studied effects, desired 
by the highest modern dental au- 
thorities. The chief of them are 
simply aids to Nature. 


See these results. Learn the rea- 
son for them. Compare for a few 
days this new way with the old. 
Then judge for yourself which 
method your home. should adopt. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 
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10-Day Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 456, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBB TO A FAMILY 





Druggists supply the large tubes. 


Some effects are seen 
and felt 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. It will be a revelation. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE DROPPED TORCH 


Mary 


Patterson’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 108) 


“Shoot one fellow off to Florida p. d. 
q., before it’s too late. -Three months 
more of this climate, and he'll have to be 
carted to a hospital to die. Just now he’s 
got a chance at life, and not enough funds 
for another climate. Unless some of his 
men come across . Tve given them 
the high sign. And there’s another who's 
lost his nerve, shell shock—gosh, what 
coddling that cuss needs. He’s lots worse 
than when he came home, had the darnd- 
est relapse—psychos said lack of funds 
got him wilder, and his mother can't af- 
ford specialists—she’s hysterical, too— 
some mess there, believe me! And then 
there’ s—oh, what’s the use—the country’s 
full of ’em! 

“What were you expecting to do—when 
the war came?’ 

“I? Oh, I'm O, K.—or I will * some 
of these good old days! "ll be 
going in for a postgraduate ee... to 
brush up my electrical engineering. All 
I have to do now is to sit tight on the 
front seat of somebody's limousine—until 
—oh, it’s bound to be slow work all right, 
and I’m in a hurry, I guess, but I’m doing 
well enough. I just get so worried about 
the big bunch of other fellows—I want to 
give them a leg up——” 


RS. STOCKTON looked at him with 

a, little whimsical smile. “I suppose 
there is ‘the only girl—waiting?” 

“That’s part of the awful blueness,’” he 
said shortly, dropping his eyes. The swift 
color suffused his cheeks, and he caught 
his Jip between his teeth. 

‘She’s—she’s a wonder, that girl! I 
managed to get off—sail, you know—with- 
out fixing anything. It wouldn’t have 
been fair. How did I know what I was 
in for? But she must have seen I was 
crazy about her—she was perfectly bully 
to me. Her letters were wonderful, an in- 
spiration! And then I came back—all in. 
I had less right than ever to say a word. 
Certainly not until I'd made new lungs, 
new heart, new nerves, and all kinds of 
new money. In the meantime, there have 
been a lot of casuals who could afford to 
take it easy, financially, and marry any- 
way. One or two of them—most awiully 
keen about my girl. And of course it was 
only square to let her have a chance at 
one of them. So I've not said a word. 

I’m not the answer.’ 

“Haven't you even seen this 
since you came home?” 

Alexander MacKenzie shook his head. 
“No, I haven't dared to go to Philadel- 
phia. I’m afraid she might feel sorry for 
me, and her sympathy would let her in 
for a long engagement—bore her to death 
—or something of that sort. And it may 
be she’s engaged to some one, anyway. I 
haven’t had the nerve to read a society 
column all through since I came _ back. 

- But she’d have lots of chances— 
she’s a wonder. Brown eyes like stars, 
rose cheeks, fluffy red-brown hair that 
blows loose in the wind blows 
from behind her ear, across her lips———” 
The man’s blue eyes were heavy with long- 
ing. 

“You do love her—don't you?” 

“Love her? God!’ He dropped his 
head in his hands. 

“She has money?” 

“She has! Another good reason for me 
to keep out of sight until I have at least 
the prospect of some, and—’”’ he stopped 
with a little catch of the breath, and his 
hand flew to his side. “It aiways gets 
this trick heart of mine doing stunts— 
when I let myself go—worrying like this 
—worrying about Aer—’’ He flung himself 
out of the chair and took a turn or two 
about the room. 

“And I’ve made it worse—keeping you 
up so long when you needed sleep.”’ Mrs. 
Stockton rose suddenly and moved to the 


‘only girl’ 


door. “You flop on the couch; I'll drop 
you a quilt—the towels and things are 
here, this door* by the stairs 


really, I'm terribly sorry, it must be “al- 
most four o'clock.” 

“Please don’t be sorry,” the man 
laughed. “Why, I’ve had the time of my 
life!” 

“Do you know,” there was animation, 
lightness, in Mary Stockton’s voice as she 
dangled a big silk quilt over the banis- 
ters a moment later, “do you know, it 
actually is four o’clock! You poor chap 

I am so guilty! But don’t worry about 


waking, I'll call you and see that your 
coffee is ready!” 
“Oh, please,” the man protested, “I’m 


making myself an awful nuisance 
but I couldn't have told my own mother 
more than I’ve told you—now could I?” 


~ on 

“What?” 

“Well, for one thing, the name of the 
only girl.” 


;OR an instant he hesitated. Then with 
a swift upward-flung laugh he flashed, 
“Tll take your dare! It’s Margaret Put- 
nam. Peach of a name, isn’t it? Nothing 
better, except Meg—Meg MacKenzie!” 

Before she went to bed herself, she wrote 
a note: “Don’t disturb the man asleep in 
the library. Tell Eliza to. have melon, eggs, 
broiled ham, potatoes hashed in cream, cof- 
fee, toast, waffles and maple syrup—one of 
Captain Barney’s breakfasts. Don’t bring 
up my coffee, I'l} be down.” Then she tip- 
toed another flight of stairs and pushed the 
note under the housemaid’s door. 

But she could not sleep. She was not 
nervous she told herself, but her eyes kept 
flying open with little twitchings of excite- 
ment (as though she had been drinking very 
black coffee), while a long procession of 
possibilities, plans and fancies passed be- 
fore her vision. It was a pleasant proces- 
sion and Barney seemed to lead it. She 
liked to watch it. It made her light-hearted. 
She would rather watch it, really, than 
sleep. But when, from sheer exhaustion, 
she finally dropped off, she did not waken 
until nine o’clock. 

Then she rushed through dressing with 
frantic haste. The house was ominously 
still. She was afraid Alexander MacKenzie 
had wakened, and without a sound gone to 
the Hamptons’ for breakfast. 

She drew a deep sigh of relief, therefore, 
when she found him still on the couch in 
the library. With his hands thrust under 
the cushions, he was lost to the world, 
sleeping the obstinate sleep of an over- 
grown boy. 

She touched him gently, and spoke his 
name. He shrugged his shoulders, as 
though to throw off a fly. At that she 
smiled. Of course! She must go at it, 
with the same familiar process. She shook 
him, called him, dug his nose from out the 
cushions, explained the hour, contradicted 
his muttered, incoherent protest, until fi- 
nally!—he flung the quilt to the floor and 
jumped to his feet, rubbing his eyes. 

“What—the——!”’ 


“You've overslept,” Mrs. Stockton laughed, 


“and so did I. Remember? We talked 
forever last night. But. now, do hurry— 
your breakfast is ready.’ 

“Oh, I say,” he protested, “I’d better 


beat it, thank you just the same—but Mrs. 
Hampton is probably waiting to throw me 
out, right now!” 

“Not the least chance,’ Mrs. Stockton 
insisted. “I know Mrs. Hampton very 
well, and if there is anything she doesn’t 
understand, I’ll explain. But you must not 
go out without your breakfast.” 


ARY STOCKTON forgot her own cof- 
fee and toast in the delight of watch- 
ing him consume food. 

“You know just what a fellow likes best, 
don’t you?” he smiled at her across the 
bowl of primroses. 

“If you only knew how strictly I’ve 
been trained!” she sighed lightly. ‘“‘Which 
reminds me to ask you about the vocational 
training. I’ve been thinking about what 
you told me. Isn’t there a lot of coopera- 
tion and substantial help possible through 
the Vocational Board?” 

“Heaps!” Alec was filling every crevice 
of his waffle full of maple syrup. It was 
a neat, fascinating process. ‘Heaps!’ he 
repeated finally, setting down the jug. 
“But you simply can’t imagine the im- 
menseness of the undertaking. Then, of 
course, there are lot of fellows who can't 
qualify now for the exact disability that 
draws something. But even in the case of 
the men who can, why, with all the neces- 
sary investigation, appropriations, red tape, 
legislation and all the rest of it, they're 
still at loose ends, and wondering what 
there is to live for—all that sort of gloom 
stuff!” 

There was an awkward moment at the 
door for the boy, who wanted to throw his 
arms around Mrs. Stockton and hug her 
for “a perfectly bully breakfast,” but he 
shifted to the other foot and the moment 
passed. 

“Thank you so much,” he bent above 
her hand with the grace of a man of the 
world, “you've been kind.” 

“And you will let me hear from you— 
how you get on?” she called after him, and 
was not aware that she went up the stairs 
humming a nondescript little tune. 

Shortly after luncheon Mrs. Stewart tele- 
phoned that the class for psychical research 
had been postponed. Lorenz had wired 
from New York that he was unavoidably 
detained by one of the rarest and most re- 
markable demonstrations of clairvoyance 
that he had ever experienced, “And so,” 
Mrs. Stewart concluded, “although it is a 
disappointment about this afternoon, we 
have that much more to look forward to. 
He is very wonderful, don’t you think? 

(Continued on page 112) 
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GOLELE 


DISTINGUISHED 
TAILORED WEAR 


For Town and Country 


Styled with individuality from 
fabrics of character knitted in 
our own mills or imported from 
foremost Scotch and English 
makers. 


Ask for these moderately priced 
suits, coats, and dresses at your 
favorite store. 


WILKIN & ADLER 
12 East 26th Street, New York City 
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H\V DE CAPE 
The QhveLea ther with 
a Paress 


You, too, will appreciate this exceptional glove 
leather, with its light weight, pliable softness and 
staunch endurance. 


HYDE Cape has long been used by the makers 
of America’s finest gloves because of these quali- 
ties—qualities that are due to the care used in the 
selection of First Grade Skins, gathered only 
during the South African Wet Season, and to 
the HYDE method of tanning. 


Most manufacturers of fine gloves use 


HYDE Cape— 
But to be sure of getting this incompar- enna 
. > > oT - for is W9Ts e Si The} ers ol is | 
able leather look for this Guarantee Slip The Makers of this | 


antee that theGlove | 
Leather used m their | 
| construction s Genuine 





which is used to identify each pair of 
gloves made from Genuine HYDE Cape. 


<S 
Gloves made from HYDE Cape are to /HYDE\ | 
be had in all the different lengths and | { eee | 
models now in favor with the smartly | SRS | 
dressed. The colors are Brown, Tan, tions | 
3eaver, Pearl White and the new and Manufactured from 
most popular shade of gray— L "Cape Skins 


HYDE-WILLOW 


Send for Booklet ‘‘GLOVE LEATHERS” 
It tells about Glove Leathers—How to Know Them—How to Care for 
Them and tells why HYDE Cape is known as “The Glove Leather With 
a Caress.” 
WOOD & HYDE COMPANY, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Makers of HYDE Cape Glove Leather. 
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A New Kind of 
Comfort Shoe 


The Modease Shoe is designed for women 
who are dissatisfied with existing types of 
orthopedic shoes because they lack grace and 
beauty and are unsuitable to wear with hand- 
some gowns. Modease is a true comfort shoe 
built on anatomical lines but designed so 
gracefully and made so exquisitely that it 
may be worn with pride as well as with ease. 
Modease has the same qualities of correct 
style and careful workmanship as our other 
Cousins Shoes. 
ing cities, and in New York at the Modease 
Shop, 22 East 48th Street. 


Prices range from $11.00 for an oxford of fine 
white canvas upward, 
and material. 


Send for booklet telling about the Modease Shoe and 
information as to where you may see it in your own city 


J. & T. COUSINS CO. 


Shoemakers 


373 De Kalb Avenue 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE DROPPED TORCH 


Mary 


Patterson’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 110) 


Really, 7 live from day to day for these 
manifestations—we are getting so close to 
the mysteries.” 

Mrs. Stockton hung up the receiver 
strangely disquieted. Her clear mood of 
the morning was suddenly overcast. The 
tension about her heart tightened painfully. 
Not so much from disappointment because 
there would be no Lorenz lesson that day, 
but because the circumstance recalled with 
surprising vividness what Alec had said 
about such things. 

For months she had devoted time and 
money to the lessons of Lorenz. She had 
become one of the earnest novitiates of 
spiritism, praying desperately for a sign, 
for some message from Barney that would 
show her the way to the Place of Peace. 

. Alec said he was not a scoffer, yet 
he spoke carelessly. His tone was like Bar- 
ney’s when he was quite polite but did not 

“take much stock in it!” Alec resented 
fiercely all that made ‘“‘mama’s little angels’’ 
out of the fellows—he had just saved him- 
self from saying ‘“‘such damned little angels.” 


GHE rose with a sigh; what if the boy’s 
intense resentment were justified! What 
if they had not read the real message; 
what if they had not understood the living 
word the fellows were trying to put across, 
as Alec would say? 

She called the stables and ordered the 
horses. Her car was still in service at the 
hospital. She felt that now, since Barney 
would not speed it again, she could never 
take it back. So she used the horses and 
the victoria, that object of Barney’s ribald 
jJests. 

At four she drove to the Stead Building, 
to find out something about the work of 
the Vocational Board, which Alec said she 
couldn’t imagine. . . . She went again the 
next day, and the next. 

She was not surprised to have had no 
word from Alec yet, not to have seen him 
again. She knew how Caroline Hampton 
absorbed every hour of those serving her, 
and, of course, the man who drove her car, 
of all others, would have his days and 
nights fully occupied. Still, if he did not 
come soon, she would telephone him. Her 
longing to see him again, to hear him talk, 
was becoming an obsession. 

But two days later, she saw the Hamp- 
ton car pass the house and the man driving 
it was not Alec. 

Her heart sank! Was he sick? If he 
should take a severe cold, he would be an 
easy victim of pneumonia. He would have 
to go to a hospital, he would be terribly 
lonesome. With characteristic impulsive- 
ness she went around to the Hamptons’ im- 
mediately. 


I was tea time, but as yet Mrs. Hampton 

was alone. 

“Where’s Alec?” Mrs. Stockton asked as 
she crossed the room, “Alec, your — 

“Alec? Oh, you mean Mack. Why, 
don’t know. I discharged him.” 


“Oh, you didn’t! You—vyou wicked 
woman!” 
Mrs. Hampton laughed, “Have some tea, 


Mary. . Now, what has started you 
on that absurd trail? You are so intense, 
poor dear! ‘he man stayed out all 
night, and never arrived here until ten-five 
the next morning. In the meantime, I 
wanted the car at nine, and Adelaide was 
crying for it at ten, and—well, at ten-four 
I was at the door, and ten-six I paid him, 
and at ten-seven he was gone! 

“Didn’t he explain?” Mrs, Stockton 
asked sternly, a wave of color sweeping her 
pale cheeks. 

“Certainly not! He tried to invent some- 
thing, but I was too quick for him: Of 
course, Adelaide did have the key the night 
before, but he could have roused Annette 
or cook from the rear. No! I sent him 
packing, and told him not to give my name 
when he tried for another place. If he 
hadn’t been in France, I wouldn't have con- 
sidered him even that much, but told the 
truth about him to any one asking me for 
a reference. It’s shocking, perfectly shock- 
ing the way these A. E. F. men have been 
spoiled. It is high time that we cut out 
the coddling, which we rather overdid when 
they first came back. But we women are 
so sentimental, we lose our sense of pro- 
portion. No, as luck would have it, I got 
the Bentons’ old chauffeur right away. Of 
course he costs more but ¢ 

“What did you pay Alec?” Mary Stock- 
ton asked in a cold, hard tone. 

“Oh, fifty and his keep. I gave him that 
odd room back there in the L. It’s com- 
fortable—but there was always a feeling 
about his meals—the superior element in 
the servants’ dining-room, you know—no 
out- and-out fuss but . . 

“Was Alec as good a chauffeur as—as 
this man of the Bentons’?” 

“Oh — for the matter of that — quite! 





Really, quite as good when he was here to 
drive—” Mrs. Hampton gave Mrs. Stock- 
ton a cup of tea. 

“No—no, I don’t want tea!” Mary 
Stockton was nervously fastening her glove. 
“Oh! What have you done—it’s awful— 
awful—”’ she blazed, as she left the room. 

Why had Alexander MacKenzie not come 
to her and asked her to straighten things 
out with Caroline Hampton? Probably he 
was so furious he was quite keen to quit 
the place. Then, too, he was sensitive 
enough to save her any feeling of responsi- 
bility for the unpleasantness. Doubtless, 
as soon as he was settled in another place 
he would come and see her, and they would 
laugh about the whole affair together! 


Bu days passed and he did not come. 
Mary Stockton called up the hospitals 
one by one, but could find no one regis- 
tered by the name of MacKenzie. She went 
to the War Department, wondering vaguely 
if he might have applied there. She was 
haunted with the fear that she was not go- 
ing about it in the right way, but neverthe- 
less every day she did something specific. 
One morning she asked to see his war rec- 
ord; because it was personal and intimate 
she wanted to know about it, so they could 
talk it over when they met again. It was 
a splendid record. She thrilled with pride 
over the man who had so utterly ignored 
the honor and glory of his own service. 
She recailed with a smile that he said, 
“Jimmy had medals and things strung all 
across his manly chest,” and Alec himself 
must have had just as many! 

She left the department more nervously 
eager to find him than she ever had been 
before. She must do it quickly, no matter 
to what lengths she went. He should have 
that postgraduate year, without the worry 
and fag of working out the funds; she 
would make it possible for him to conserve 
his strength for application to his profes- 
sion, so he could keep up with the hurry 
he said he was in; he should have every- 
thing to help heal his burnt lungs and 
regulate his trick heart and mend his shat- 
tered nerves, and he should—perhaps he 
should also have Barney’s room. She was 
not sure about the room. 

Instinctively she shrank from asking the 
police to help her. At least, she would not 
apply to them until she herself had ex- 
hausted every personal effort. Before ten 
o’clock that night, she sent a notice to the 
local papers to be carried daily until she 
canceled the insertion, It asked Alexander 
Mackenzie, formerly Captain of the —th 
Infantry, A. E. F., to communicate with 
Mrs. Barnaby Stockton without delay. 


HE next morning she spent an hour at 

the telephone, asking Caroline Hamp- 
ton, Mrs. Stewart and others identified with 
the Lorenz lessons, to come in for tea with 
her that afternoon. 

“We're all blunderers,” Mary Stockton 
said, giving Sally Brown her second cup of 
tea and a tartlet, “but Caroline Hampton 
is the stupidest! She flung out into the 
streets, with high and haughty moral air, a 
brilliant officer who was driving her car— 
a young war hero who a 

Mrs. Hampton set down her tea with an 
emphasis that rattled the spoon to the 
floor. “I wondered why this party,’ she 
exclaimed, “and I must say, Mary, it’s not 
like you to stir up a cheap sensation, es- 
pecially out of nothing . . another spoon, 
please,” she stirred her tea vigorously. 

“Now, see here, Mary dear, you mustn’t 
distort the most ordinary domestic occur- 
rence into a drawing-room case against a 
‘brilliant young officer,’ and get up a party 
to rag me about it! Of course you're ex- 
citable, and I understand . . . you've 
had an awful time of it. . . But I really 
thought,’”” Mrs. Hampton drew a long sigh, 
“T really thought Lorenz was getting you 
out of the worst of it, giving you something 
to clear your vision, ,,t0 restore your sense 
of proportion. . .. 

“T have come to my senses,” Mary 
Stockton said calmly, “especially my sense 
of proportion; I have recovered my eye- 
sight—a perfectly clear vision!” 

And then she told concisely and conclu- 
sively what Alec said when they talked that 
night and he was late at the Hamptons’ 

garage the next morning. She told them’ 
coating: except the more intimate confi- 
dences about Sis and Jimmy and Sandra 
and Margaret Putnam. They belonged to 
her. 

“He simply made me understand,” she 
concluded, with an inspired earnestness, 
“that we are forgetting; we are breaking 
faith! We have not kept the torch our men 
carried so gloriously, burning, flaming high 
—that the casuals in cits may see the light 
and not stumble! We’ ve shirked. 

“How can you say we've shirked, Mary 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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OULD a trousseau be complete with- 
out at least one tailored suit or frock 


from Gidding? 


‘eA Gidding achieves the long, unbroken 
line and clinging grace which are the chief 
raison d'etre of the tailored mode. 

And for this achievement, due credit 1s 
given the corset over which the Gidding 
models are created, fitted and dis played— 
the Redfern Corset. 


£ (ovels. 


BACK-LACE or FRONT-LACE 
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‘ A. x \ ¢) HIS one-piece H 
a \ Sar. dress and cape 
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cominglydrapedwith  § 
puggaree to match || 
is a suggestion of 
the most fashionable |/4 
| modes for early 
| Spring. 
Produced exclusively 
The Brocue two-strap pump in all leathers for Davega. Surpris- 
—including Grey, Brown, Black and White ingly moderate in 
Buckskin—but one of many smart season- price. : 
able suggestions in Hanan Quality footwear. # 
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HANAN & SON 
New York Cleveland Milwaukee BD iq V E G a 
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Save money by having METHOT re- 
construct your OLD feathers into newest 
Spring Effects. 


eth ot True Economy 


Ostrich Fans, Bands, Fancies and Trim- 
mings made from your discarded plumes 
and odd pieces. 





Rebranching and redyeing of Paradise, 
Aigrette, etc. a METHOT economy. 


Ostrich and Marabou Neckwear re- 















































modeled. 
oe enone rama Mail Service for out-of-town 
tion of yourcoiffure Trade Mark Street aces pS 
—a dainty hairnet The Latest 
/ 

— human K ME THOT French Feather Dresser and Dyer. yee and Most Won- 
air. ° 9 38 West 34TH STREET. fr derful Development 
At better stores. (Opposite Oppenheim, Collins Co.), Second Floor. Take Elevator. [ 4 of the Hairdresser’s Art 
Cc Trading Co. on J Vv 

oT eve Pace NEW YORK MANUEL INVISIBLE 

caw Ves | TRANSFORMATIONS 








made with a 


_ FOR SHOPPING of ANY KIND, | Sight Proof Parting 
ae) | | DIFFICULT OR SIMPLE— eas epees 2 et 


revolutionized the hair industry. 














a ; ; ' Special attention is called to the 
Sta natal . Consult Miss Jane Jarvis E parting” which.is an exact reproduc- 
rong 1S 6 : tion of the natural, end ts only ob- 
C om. ‘ . . ‘ tainable in Manuel Transformations. 
Fine as Gossamer BECAUSE she is connected with the leading fashion : 
. magazine does not mean that Miss Jarvis confines : A visit to this establishment 
her shopping for HARPER’S BAZAR readers to : where more than 100 different 
clothes and toilet preparations. : styles of transformations are 
ym display will convince you 
° that Manuel is the foremost 
Indeed not! For anything from the complete fur- transformation § specialist in 
nishing of a home to the selection of a wedding present, America. 
consult her and she will help you quickly and satis- 







factorily. Parisian booklet on request. 


No shopping commission is too difficult or too much 
trouble for Miss Jarvis. A short note will secure her 
services. Just address Miss Jane Jarvis, HARPER’S 
BAZAR SHOPPING SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 





Specialist in 
Transformations 


29 East 48th St., N. Y. 
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J3ecds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood ~strength of steel 


DMITTEDLY beds of 


wood are beautiful and 
in vogue. But there were al- 
ways dust-catching slats, slots 
and crevices and, with age, 
creaks and groans to banish 
sleep. All these faults arise 
from theuse of wood side-rails. 


In Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
sinewy steel side- and cross- 
rails replace the offending 
woodrails. These slender steel 

irders makea rigid unit of the 

eautiful wood headboard 
and footboard. Their stalwart 
strength insures durability, 
solacing quiet and perfect 
cleanliness. 


Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
defy the passing of time, 
are easily moved and may be 
had in any style or wood. 


Over one hundred makers of 
bedroom furniture use Seng- 
equipment. Seng-equipt Beds 
of Wood may be secured 
wherever good beds are sold. 
For your guidance, the Seng 
trade-mark is stamped on 
each corner lock. If you are 
interested in home decora- 
tion, write for “The Bedroom 


Beautiful” by Ruth Angell. 
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THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE DROPPED TORCH 


Mary Patterson’s Story 


(Continued from page 112) 


Stockton,” Mrs. Stewart cried out in in- 
dignation, “how can you say such an im- 
possible thing, when you remember all we 
did for the boys in France? Why, I’m a 
wreck yet. . . .” 

“I do remember,’ Mrs. Stockton replied 
steadily, “but wasn’t it, at the most, so 
very little to do for those young lives 
thrown into the trenches? The work is not 
finished. We have been so absorbed trying 
to learn about the welfare and happiness 
of our men who went west that we have 
shirked our duty and been blind to our 
privilege of service to the living, the thou- 
sands of half-sick, distracted men all over 
the country, who are frightened at life here 
as they never were at death in France! 
While we have been devoting time and ef- 
fort to psychic research, providing funds 
without stint for spiritual adventures to 
find . . . . Barney . .. . and those 
with him, we pass on the street the dis- 
charged wounded, who are fighting the aw- 
ful fear that they’re ‘going to flunk in life;’ 
that they’re no good, they’re ‘pikers after 
all,’ just because they have what Captain 
Mackenzie called ‘punk lungs,’ or ‘a trick 
heart,’ or ‘wild nerves;’ who see no escape 
from the ineffectual life of a near-invalid, 
the weakling fit only for light work, small 
pay—no wife, no children—men who quali- 
fied for the high places in the world before 
they gave up everything, and went to 
France. . om 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, hush! I’m sick 
of the powwow. Give me another tartlet. 
How does Eliza make these things?” It 
was Mrs. Beckwith’s habit to hush any 
argument that was beyond her depth, or 
that menaced even slightly her luxury and 
peace of mind. Mrs. Beckwith’s existence 
had a beautiful hedge about it, perfectly 
kept. Whenever she detected anything un- 
beautiful threatening to break through, she 
screamed, “Go away,’ and shut her eyes 
until some one assured her it had gone on 
down the street; it was quite out of sight. 
Then she wrote a check and the butler ran 
out with it bareheaded, to overtake the un- 
beautiful object, four squares away. 





“T DID hope,” she sighed, “that by this 
time we might have a cup of tea with- 
out salt war tears! Well, Mary Stockton, 
how much do you want now?” Mrs. Beck- 
with was fumbling in her gold mesh-bag 
for her checkbook. “And for goodness 
sake, what’s that vocational thing for, if it 
isn’t to look after that man and the rest 
of them? I declare, I do wish some one 
would start something that would give us 
a little of some kind of peace.’ 

“Please understand me,’’ Mary Stockton 
shook her head, and every one laughed as 
Mrs. Beckwith demanded to know where 
she kept her fountain pen, “please under- 
stand me, and never mind about the pen, I 
shall look after Alexander MacKenzie when 
1 find him . . but it was out at ‘the 
vocational thing’ I heard of so many others 
who need us desperately. There was a let- 
ter from a woman in Oklahoma, whose four 
sons fought in France. They were dis- 
charged, each with a disability, and all of 
this time have been trying to work at their 
old jobs. For every two steps ahead they 
have slid back one, and the youngest has 
broken completely, and does nothing. You 
see, the other three earn only a part of 
what they got before they went to France 
‘ . and of course the mother is in a 
desperate situation. Four of them! Fine 
young bodies and brains, sinking into a 
hand-to-mouth existence! That is only one 
instance outside the ‘vocational thing.’ 
When we become really and practically in- 
terested, the men themselves will open the 
way for our efforts, which must be made 
through the intimate currents of our per- 
sonal influence, here at home and in other 
towns.’ Mary Stockton hesitated and the 
color suffused her cheeks, “I feel now that 
the most direct message I've had from 
Barney came through Alec the other night 
pits . it was the living word.” 

“I see! I know what you mean,” Sally 
Brown interrupted eagerly. She was not 
only deeply interested, but she was also 
afraid that Mary Stockton was beginning 
to talk about Barney again, and might 
break down. 


UT Mary Stockton was sure of herself. 

“I’m glad,” she smiled at Sally, “be- 
cause you're always such a vital force when 
you're started, and this is something that 
has to be done without parades or uni- 
forms.” 

“Well, I must say, Mary, after the way 
you pounced on me, I ought to snub the 
whole sentimental scheme!” Caroline Hamp- 
ton demurred, as she produced her notebook 
and gold pencil, “I never was good at a 
still hunt, either, or keeping secrets from 
the left hand (or is it the right that’s not to 
know?) It’s always the most expensive 


way to manage, too, and a lot more bother 
than charity, and . . . . Oh, well, how 
do you spell Oklahoma? Is it Okala or 
Oklo? I never know . . end of the 
world, anyway.” 

“Tl ask Alec to put us on the trail of 
others, those we might not find so easily,” 
Mary Stockton said finally. 

But she did not see Alec for another five 
days. She drove about town, up one street 
and down another, along the avenues and 
through the Park, staring at every chauf- 
feur she passed, without discovering the 
bronzed face, fair hair and clear blue eyes 
of the man she was seeking. 

And then, late one afternoon, just as she 
was starting for the last drive before con- 
sulting the police, the telephone rang. 

“Mrs. Stockton? This is Alec, Alexan- 
der MacKenzie! I got that wireless.” 

“Please come to see me! Come and 
have dinner with me to-night!” 

“Thank you, thank you so much. I'd 
love to!” 

Mrs. Stockton sank back in her chair. 
She was trembling. She had not realized 
how great the strain and anxiety had been 
until it was over. “Thank God,” she said, 
and then, as always happened when she 
spoke to God, she spoke to Barney, too, 
“Oh, Barney,” she sobbed, ‘aren't you too 
glad for words we found him!” 

She and Alec talked until midnight. He 
had taken the first thing that offered itself 
after he left Mrs. Hampton, which was 
driving a motor for a hardware firm. He 
was inevitably called upon to lift heavy 
stuff and it hurt him, he could not keep on 
at it. He was looking over the advertise- 
ments of “Help Wanted’ when he came 
upon Mrs. Stockton’s ‘‘Personal.” 

“It was sweet of you to send for me,” 
he said seriously, “I’ve never forgotten for 
a moment that wonderful night. I was 
coming to pay the proper call some day 
eon when I was more fit.” 

He was thinner, and seemed older. Still, 
Mary Stockton reflected, it was always a 
shock to realize that men like Alec and 
Barney were as old as they really were; 
they invariably left the impression of vivid 
youth. But he was thinner, and his voice 
had lost some of its lightness. 

She gave him the cigarets. ‘You smoke 
while I talk,’’ she smiled. 

The cigaret went out in his fingers. It 
was the greatest thing in the world, this 
thing that was to be done for the fellows! 
This was just in time to catch Redding and 
Waite and Baldwin and... . in his 
eagerness he was silent, detached, imper- 
sonal, 


HEN, suddenly the old faith swept into 

his soul. It was the same faith that 
made him unafraid that day before they 
went into action. His eyes filled. 

“It’s great—great!” he said huskily. 

“And you're responsible for it all,’ Mrs. 
Stockton affected to speak lightly, “‘so of 
course there will be much for you to do 
. . « putting us on the trail of the men, 
and all that. In the meantime, you're to 
stay here, as mine! Not only for your 
sake and my sake, but because Barney 
would say, ‘Go to it! Make it snappy’ 
se . It will vivify his life, instead of 
deepen his death. Do you think,” she 
broke off suddenly, “do you think you can 
bring your bags and things over to-mor- 
row? Your room is quite ready—it has 
been ready ever since that night you slept 
down here on the couch.” 

He ought to give notice, he said un- 
steadily, and only because he was too dazed 
to think of anything else to say. 

“That need not interfere with your com- 
ing home to-morrow,” she protested lightly. 

He rose slowly, his eyes to the floor. 
“Well,” with the word he lifted his head, 
“ifi—if you say.” 

“I do say,’ Mary Stockton repeated 
firmly, and then added, “But don’t wait 
= to-morrow to begin kissing me good 
night.” 

At that Alexander MacKenzie broke 
down. He threw his arms around Barney 
Stockton’s mother and cried like a child. 
“Oh, you—you corking mother!” he sobbed. 


N October Alexander MacKenzie left to 

begin his postgraduate year. Mrs. 
Stockton went as far as New York with 
him because he wanted “to make it a party 
and take in the shows!”’ On her way home 
she stopped off at Philadelphia. 

Since that May night, when she and 
Alec talked until morning, Margaret Put- 
nam’s name had never been mentioned be- 
tween them. It proved a simple matter, 
however, to find her through the social 
register and the telephone. 

She was a pretty girl. Macy Stockton 
knew at once that this was Alec’s Mar- 
garet, with the “brown eyes like stars, 

(Concluded on page 116) 
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63 Embossed leatheret scrap 
basket in either green or brown 
with an ornamented bank of 
antique gold, 16 in. high $12 


GIFTS 


ALF theworld 

thinks of Ov- 
ington’s when it 
thinks of gifts, and 
the other half 
thanks it for re- 
membering. The 
prices, as usual, 
are fair. 
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OVINGTON’S 
“The Gift Shop of 5th Avenue” 
314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32d St. 
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New Spring Styles 


that slenderize 


for Stout Women 


ANE BRYANT 
originated the idea 

of adapting designs 
that accentuate slender- 
ness — instead of mak- 
ing a mode to follow 
stout women they made 
it possible for stout wo- | 
men to followthe mode. | 





Everything Women Wear 


Ready-to-Wear 
Coats and Wraps 59.50 to 425.00 
New Suits 49.50 to 325.00 
Dresses and Gowns 39.75 to 350.00 | 
Smart Skirts 12.50 to 49.50 
Blouses 5.95 to 89.50 | 


Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery, etc. 


Lane Bryant materials and 
workmanship are of the high- 
est idea of excellence, the 
prices are based according 
to the present low market. 


Mail Shopping Service 


If unable to visit any of our 
Stores, write to Dept. K-2, for 
new Style Book. 


ane ryant: 


21-23 est 38= Street, New York 
CHICA * DETROIT 
17_N, State, reet 255 Woodward Avenue 
WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO | 
Weeden’ r Lothrop 1. Magnin@ Company | 


























Charm that has a Single Source 


N beauty which serenely stands the scrutiny of repeated 
glances, artifice plays small part. 


A clear, radiant, youthful complexion, the brightness of the 
eyes and the sheen and lustre of the hair have but a single 
source—internal cleanliness. Internal cleanliness is the origi- 
nator of charm, the handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal 
attractiveness. 

Nature uses the blood as a means of feeding the skin. Each 
one of the millions of skin cells lies as it were on the bank of 
a tiny blood-stream, whose function it is to bring nourishment 
to the cells, 


If the organs of elimination do not function properly, poisons 
are formed, absorbed by the blood; and these tiny streams 
bring contamination, not nourishment, to the skin cells. Do 
you not see the danger? It is these —— that are the most 
common cause of unattractiveness. Facial blemishes, muddy 
skin and sallowness are all traceable to them. 
Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable aid 
¢ toaclear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels to 
regular and thorough evacuations, thus keeping the body free 
of those poisons that mar the skin and endanger health. 
Nujol relieves constipation without any unpleasant or weaken- 
ing effects. It does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or 
griping, nor interfere with the day’s work or play. 


WORKS ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens 
the food waste. This enables the many tiny muscles, in the 
walls of the intestines, contracting and expanding in their 
normal way, to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes 
naturally out of the system. 


Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit in the 
world, and the single source of beauty, attractiveness and personal charm. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Nujol is soid by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
ow and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a 

plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES 

FROM WITHIN”. Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 

Nujol Laboratories Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 713 S, 44 Beaver Stree et, 

New York. Please send me a copy of “A LOVELY SKIN COMES F ROM WITHIN”. 
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The Secret 
of Charm 


LIVENESS! That’s the secret 
of charm. 


An enthusiasm for life, 
expressed in shining eyes, a mouth 
that quirks up at the corners, and 
in the buoyant poise that bespeaks 
abounding vitality—that is what 
gives a woman magnetism. 

Health is needed. And an opti- 
mistic spirit. And the confidence 
that comes from a sureness of one’s 
ability to please. 

All these things you can have. 

My Home Course will help put 
you in splendid condition, so that 
you will glow with a sense of well- 
being. And the scales and mirror 
will soon show that your weight is 
being put where it belongs. 

Then you learn how to utilize 
my Muscle-Strapping Treatments 
and Venetian Preparations so that 
your skin will be as lovely as the 
loveliest. At the same time we'll 
do things to your eyes and your 
lashes and your hair and your 
hands so that every part of you 
will be perfect, and beautifully 
groomed, 

Let me send you my latest, 
“Your Masterpiece, Yourself,” 
which tells all about the Home 
Course—write for it today. 

If you are near one of my beau- 
tiful Salons, go there for a course 
of Muscle-Strapping Treatments. 
When you see the marvels that 
they accomplish for the skin; you'll 
be sorry that you didn’t try them 
before! 


THE ARDEN 
VENETIAN 
PREPARATIONS 


VENETIAN omnes CREAM—An 


ideal cleanser, $1 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC— 
A mild astringent to use with and after 
Cleansing Cream to tone, whiten and re- 
n° the skin and keep it brilliantly clear 
2. $3.75. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A strong astringent that firms sagging 
muscles, reduces puffiness under the 
eyes, and by gradually tightening the 
skin, eliminates wrinkles. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—To 
nourish the skin as fill out | fae jal at- 


tenuations, $1.75, $2.75, $4. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM — Reduces 
enlarged pores, Refines the coarsest 
skin. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—A sure 
means to round out the contour and in- 
crease the beauty of neck, bust and 
shoulders. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM —A 
fragrant cream to use before on eet 
to protect the skin. 1, $2. 

VENETIAN VELVA srrae —To keep 
the skin like velvet. $2, $3, $6. 
VENETIAN POUDRE D’ILLUSION— 
An exquisite fine powder that gives the 
skin a peach-like bloom. Delightfully 
fragrant. $3 

VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A beuveficial 
liquid rouge that cocag Tig Pa nature in its 
fresh, delicate tone. 1, $2 

SAVON KENOTT—A famous Parisian 
dentifrice. Purifies and preserves the 
teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the 
_— Delicious in taste and fragrance. 


Please add 4% tax; also postage unless 
order exceeds $10, Address me at my 
New York Salon. Send for booklet 
“The Ya of the Beautiful’, decribing 


all the Venetian Preparations. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 
Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 


Washington-—Boston—Detroit 
San Francisco—Newport—Palm Beach 
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FIFTH AVENUE at 366 


HIS hand-sewed Sheridan frock of 
French Organdie is a buoyant, 
youthful inspiration. 


Crisp and cool in fabric, smart to a 
degree in styling, its final touch of sun- 
shiny summer days is reflected in the 
full blown rose with streaming foliage, 
which is its sole adornment. 


It is a good example of Sheridan dis- 
tinction and simplicity. 


In all Sizes and Colors. Particu- 


larly dainty in brown and beige. 
Mail orders filled 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


YVETTE GUILBERT’S SCHOOL 


the wisdom of the ages in the calmly con- 
templative countenance. 

And, now—oh, tender, awed, inimitable 
transition!—the tortured Christ from the 
Cross, the face agonized, sorrowful, meek. 

There is a hushed silence—after all, the 
greatest tribute of concentrated applause in 
the world—and, with the look of a roguish 
gamin, she says: “You see! I am a veree 
intelligente woman.” 

To paraphrase Theophile Gautier’s im- 
mortal word-painting of himself, Yvette 
Guilbert could well say: “For me Christ 
came. I have plucked on Golgotha the 
flowers of the Passion; and the deep stream 
|that flows from the side of the Crucified 
One, and sets a crimson girdle about the 
world, has washed me in its flood.” 

“Do you know what is the most beauti- 
ful thing in the whole world to me?” she 
asks. “Ah-h-ah! The face of the Christ!” 

One day she will say to her students 
without warning and without text: “Now, 
cry for me!” 

Each tries it, and but one succeeds. 

“What! You cannot cry at will? You 
must go down deep into your entrails and 
bring it up. It is not of the mind, it is 
here—here—!” and Guilbert enfolds her 
abdomen with both her hands. 

She gives her pupils the barest text, and 
they must amplify it. For instance, she 
does for them two clowns in Rome in the 
| time of Nero. The face of one is a dis- 
| torted, grinning mask. The other, greatly 
|} amused, laughs at it boisterously. The 
first mime says something, and suddenly 
| the mirthful visage of the other is shad- 
| owed with a dawning horror. It assumes 
| the pendant lines of grave sympathy, and 
his roars of delight fall into deep guttural 
sobs. 
| That is all she gives them. 
| it,” she says, “and embroider it!” 

Two of the class attempt it. 

“Ah, but that is horrible! It is so bad!” 
| declares Madame. “Here, little Mimi, will 
} you try?” 

Bravely, little Mimi and a girl from 
| Shropshire attempt it. It is hollow, mirth- 
less, sad. It is difficult to laugh or to cry 
without reason or incentive. The little 
Mimi says something, making a gesture. 
The English girl laughs, but with little bet- 
ter result. 

“Look!” says Mimi, pointing. “They cut 
off my nose, just because I was a Christian 
clown!” 

The students 








“Amplify 


shout in an ecstasy of 


glee. Madame Guilbert joins them, and 
says: “Ah yes! It is not difficult to laugh 


when one is amused; but I wish you to 
laugh without the incentive.” 

Then she begins her multiple variations 
of the laugh: a child’s treble, sweet and 
joyous; that of a roustabout of the docks, 


Mary 


flufiy red-brown hair that blows loose in 
the wind, blows from behind her ear, across 
her lips—”’ But her cheeks were not rose; 
they were pale and a bit drawn. 

“Oh, oh,” her lips quivered with the ef- 
fort to say more. “Thank you so much— 
I hope you'll tell me—” 

And Mrs. Stockton told her. She told 
her all about Alec, and the ‘ight he was 
still making to carry on valiantly. 

“I’ve been so madly unhappy,” the girl 
said finally. “Of course you understand 
why I would be, naturally. I was per- 
fectly wild with uncertainty and that awful 
fear. But he was not killed. And I thanked 
God every day for his life. And I was so 
proud of him. I knew all about his hon- 
ors and things. It was in the papers, and 
then, often, men passing through the can- 





teen told me he was wonderiul. Oh, 

| loved him anyway, and I could hardly wait 
for him to come back. And then 
| never to see him, never even to hear from 
him . . . . I’ve imagined a_ thousand 
things . . . . but now—” the girl 
dropped her head on Mary Stockton’s 
shoulder. 


W HEN Alec came home for the first 
time at Christmas, Mrs. Stockton met 
him at the train with the car. As they 
glided out from the line of taxis into the 
street, she caught his hand and held it all 
the way to the house, just to prompt him 
to say again, “You—you corking mother!” 

“There’s company for dinner to-night,” 
she observed casually, when they were 
fairly inside the hall, which was pungent 
of pine and green with holly, “but there is 
time to talk with me a minute before you 
dress; dinner’s at eight.” 





Palma Wayne’s 
(Concluded from page 56) 


Patterson’s 
(Concluded from page 114) 


Article 


a guffaw, turbulent, riotous; the society 
woman’s low, seductive, throaty rippling 
murmur of amusement. And so on. Ten, 
twenty different kinds of laughs. 

Again she turns the brilliant charming 
face, and says with an entirely happy air 
and the upward gestured thumb: “You see! 
I am tres intelligente!” 

It was hoped by those who knew of 
Duse’s great friendship for Guilbert that 
she might be induced to take a place as 
one of the distinguished faculty of this 
School of the Theatre. It is still a con- 
summation to be hoped for. To Guilbert, 
Eleonora Duse is the greatest of living 
geniuses. “She has the pure heart,” is her 
tribute, ‘the pure outlook, the—the what 
you say—the clear vision. Without it, you 
are’—now she uses the downward thumb 
movement—“‘carrion!” 

I remember hearing Dion Boucicault af- 
firm that there are, in dramatic art, nine 
fundamental lines of expression. The emo- 
tions he likened to the chords of a piano. 
To illustrate his meaning, I would say that 
Maude Adams strikes joy—a sort of joy- 
ance that hangs between earth and sky, a 
darling note of whimsicality, of alluring 
and indefinable charm; but never one of 
sex. Bernhardt strikes the note of major- 
tragic, a clear, rounded tone, superb and 
final—but never a note of comedy. Rachel 
played another scale: a mad, divine, sensu- 
ous whirl ending in a Dionysian ecstasy, 
pacing the stage like a puma, with two 
dancing devils in her eyes. Duse strikes 
bars somber, soul-stirring, also minor 
thirds, tragic and suffering; Marie Dress- 
ler’s chords are all sharps and flats in dis- 
cord: notes of pure burlesque. This fungous 
growth of the histrionic art Guilbert speaks 
of as vermilion. 

It is possible for one to play many great 
and splendid variations, and Guilbert her- 
self runs the whole gamut of the keyboard. 
All the primary sensations and emotions of 
the soul are here displayed with a clear-cut 
gemlike brilliance for your delectation, And 
that is called genius. 

In the course of her teaching there are, 
for the privileged, glimpses of Verlaine, 
whom she knew well, of Zola, of Shaw, of 
Symons, and not a few intimate life sketches 


of her great and good friend Eleonora 
Duse. For example: 


“What did you like best to-night?” the 
Italian superwoman asked of Guilbert at 
the premiére of a D’Annunzio play. 

“The way you shook hands with your 
husband and the way you shook hands 
with your lover.” 

“Ah! Who but you, Yvette, would have 
noticed that?” 

And who but Yvette Guilbert would 
teach with old traditions ignored and 
thumb-rule theatricalism cast aside? 


THE DROPPED TORCH 


Story 


“Big party?” he asked as he dropped his 
bags in the middle of the floor, his top- 
coat on the chair, his hat on the table, and 
jumped to catch her on the fourth step of 
the stair. 

“Small—and a good dinner—vour kind!” 

He threw himself with a long satisfied 
sigh on the couch in her room, flicked 
cigaret ashes into the vase of roses, and 
talked and talked until she drove him to 
his own room to dress. 

He knocked at her door on the way 
down. “Coming?” 

“You go on—I'’m not quite ready,” she 
answered. 

The house was perfectly still. No one 
had arrived and he went down the stairs 
whistling. 


UT at the library door he stopped. The 

blood rushed to his head, his hands 
grew cold, his heart did one of its old trick 
turns, 

For there before him, standing where 
the mistletoe almost touched her red-brown 
hair, was the only girl in the world. Her 
eyes were shining like stars; her lips were 
parted, and red as crushed cherries. 

Instantly he was at her side and swept 
her into his arms. 

“Meg, Meg!” her name caught in his 
throat. He closed his eyes and held her 
against his heart. He wanted to pray, to 
keep it from being a dream. “Tell me,” he 
whispered imploringly, “tell me—do you 
mean it—is it true, darling thing . 
is it true?” 

He had to bend his head to hear what 


she said 
ee My dear . .. . Oh, Alec! 
You-—you splendid coward!” 
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Science contributes 
A Gentle Method; 

which has met with 
instant adoption by 
well groomed 
women, everywhere. 











GREAT laboratory has now per- 

| ‘\ fected a Cold Cream that dissolves 
hair. Itiscalled DOT. And it’s as 

easy to use as powdering your nose; 
and as quick, Andbland. And soothing. 


You apply a bit of this cold cream 
where there is a hair growth. Then 
whisk across it with a dampened wash 
cloth. And, wonder of wonders, not a 
single disturbing hair to mar your 
charm! Note, too, that the skin is 

| bleached white. And the brisk sensa- 
tion of cool cleanliness! And the total 
lack of irritation! 
SEVERE METHODS NOW UNNECESSARY 
The unfeminine razor, with its en- 
| couragement of harsher growth. Objec- 
tionable “‘removers’’—irritant, severe and 
unsavory. Neither need ever be used. 


I he correct way 
to remove hair! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN DOT 
At Toilet Goods counters in the De- 
partment Stores aud most Drug Stores; 
in regular Cold Cream jars. $1.00 obtains 
ten weeks’ supply which holds its effi 
ciency to the last; and makes DOT a 
most economical service. 


Special 
All dealers have not as yet been sup- 
plied; therefore, if you do not readily 
obtain DOT locally, send $1.00 direct 
to the Laboratory for a full size jar, by 
return mail, postpaid. Address 


Charles, Dot § Co: 


LABORATORIES 


303 Eighth & Olive 
Saint Louss, U.S.A. 
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There is now @ more gentle way. 


Snow white DOT, with just enough of 
sweetness to make it interesting, charm- 
ingly combinesscientific effectiveness with 
a note of unmistakable exquisiteness. 
And prepared in accordance with the 
most rigid laboratory practice, assurance 
is added to the guarantee under which it 
is sold--complete satisfaction--or refund. 
If you have been using other methods; 
or, if hair removal still remains your 
unsolv ed problem, try DOT. You'll say, 
“Wonderful.’ 













Presenting an enchanting S&n-Jex 
innovation for Spring— 


““FLORABEL’’ 


eoAN unusually becoming Veiling-by-the- 
yard. Demure bell-pattern com- 
bined with very flattering chenille dots. 
Choice of 14 smart colours—self shades 
or such alluring combinations as Taupe 
on Gray, Henna on Navy, Castor on 
Brown 
You can obtain “FLORABEL” and many 
other Glen-Ter Spring Veilings, and 


superb Draped Veils, at all smart shops, 
now. Or, if you have any difficulty, write to 


GLENSDER TEXTILE CO. 
137 Fifth Avenue New York 
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B217-Light weight 
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toe li wool sweater 
. made in Scotland. 4 
Round neck, pull- \ 
over-model,suitable 
for sport and motor 
at wear. May be hadin 
white, black, gray, 
brown, tan, green, 
navy, copen, henna. 
i Price $15.00. 
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ESSRS. PECK & PECK are 

in a position to offer their 

patrons merchandise for early spring 

which is the most distinctive of its 
kind in America. 


Hosiery, sweaters, scarves and muff- 
lers, both imported and domestic, 
are combined in a selection as high 
in quality as it is unhackneyed in 
style. 

Peck and Peck aim to serve their 
out-of-town patrons 
with the same care 
and courtesy which 
is observed in perso- 
nal dealings. Orders 
by mail will be given 


prompt attention. 
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B643—These light weight silk and 
cashmere stockings are a new Peck & 
Peck design, full-fashioned, long and 
elastic. Not bulky in the shoe. In 
black, white or in two-tone effects in 
black and white or black and blue, 
brown or green. Plain, $3.50 per pair; 
clocked $4.50. 


B168—Light weight silk and cash- 
mere socks, soft and comfortable, in 
solid black or in two-toned effects of 
black with white, brown or blue. Plain, 
$2.00; clocked $3.00. 
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The famous “Princess” of sheer, 


its plain silk, is remarkably long- 
} wearing for so sheer a stocking. 
f It comes in black, white, taupe, 
", seal, beige, silver, flesh and Af- 
‘e rican brown. $4.00 per pair. 
if $ 
B39—These are ribbed stock- 


ings of medium weight wool 
made in England in brown or 
green heather shades. $3.50 


a pair. 
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A booklet, showing the mode in hosiery, from which 0) 
you can order by mail, will be sent on request. 4 
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PECK G PECK » 
| ip A) 
’ 586 FIFTH AVENUE 

Other Shops at 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
And 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


At Palm Beach in Winter 
At Newport in Summer 
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THE RETURN OF DODO 


E. F. Benson’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Never!” said Dodo. 

“In effect you called me narrow. Didn't 
you?” asked Grantie, calmly. 

“Yes.” 


“Very well, then. When you talk about 
narrowness, you seem unaware that there 
is no greater narrowness possible than to 
adopt that cock-sure attitude. You think 
you are competent to judge modes of 
living about which you are quite ignorant. 
What do you know about me?” 

“Grantie, dear, we don’t understand 
each other one bit,” she said, kissing her. 
Grantie remained unmoved and calm. 
“I understand you perfectly,” she said, 
“though I am quite sure you don’t under- 

stand me.” 

Dodo suddenly ceased to attend, and 
held up a silencing finger. 

“Listen!” she said. 


prROM the open window of a bedroom 
just above their seat came a sound 
sonorous and rhythmical. Dodo had not 
meant to have the war carried into her 
own country, and she was rather glad of 
an interruption. 

“Albert!’’ she said rapturously. “Albert 
snoring.” 

Any text would have done for Grantie’s 
sermon at that moment. 

“Yes, I hear,’ she said. “We can all 
snore, but that particular snoring amuses 
you, in some odd way, because he’s a 
prince. I don’t love you any the less be- 
cause you are a snob and a flea.” 

Doda burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Grantie, you're perfect!’’ she said. 
“Oh, how little did I think when I began 
calling you a vegetable, quite conversa- 
tionally, that you would turn round and 
hustle me like this! And the worst of 
it is that you are right. You see, you ar- 


| range your ideas; you think what you mean 
| to say, and then say it, whereas I say any- 


thing that comes into my head, and try 
to attach some idea to it afterwards if it’s 
challenged. Usually it isn’t, and we talk 
about something else, and everyone thinks, 
‘What clever conversation!’ But, really, 
you wrong me; I am something more than 
a snobbish flea.” 

“Yes, you’re a parody,” said Miss Grant- 
ham, thoughtfully. ‘That is the deplorable 
thing about you. You have always made 
a farce out of your good qualities, and a 
tragedy out of your bad ones. What a 
waste! You need never have been either 
a farce or a tragedy, but just a simple, 


commonplace woman, like me.” 


Dodo knew perfectly well what Grantie 


| meant by this considered indictment. It 
| needed but the space of an astonished 


gasp, as this cold hose was sluiced on her, 
to understand it entirely, and recognize 
the basic truth of it. She knew, too, to 


| what Grantie alluded as her good points, 


namely, her energy, her quickness, her 
vivacity, her kindliness. Of these, so said 
Grantie, she made a farce, used them to 
cause laughter, to rouse admiration, to 
make a rocket of herself. And 
there was no more difficulty in identify- 
ing the bad points, out of which tragedies 
had come. They were just the defects of 
her qualities, and could easily be grouped 
under the general head of egotism. 


UITE suddenly, then, there came a 
deepening in the import of the conver- 
begun so superficially. 
At first, Dodo had used the lightness of 
touch in discussing Grantie’s mode of life, 
which, to her mind, befitted such subjects. 


| But now she found herself gripped, some- 


thing had caught her from below. For 
some reason—perhaps from having lived 
so long in the country—Grantie took mat- 
ters like tastes and conduct and character 
quite seriously. Dodo did not mind that 
in the least, it was still she who was being 
talked about, and thus her egotism was 
fed. Even if it was being fed with “thorns 
and briers of the wilderness,’ it was 
still being attended to. 

“Go on,” she said. “Explain.” 

“It’s hardly worth while,’ said Grantie, 
“because you know it already. But just 
think of your telling me with disapproval 
that I have changed! So much the better 
for me, though you think it is a matter of 
regret.” 

“Darling, I never said you weren’t quite 
delightful as you are,” said Dodo. 

“TI wasn’t aware that there was any such 
complimentary nuance in your criticisms,” 
said Grantie. “Anyhow, there is none in 
mine. I find that you have not changed 
in the least, you are in essentials precisely 
the same as you always were, and I could 
weep over you. I talked to Edith last 
night, when you were taking off the Prin- 
cess’s shoes or something, and she quite 
agreed with me. She said you were amaz- 
the way you had retained your 


youth. But she thought that was lovely, 





and there I disagreed. I find it tragic. 
It’s an awful thing, Dodo, to be youthful 
at your age, which is the same as mine. 
If you were worth anything, if you had 
ever got ‘out of yourself, your life would 
have changed you. You say that there 
is a man covered with moss—well, there 
is a tortoise covered with its bony shell. 
You remain the same marvelous egotist 
that you were when you dazzled us all 
thirty years ago,.and it is just because I 
have changed that I see through you now. 
You have thought about yourself for fifty- 
four long years. Aren’t you tired of the 
subject yet?” 

-_—" felt a keen sense of injustice in 

is. 

“But you don’t understand me,’ she 
said. “After all, I don’t know how you 
could. You haven’t got a husband and 
a son for whom you would do anything. 
Oh! and a daughter,’ she added, hastily. 

“How you enjoyed saying that!” ob- 
served Miss Grantham. 

Dodo paid no attention to this very 
just remark, and went on as if nothing 
had been said. 

“Darling Graptie, you only understand 
things on your own plane. You don’t 
know what marriage and children mean. 
But I do; I’ve been married over and 
over again. Because you pat other people’s 
children on the head, and give tea and 
shawls to their parents, you think you 
know something about devotion.” 

Miss Grantham looked at her watch. 

“If Jack or you had to die in a quarter 
of an hour’s time, that is to say, at five 
minutes to four, in horrible agony, which 
would you choose?” she asked. 

“But that’s impossible,’ said Dodo, in 
some agitation. “You are putting ridicu- 
lous cases.” 

“They are ridiculous cases, because you 
know what your choice would be and don’t 
want to confess it,’ said Grantie. “I 
don’t press for an answer, but it was 
your own fault that I asked the question, 
since you talked nonsense about devotion. 
I merely inquired into its nature.” 

“Grantie, I hate you,” said Dodo. ‘Why 
don’t you make the best of other people, 
as I always do?” 

“Simply because they insist on making 
the worst of themselves, and it would be 
rude to disagree with them,” said Grantie. 

“You are a sour old maid,” said Dodo, 
with some heat. 

Miss Grantham spoke to the 
generally in a detached manner. 

“Why don’t you make the best of people, 
as I always do?’ she quoted. 

Dodo laughed. 

“Oh, yes, you scored,’ she said. “But 
to be serious a moment, instead of pea- 
shooting each other! I allow you have hit 
me on the nose several times with devilish 
accuracy and hard wet peas. What fun it 
used to “ . 

“To be serious a moment,” said Grantie. 

“That’s another pea; don’t do it. To 
be serious, as I said before, do you really 
suppose that you can alter your character? 
It always seems to me the one unchangeable 
thing. A thoroughly selfish woman can 
make herself behave unselfishly, just as a 
greedy person can starve himself, but they 
remain just as selfish and greedy as before. 
Oh! Grantie, I’ve got a dreadful nature, 
and the only thing to be done is to blow 
soap-bubbles all over it, so that it appears 
to be iridescent.” 

“You don’t really believe that about 
yourself,” said Grantie. 

Dodo groaned. 

“I know I don't,” she said. “I know 
nothing about myself. When David thinks 
I am adorable I quite agree with him, and 
when you tell me that I am a worm, 
look wildly round for the thrush that is 
going to eat me. There’s one on the lawn 
now, it may be that one. Shoo, you nasty 
bird!” she cried. 


terrace 


HE thrush scudded off at the sound 

of Dodo's shrill voice and clapped 
hands. 

“So it isn't that one; what a relief!” 


said Dodo. “But what's to be done?” 
“Knit!” said Miss Grantham, firmly. 
“Sew! Get out of yourself! Play the 


piano!’ 

“But I should only think how beautifully 
I was playing it,” said Dodo. ‘All you say 
is true—that’s the beastly thing—but it’s 
no use. I wish I was eighty. It’s better 
to be in a Bath chair than a cage. We 
are all in cages, at least I am, and you are 
a raven in a cage. You croak, and you 
peck me if [ come near you. Iron bars do 
make a cage, whatever Lovelace thought 
about it, if the iron bars are your own tem- 
perament. I can’t get out, and isn’t it 
awful?” 

Dodo gave a great sigh, and lit a cigaret. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Reduce Your Flesh 





Svelte Slenderness 
In**Model” Brassieres 


HE Flattening - Effect 
ty : Model Brassiere expresses 
You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily Wat Ny ; AAA the lines of fashion, because 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing ” NSS ge’ it suppresses lines of the bust, 


eh Sr y bestowing that svelte silhou- 
Dr. Walter’ S famous medicated meee 4s, ette, which is indispensable to 
SS ap * a modish costuming of the 

reducing Rubber Garments SNA. present day. 


i, . {| Model Brassieres are made at 
For Men and Women Y i 4¢ tI} all prices in my — styles 
. / ‘| and types of fastening — 40 
Cover Entire Body nuda ouie in Flattening- 
or Any Part Ox« ‘ Effect; 120 other styles in 
Regulation, Full-Figured 
a | | Diaphragm Reducing and 
Endorsed by leading physicians . | ea) [of > Be Evening Decollete. Send for 

and worn by society everywhere. mh ; ard Vag \4| Illustrated Style Book. 
BUST REDUCER — BRASSIERE 


ice $6. Price $7.00 dq , rt. | Look for the world-known-trade- 
ay hy 2 Send for Free Illustrated Booklet NECK — REDUCER ; 3s . ae ‘ mark, Model, on every Brassiere 


you buy. For Sale Everywhere. 


Dr. JEANNE E.WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. ? . yy AR °4 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) Mavel xvrassiere 
Philadelphia Representative: MISS MARY KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St ES u } i ny thas png 


Pacific Coast Representative: eg aed } 1 Dept. “Hi”. 200 FI AVENUE, NEW ¥' 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. | I} (t_@y> )—____ 
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THE ONLY DRESS FORM THAT REPRODUCES 
EVERY CURVE AND LINE OF YOUR FIGURE. 


It relieves you of all tiresome fittings or try-ons. Just as 
if you had a TWIN SISTER to try on your garments or 
send to your dressmaker for your fittings. It is a never- 
tiring duplicate of yourself. 


Over 300,000 Pneu Forms in Constant Use. 


One form serves the entire family. When not in use 
simply slip it into the small stand box and place it on the 
shelf of your closet. The entire form packed in such a 
small box makes it so convenient to send your Pneu 
Form to your dressmaker and have your entire wardrobe 
' completed while you are enjoying yourself. 
| : € orm and our Pay-as-you- 
Why Have Freckles? coe Plan of buying it souk by return mail, Address ' 
—when they are so easily Hay’ THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 
removed? Try the follow- 22 East 18th Street New York 
ing treatment: 


Apply a small rtion of Still- — 
man’s Freckle Cream when re- 
Do not _rub in, but ap- 


ightly. Wash off in the W ? a 

morning with a good soap. Be ell wh not : 

Continue using the cream until 
the freckles entirely disappear. 

Start tonight—after two or three DON’ T envy a friend who has a beautiful figure; per- 

applications you will see results. fect your own. You can have as good a figure as any 

After years of research special- |woman you see. You can do this with just a little time and 

ists have created this delight- properly directed effort in the privacy of your room. 

ful, harmless cream which A simple dress on a well proportioned figure looks better 

leaves the skin without a blem- than an expensive gown on a poor figure. 

ish. If your druggist hasn’t it, I have helped 100,000 women in the last 20 years and at the 

write us direct. 50c per jar. same time they regained health, vitality, vivacity, magnetism 
Stillman’s Face Powder.50c land self-poise. 


























Youthful Loveliness 


is a matter of complexion. No face, 
no matter how perfect its features, is 
beautiful if it is marred by wrinkles 
and other blemishes. 
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Madame Hudson 
Persian Velvet Skin Food 
should be applied at the first indica- 
tion of small wrinkles around the eyes 
and mouth. If taken in time these 
can be easily and quickly eradicated. 


Persian Krystal Mask 
produces a soft velvety texture that 
is the chief charm of a youthful com- 


5e Y : : 
ou can reduce your weight to normal. 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste.25¢ | plexion. Clears the face of black- 


You can put on flesh. 
At Drug Stores everywhere. 
Money refunded if not satis- undeveloped chests. 1 KNOW it because what I 


factory. Write for booklet— have done for other women I can do for you. 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for 


helpful beauty hints. P rf Yo Figu 
STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY e ect ur I re 

Dept. 9 Aurora, Illinois I have taught women how to Stand Properly, to Walk Grace- 

fully and to Breathe Correctly. I have strengthened every vital 
organ so that chronic ailments such as Poor Circulation, Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Auto-intoxication, Mal- assimilation, 
are Intestines, etc., are things of the past and my 
students know how to keep well. 
_ Be free from nagging ailments, enjoy life! Be a source of 
«3 to your friends. In other words, live. 
rite me today. I will tell you just how it is done. 


large pores. No rubbing necessary. 
Soft brush for applying is furnished. 


Velvet Skin Food 63c 
Krystal Mask $2.23 





at all leading stores, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper. 


HUDSON LABORATORIES 
Auburn 





You can build up thin necks, undeveloped busts, N { heads and other blemishes and reduces 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24 215 N. Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS time of the year is a very trying one for women. One 

finds oneself, indeed, “between the devil and the deep blue 

sea.” If one decides to spend the winter on the edge of the 
exotic Southern Seas, the hot sun’s rays will burn the skin, make it 
sallow and lusterless. If one spends the winter amidst the fairy 
scenes of Lake Placid or similar resorts or tolerates the penetrating, 
bitter winds of our cold cities, the problem is even a more anxious 
one, for the sensitive skin will chap, the tender lip membrane break, 
the cheeks and nose become pinched, red or purple. 


Beautiful gowns, gorgeous furs and bewitching millinery so far 
from helping along make the violent contrast between their magnifi- 
cence and the charm-bereft nothing short of farcical. 

Madame Rubinstein has spent years of study of the laws which 
govern beauty of the complexion and the prevention of its troubles, 
due to climate conditions. 


So whether the habitat be South or North, East or West, in the 
same manner as Mme. Rubinstein has for these many years safe- 
guarded the complexions of famous Beauties of Europe, whether 
they wintered in St. Moritz or on the Riviera, in Norway or in Egypt, 
in Russia or in the East Indies, she will also safeguard your com- 
plexion with the aid of the same precious talismans a description of 
which follows below: 


Valaze Beautifying Skin- and $6.00 a jar. Both these Creme Emailline is of an 


food is a preparation so uni preparations make excellent extremely beneficial action 
versally known that it is foundations for powder. when the skin is rough, 
noticed here merely by way harsh and inelastic. It is a 
of a reminder as the one Valaze Baume Vert is a massage unguent for that 
support and mainspring of balsam for very dry skins purpose without an equal, 
that general lively and that are also super-sensitive and has always been parti- 
health-bringing skin action and thin, becoming painfully cularly favored by Mme. 
without which no woman’s tender and harsh after ex- Rubinstein’s most fastidious 
complexion can possibly sub- posure. It protects such French clientéle. Price, 
sist in true beauty for any skins against the injurious $1.75, $3.50, $6.00 and up. 


length of time. It is there- and aggravating influence of 


fore essential at all seasons weather. Price, $1.75, $3.50 , 
of the year a indispensa and $6.00 a jar. Valaze Beauty Foundation 
ble to every woman what Cream, and fi cream 
ever her age. In the amazing Valaze Baume Blanc, a ensuring wonderful adhe- 
words of that Empress ot healing and soothing balsam sion of powder: for normal 
Beauty, Miss Maxine for redness, irritation and and somew hz at. oily skins. 
Elliott: “Ask me to spell soreness of the skin; invalu- Price, $1.10, $2.20 and up. 
beauty ang I shall write able also for blotches and 
V-a-l-a price, $1.25, pimples, Price, $1.75, $3.50 Valaze Cream of Lilies an- 
$2.50 om $7.00 a jar. and $6.50 a jar. other out-door cream for 
dry skins. Price, $1.50, 
Valaze Sunproof and Peper a Skin-toning Loties $3.00 and up. Both these 
Windproof Cream: The ary me ai None ame Sate out-door creams produce 
most vungue ofall face <mtged-ealming anti-wrinkle thar’ elightfal “mat” tone 
preparations, ‘the application = . noah e which is so attractive. 
of which before going out- UP the skin. prevent and 
Conve Sey pare a Yields to the skin delightful Valaze Whitener hides dis- 
ond wreserees the dkin’s a humidity. Price, coloration of the skin and 
por TB a sol ehineaiihaeds te $2.25, $4.50 and up, a bottle. envelops the face, neck, 
spite of most reckless ex- shoulders and arms in a 
osure to sun, high winds, Creme Anthosoros, a true charming film of pearlwhite. 
pos . 8 cream of luxury which orig- One of the greatest virtues 


Price, 


strong or sea air 
$3. 30 and up. 


$1.10, $2.20, inated in the famous French 


of this preparation is that it 


Empire period; restores lis- will not rub off or adhere 

somness and flawless skin- to the dancing partner’s 
Valaze Baume Rose is a texture around the eyes and black coat, but will cling 
preparation of the same type eliminates crowsfeet; also loyally to the skin until 
as the last, but intended for for dryness of the skin = washed off. Extremely use- 
skins which incline to dry the throat. Price, $1.7 ful for the Stage. Price, 
ness; Price, $1.75, $3.50 $3.50, $6.00 and up, a pg $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 a jar. 


Mme. Rubinstein will gladly answer with greater detail any inquiry as 
to the above or any other of her specialties. 

When ordering goods, kindly add war tax of four cents on the dollar and 
pro rata. For points west of Mississippi River prices are 5% higher. 

An opportunity should never be neglected to consult Mme. Rubinstein 
regarding the wonderful and exclusive treatments she practices at her 
various establishments for every conceivable b ish or undesirable condi- 
tion of the complexion. 





Interesting literature will be forwarded on request. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 


of Paris and London 


46 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Atlantic City, N. J., 1515 Boardwalk; New Orleans, Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street; 
Boston, Mass., E. T. Slattery Co.; Chicago, U., Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 Michigan Avenue ; 
San Francisco, Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post Street and Grant Avenue; Dayton, Ohio, Elinor'’s. 
San Francisco, Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post Street and Grant Avenue 
Depot and Licensee for Los Angeles, Cal.: N. B. Blackstone Co. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE RETURN OF DODO 


E. F. Benson’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 118) 


“I shall forget all about it in two 
minutes,” she said, “and that’s the really 
hopeless thing about me. I feel deeply for 
a few seconds, and then I feel equally 
deeply about something perfectly different. 
Just now, I long for something to happen 
which will break the bars or open my 
cage. And yet it is such a comfortable 
one. That’s the matter with all of us, me 
with my egotism, and you with your school- 
feasts. We're all far too cosy and pros- 
perous. ‘Seesaw, Margery Daw!’ We’re 
all swinging in an apple-tree. The rope 
has got to break, and we must all go bump, 
if we hope for salvation. It must be some- 
thing big, something dreadful. If Jack lost 
all his property, and went utterly bank- 
rupt that wouldn’t help me. I should get 
an old wheezy barrel-organ and parade 
the streets and squares in London, singing 
in a cracked voice, and have a lovely 
time. Or I should get a situation at a 
tea-shop, or I should chaperone climbers, 
and it would all amuse me, and I shouldn't 
change one atom. Really, I don’t think 
anything would do me any good except 
the Day of Judgment. Thank 
God, here’s Hughie. I am getting rather 
insane, Hughie, what have you been doing, 
and if so, are you happy? And if so, how 
dare you be happy? Why are you happy?” 

“T’ve been doing nothing,” he said, “and 
I dare to be happy. I don’t know why. 


But, again, why shouldn’t I be?” 
“But. why should you? What have you 
done’ to deserve it? Catechize him, 


Grantie, because it’s Sunday afternoon, and 
make him confess that he’s got a horrid 
nature, and ought to be miserable.” 

“Go ahead,” said Hugh. “But it’s no 
use trying to make me confess that I've 


got a horrid nature. I haven't.” 
‘Then you are wrapped up in self- 
esteem,’ said Dodo, “and I’m better than 


you. 

“Of course you are,” he said. “So why 
not play croquet? Then I shall be better 
than you. 

“But I want to know what makes you 
happy. Grantie’s been stirring me up, and 
making me feel muddy. I’ve been telling 
her all the reasons why I lead the life that 
suits me——’ 

Grantie gave a loud croak of dissent 
like the raven to which Dodo had compared 
her, 

“That bears not the most distant rela- 
tion to truth,” she said. “What you have 
been doing is to give all sorts of bad 
reasons why I shouldn’t lead the life that 
suits me!” 

Dodo paid no attention to this. 

“And she’s been making me say that the 
Day of Judgment is the only thing that 
will do me any good. She has been fer- 
reting me out, like a rabbit, and making 
me confused. It isn’t the real me that she 
has bolted. When you ferret rabbits, you 
get rabbits that are fussed and frightened 
and in a hurry; they aren't normal rabbits. 
Grantie, you are a mixture between a 
raven and a ferret and a gadfly, a mar- 
velous hybrid, as yet unknown to books on 
natural history. You have pink eyes and 
a horny beak and a sting. I want Jack; 
where is Jack? Oh, he’s still out with 
that dear old Cherman governess And 
listen—oh, it has stopped.” 


pD°P2. looked up at the window from 
which the noises of repose had come, 
and at the moment a large suffused face 
looked down. 

“Also, your garden-party awoke me,” 
said its injured owner. “I was dreaming 
a pleasant dream, and then in my dream 
there came a noise. I was in the restau- 


rant at the Ritz, and it was dinner, and 
people at the next table began talking 


and laughing, and I could no more at- 
tend to my dinner, and then I awoke, and 
it was all true except the Ritz and the din- 
ner, for there were people talking and 
laughing, and so I awoke. And so it was a 
dream, and yet it was not a dream. I will 
play croquet, and I will win and I will 
have my tea.” 

“Yes, do come down, said Dodo. 
“It was me talking.” 

“Also, in English you should say ‘I.’ 
‘me,’ ”’ said this profound scholar. 

“No, sir, you shouldn't,’ said Dodo. 
“You say ‘I’ when you're learning English, 
because that is correct, and when you've 
learned it you say ‘me.’ ” 

“So! Then me will come and play cro- 
quet.” 

Dodo looked across at Grantie. 

“You shall play with him,” she said, in 
an encouraging whisper. ‘‘Devotion to oth- 
ers, darling! Duty! Change! All that 
we've been talking about which I haven’t 
got.” 

Dodo strolled away with her son-in-law 
when she had seen Grantie firmly embarked 
on a game with the Prince, who played with 


sir,” 


not 


even more of the deliberation that his oppo- 
nents found so wearying when he played 
bridge. He very soon made up his mind 
that he was a player of more resource than 
Grantie, and so arranged to have a stake 
of five marks on the game. This made it a 
particularly serious business, and one that 
entailed a great deal of stooping down be- 
hind the ball he was playing with, and ac- 
curately aligning his mallet in the direction 
of the object. Having done this, he got 
up with creaks from his stiff white panta- 
loons, and, clinging to the handle of his 
ma'let as to a life-buoy, while keeping it 
unmoved, bent down again to pick up his 
spectacles, which had always fallen off. He 
answered, in fact, perfectly to Edith’s defi- 
nition of the German spirit as the unhurry- 
ing and relentless entity which spared no 
trouble in securing a certain advance to- 
wards its appointed end. As exemplified by 
Prince Albert, the efficiency of this industri- 
ous labor had to be supplemented by a 
ruthless system of cheating. The moment 
he thought that Miss Grantham’s eye was 
occupied in other directions he rolled his 
ball, by a stealthy movement of his foot, 
into a more advantageous position for his 
next stroke, and made any little surrep- 
titious adjustment that might tend to con- 
found his adversary. 

Unfortunately, it was a very short time 
before Miss Grantham awoke to these ma- 
neuvers, and proceeded to take counter- 
offensive measures of a more than neutral- 
izing character. For instance, the moment 
he had aligned his mallet, and bent down 
for the second time to pick up his spec- 
tacles, she shifted the position of the ball 
at which he had taken his aim, and, it 
possible, put the wire of a hoop between 
him and it, or, if that was not feasible, 
merely kicked it a foot or two away. On 
rising again for the second time she had 
observed that he paid no more attention 
to where the object ball was, but devoted 
his mind to hitting in the direction in which 
he had laid his mallet. He hit his own 
ball extremely true, and consequently if she 
had wired the object ball from him, he 
usually hit the intervening wire and lay 
somewhere near. Grantie, so far from hav- 
ing any compunction about this, felt that 
she was merely doing her proper part; if 
these were the German rules, it was incum- 
bent on her to observe them. 


LOWLY and calmly, like the light of 
morning, the fact of these maneuvers to 
match his own dawned on him, and he un- 


blushingly proposed an abandonment of 
these tactics. 

“Also, as it is,” he said, “first I cheat, 
and then you cheat. I do not gain if we 
do so, so where is the use? Always there 


is a wire when I hit at your ball, and then 
I go bump, and I do not gain. So no longer 
will I move my ball, and no longer shall 
you. Shall that be a bargain, an agree- 
ment?” 

Dodo had returned by this time, with 
David holding on to her hand, and heard 
the ratification of this infamous bargain. 

“Oh, Grantie, how I despise you!’ she 
said, “and how comfortable that makes me 
feel. You have lowered yourself, darling: 
you have come down from your pedestal.” 

The game had got to an exciting stage, 
and a loud, hoarse voice interrupted. 

“Also, my ball skipped,” cried the Prince. 
“It ran and rolled, and then it did skip over 
the other ball. It is no game on such a 


carpet. It is madness to have five marks 
on the game when my ball skips like that. 
lf again my ball skips, I will pay no 
marks.” 


Edith had joined Dodo. 
“That’s Berlin all over,’ she observed. 

David lifted up a shrill treble. 

“Mummie, I don’t understand this game,” 
he said, very distinctly. ‘‘May I cheat when 
I play croquet? First he cheated and then 
she cheated. I watched them from the nurs- 
ery. And what are marks?” 

“They are slipper-marks,’ Dodo said, 
brilliantly. “‘You shall get them if ever I 
catch you cheating at croquet.” 

This international event was protracted 
till dressing-time was imminent, and dur- 
ing the last half-hour of it the Prince was 
the prey of the most atrocious anxieties. If 
the game was abandoned, no decision would 
be reached, and he would not get his five 
marks, of which he, in the present state of 
affairs, felt that he was morally possessed. 
On the other hand, if they fought it out to 
the bitter stump, dinner must either be put 
off, or he would be late for dinner, which 
was almost as terrible. By way of saving 
time, he debated these contingencies very 
slowly to his wife. 

“If I stop I do not win,” 


he said, “and 


if I do not stop, I may yet be beaten, and 

also it will be after dinner time. I am puz- 

zled: I do not know what I shall do.” 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Ohe Specialist Shoe 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 


FOR BABIES of 1 to 2 YEARS 
TAKES THE FIRST STEPS HEALTH-WARD 


for 









This is the time when 
baby’s feet and legs first 
feel the weight of his 
little body, when the right 
shoes mean feet set firmly, 
correctly, and comfort- 
ably, and little leds srow- 
ing, straight and stronger 
every day. 
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RRepriced Lower 
for Spring 







Designed by the leading, orthopedic 
surgeon especially for this age that 
feels the first strain of walkin}. 








Sizes 2 to 5. Apes 1 to 2 years 
Of white buckskin, tan or black kidskin 









A PROTECTIVE—NOT A CORRECTIVE SHOE 


Jeanklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
CHILDREN’S SHOE SHOP—Third Floor 
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ai Driental Rugs 
















. it oven Shires one piece 
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A fabric woven in one piece—an unbroken 
surface in which an unlimited number of colors 
could be used—this has always been the dream 
of the master rug weaver who was striving to 
faithfully reproduce rugs from the Orient. The 
Bengal-Oriental rug bears this hall mark of the 
Oriental, and the greater your knowledge of rugs 
from the Far East the greater will be your appre- 
ciation of these splendid reproductions. 


‘JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Avenue, New York 





Border background mellow gold. 


attractive, harmonious shades. 
Send 10 cents for portfolio of color plates and nearest dealer’s name. 
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DeMiracle 


levery ‘Womans / epilatory 


The Perfect Hair Remover 


Y actual test genuine De 
Miracle is the safest and 
surest. When you use it 

you are not experimenting 
with a new and untried de- 
pilatory, because it has been 
in use for over 20 years, and 
is the only depilatory that has 
ever been endorsed by Physicians, 
Surgeons, Dermatologists, Medi- 
cal Journals and Prominent Mag- 
azines. 


De Miracle is the most cleanly be- 


cause there is no mussy mixture 
to apply or wash off. You simply 
wet the hair with this nice De 
Miracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. De Miracle alone devital- 
izes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or 
limbs. 


Try De Miracle just once, and if 
you are not convinced that it is 
the perfect hair remover return 
it to us with the De Miracle guar- 
antee and we will refund your 
money. 


Write for free book. 


Three sizes: 


60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in plain wrapper 
on receipt of 63c, $1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. X-14, Park Ave. and 129th St., 





Fabric ana Fine Leather 


“Ask your dealer for them 


H. S. HALL & CO. une. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
New York Sal 
50 UNION SQUARE 


New York 
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Custom Made 
Boot Shop 
579 Madison Ave at 57™ St, 
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THE NEW OVERBLOUSES 


heartfelt a welcome to any separate 

garment as they are giving the over- 
blouse in its present development. They 
wear it as part of their evening costume, 
for informal dinners, for the theatre and, 
of course, for every hour of the day. And 
small wonder, for the new overblouses are 
full of possibilities; they may be practical 
or decidedly frivolous and they are almost 
always becoming. 

So seriously have the couturiers taken 
these fascinating affairs that the new long 
tailleur coat is but one of the concessions 
made to them. 

For evening the overblouse may be of 
pastel-tinted velvet, or chiffon, or of the 
most stately brocades. For lunch, the 
matinée or the tea hour, these same fabrics 
may be used but also many others, the 
various forms of silver and gold tissues, 
for example, while the busy hours of shop- 
ping call forth tricot, crépe de Chine and 
even satin in dark tones. 

When a dark fabric is used the over- 
blouse is usually embroidered, braided or 
otherwise decorated in bright colors. The 
neck-line varies; it may be the familiar 
elongated oval, the deep V edged with em- 
broidery, or perhaps narrowly collared with 
a contrasting color, or again, it may be col- 
lared very snugly to a point near the ears. 


Prtearete women have seldom given so 


AS for sleeves, they may be wrist length, 
smartly cuffed, elbow length, or varia- 
tions of the short bathing-suit sleeve, while 
those women who like the three-quarter 
sleeve may rest content with that choice, 
for it, also, is seen on many of the evening 
and tea blouses. 

Many of the tailleurs designed to wear 
with the overblouse have the very high col- 
lar, and the smart Parisian apparently ap- 
proves. It is a question, however, how the 
American woman will react to the collar 
that swathes her throat. She has found the 
collarless or open-front coat so comfortable 
and so becoming when worn with furs, that 
she may hesitate to accept the high cloth 
collar. Paquin, Jenny and Worth are all 
using a straight or slightly shaped plain 
collar on many of their tailored suits and 
the French women, as well as the American 
women over here, have smiled approval. 

At the Cannes Casino was worn a sort of 
overblouse of dull white filet embroidered 


heavily with bright silver on the lower 
edge, the design trailing delicately up to- 
ward the dull white cord girdle. This gir- 
dle, knotted, fell in long tasselled ends 
below the skirt-edge, the tassels being made 
of crépe Georgette—one bright green, one 
black. The corsage of filet was also em- 
broidered with silver and the very slender 
underslip was made from hip to hem of 
black satin. Over this was worn a black 
satin cloak lined with silver and bright 
green. 


A NEW Rodier embroidery of braid in 
high relief enriches dark blue serge and 
there is much plaid and striped serge em- 
broidered by machine, and serge bordered 
or embroidered with flammeola in different 
colors. A new fabric which is neither serge 
nor gabardine but a little like both is very 
pretty in beige—and of course there are all 
— of embroidered kasha and kasha- 
vella. 

Silk jersey apparently quilted in tiny 
squares and a sort of wool gabardine sim- 
ilarly treated, is very lovely in beige or 
green. Jeanne Duc employs it in green for 
a sports hat and scarf and it will be much 
used for overblouses, waistcoats, collars, 
cuffs and other trimmings. 

Rodier shows also several very thin wool 
fabrics, often in light gray touched with 
color. The fabrics and embroideries of 
Morocco figure again in the collection in 
new striped and other designs. Quite un- 
usual is a sort of tree design—a red tree 
with black flowers on cream wool tissue, 
for instance—and there is a sort of wool 
corduroy, called ‘“‘Popla’’ which is smart for 
tailored frocks. 

Just a little eyelet embroidery is shown 
—a metal eyelet in one of the new galons 
and a rather inconspicuous eyelet here and 
there in a wide border of red thread em- 
broidery on blue serge. 

Many odd shoes have appeared recently. 
A favorite is a high-heeled sandal of bronze 
kid, open to the sole on the sides—a single 
strap lengthwise on the instep joining a 
strap formed by the joining of three slender 
straps from each side of the heel section. 
These fragile shoes appear also in black 
varnished leather and in black suéde, and 
are worn on the coldest of days with the 
very thinnest of hose—hose of a peculiar 
new shade and of great transparency. 


THE RETURN OF DODO 


E. F. Benson’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 120) 


“Dearest, you must stop talking,” said 
she briskly, “and go to hit your ball. 
Dodo will put off dinner till half-past eight, 
but we cannot all starve because of your 
five marks.” 

“But it is not five marks alone,” said 
he. “It is also glory. Ha! I have thought, 
and I will tell you what I shall do. I shall 
play till half-past eight, and then if it is 
not finished I will come to dinner in my 
white pantaloons, and I will not clean my- 
self. So!” 

“But you cannot dine in your white 
pantaloons,” said she. “It would be too 
screaming!” 

“But I will dine in my white pantaloons, 
whether they scream, or whether they do 
not scream. Often have I at Allenstein 
dined in my white pantaloons, and if I do 
not clean myself, I am still clean. So do 
not talk any more, for I shall do as I 
please. See! I strike! Ach! I did not 
stoop; I did not look. But I will not be 
hurried . But look, I have hit an- 
other ball. That is good! My ball did not 
skip that time, and I will have five marks.” 


‘THE game came to an end while there 
was yet time for him to change his 
white pantaloons, even though there was 
considerable delay in convincing him that a 
half-crown, a florin and a sixpence were a 
true and just equivalent for five marks of 
the Fatherland. Victory and the discovery 
that there was bisque soup for dinner, put 
him into an amazingly good humor. Inci- 
dentally, some racial characteristics emerged. 
“Also, I am very happy to-night, Lady 
Dodo,” he said. “Not ever have I felt 
more hungry, and it is happy to be hungry 
when soon I shall not any longer be hun- 
gry. I will take again of the beef, and I 
will take also again of the long vegetable 
with the butter. It is good to be at dinner, 
and it is good to be in England. All Cher- 
mans like to be in England, for there is 
much to eat and there is much to study. I 
also study; I look and I observe. We are 
great students, and all good Chermans are 
students when they come to England.” 
Quite suddenly, so it seemed to Dodo, 
Princess Albert, seated next Jack on the 
middle of the other side of the table, caught 
something of what he was saying. 
“Dearest, you are keeping everybody 


waiting,” she said. “Do not talk so much.” 

He nudged Dodo with his fat elbow. 

“You see I am a henpeck. That is a 
good term; I am a henpeck. Good! So I 
will peck the long sprouts with the butter.” 

He devoted himself to doing so for the 
next few minutes, and regretfully sucked his 
buttery fingers. 

“I talked of study,” he said, “and it is 
croquet I study, and I have five marks. 
Chermany is poor compared to rich Eng- 
land, and in Allenstein I play only for three 
marks when I play croquet. But we Cher- 
mans have industry, we have perseverance, 
also nothing distracts us, but we go on 
while others stop still. I am very content 
to be a poor Cherman in rich England 
a | . I will have no ice! If 
I am warm inside me, why should I make 
cold inside me? But soon I will have some 
port. I could sing, so happy am I.” 

Once again the Princess must have been 
listening to him. 

“Indeed, you shall not sing,” she said. 

“But if I choose I shall sing,” he said, 

“and if I do not choose then I shall not 
sing. 
Dodo felt that there was something mov- 
ing below this ridiculous talk, which she 
could not quite grasp. Some sort of shift- 
ing shadow was there, like a fish below 
wet... 

“Don’t be a henpeck, sir,’ she said. 
“Sing quietly to me.” 

He leaned sideways to her, beating the 
table softly. Edith, who was sitting on his 
other side, caught the rhythm of his beat. 

‘That’s ‘Deutschland uber Alles,’”’ she 
said. 

He gave her a complicated wink. 

“Also, you are wrong,” he said. 
‘Rule Britannia.’ ” 

He leaned forward across the table. 

“Sophy,” he said, “this is a good joke: 
you will like this joke. For I thumped with 
my hand on the table, and this lady here 
said, ‘Also, this is “Deutschland uber 
Alles.”’’ And I said to her, ‘You are wrong,’ 
I said. ‘Also, it is “Rule Britannia.” ’ That 
is a good joke. So! Ach! The ladies are 
going. I will rise, and then I will sit down 
again.” 

Edith went straight to the piano in the 
next room, and thumped out “Rule Britan- 
nia.” She followed it by the “Marseillaise.” 
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The Love and Protection 
of a Faithful DOG 





OW is the time when everyone is looking 

forward to Spring and the great out-of- 
doors. Long tramps in the woods, canoeing, 
swimming, camping—all such things will soon 
be the delight of both young and old. Buta 
great deal of the pleasure of Spring would be 
lacking without the wholesome companionship 
of a faithful dog, who, no matter what your 
mood, is always congenial and contented. 


Protection, too, is very Gesirable on the lonely 
country roads, and although a dog is not as 
effective as a Colt Automatic, he is very deadly 
when one he loves is in danger. 


Mr. Frank F. Dole has been a judge, breeder, 
and exhibitor for over forty years, and he 
knows where to find the dog of your thoughts. 
Just write to him in care of the 
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DOG DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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cAs Uaried As They -Are Beautiful 


Like a silver thread, there runs through the entire 
range of Penikees Silks a distinctly superior 


quality and beauty. 


Beginning with the staple crepe de chines, geor- 
gettes, meteors, charmeuse and satins— extending 
through the popular new weaves of PENIKEES 
Canton Crepe and its satin-faced and brocaded 
versions—to the rich Penikees novelty silks, 
1921 Rhapsodé, 1921 Chimerai, Satin Chimerai, 
1921 Cordellé and 1921 Sylva-Spré — every 
fabric that bears the name PENIKEEsS in its 
selvage is the finest expression of that particular 
phase of silk art. A good store near yousells them. 


CARL SCHOEN 
SILK CORPORATION 


260 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Charm 


There’s dainty charm and wel- 
come refreshment in these gos- 
samer-like sugar wafers that 
are so much in evidence wher- 
ever entertainment isa fine art: 


NABISCO— Delicate confection sand- 
wiches enclosing vari-flavored 
creamy fillings. 

ANOLA—Fragile wafers with a rich, 
creamy, chocolate-flavored filling. 
RAMONA—Chocolate-flavored strips 
holding a creamy cocoanut-flavored 

center of supreme goodness. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


JOSE LORITO 


(Concluded from page 61) 


across a little stream to some plowed fields, 
where Indians had planted grain. This, he 
told them, was very good but dangerous, as 
the men set great store by it and if it were 
tampered with would set traps for them and 
sell them into captivity to pay for the 
grain that they had stolen. The three little 
parrots had never seen men-folk, so Mono 
took them to a thick tree near the edge of 
the clearing, where they could crawl up the 
branches and overlook a small village 
where men had their houses and fires and 
moved around like great apes. 

The next morning Pavo, the wild turkey, 
whose favorite roost was on a spreading 
saman tree next to their palm, promised 
to teach them how to fly, for Pavo was 
considered one of the best and strongest 
flyers among all birds in that country. 

“If I can teach you to fly, as easily as 
Mono taught you to eat,’ said Pavo hu- 
morously, “you will, indeed, soon rival the 
eagle in flight.” 

So they took lessons from Pavo until 
they were strong and swift of wing. 


jose was Pavo’s best pupil and so strong 
did he become on the wing that he often 
went out on long flights by himself, going 
miles and miles away over the great for- 
ests to the banks of the Orinoco, that 
great, softly rolling stream alive with croco- 
diles, ducks and herons. Here he would 
sit for hours on some high branch, fasci- 
nated by the life of the river—the fish 
jumping high out of the water; the lazy 
jacare; the crocodiles stretched out on the 
sand-banks, fast asleep; the graceful white 
cranes; and other forest animals, from 
jaguars to ant-eaters, which came down to 
the water to drink. And ever and again 
an Indian in his dugout paddled noiselessly 
up the stream. 

One day he had lingered rather longer 
than usual and was about to start his 
fiight back when he suddenly realized that 
he had not eaten anything since his early 
breakfast and that he would probably be 
very hungry before he reached home. 
From where he sat he could see a little 
clearing where an Indian had planted 
grain. Forgetting all the warnings that 
Mono had given him about the danger of 
such a place, he only saw a quick way of 
getting’ something to eat before his long 
trip, and resolved on _ plunder. Flying 
over to a tree which rose at the edge 
of the clearing, he found on the ground 
before him, beneath a_ shading tree, 
was more grain spread out ready to 
be shipped than he could have managed in 
half a dozen meals. Quickly he flew to it 
and commenced his feast, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, a _ great 
hooped net fell from the tree above him, 
completely enclosing him in its fine fish 
netting, and at the same time a little 
naked Indian boy appeared, exultant, with 
the string of the net in his hand. 

José fluttered in vain, for the net held 
him fast. At length, tired of struggling, 
he lay still and the little Indian boy came 
up and spoke gently to him. So kind did 
little Pedro appear that when he put his 
hand under the net and freed José from 
the meshes José did not even attempt to 
bite him, but sat quietly perched on his 
finger while Pedro carried him into the 
little hut which was his home. 


HERE a tterrible thing happened! It 

was done so gently and so quickly that 
José scarcely realized that anything was 
happening at all! His right wing was 
gently stretched out, and with one snip of 
a pair of shears the long feathers were 
clipped half in two. So quickly was it 
done that it did not hurt José at all and 
he did not know anything had happened 
to him until, suddenly finding himself at 
liberty, he attempted to fly. To his sur- 
prise, he could not raise himself above the 
ground at all. All the power and strength 
of wing that Pavo had so carefully taught 
him was gone, and the air was no longer 
his for a playground. 

Pedro was very kind to him, and they 
got to be great friends. He used to sit up 
in the trees over the stream where Pedro 
and his little brother bathed every morn- 
ing, and called to them while they splashed 
each other with water. For months he 
lived with Pedro and they were scarcely 
ever separated, the bird perching on the 
bare shoulders of the boy, accompanying 
him everywhere. Then one day he sud- 
denly realized that his wing was growing 
stronger again, and that night, when he 
was alone and supposed to be fast asleep 
in his tree, he practised flying again, be- 
cause he did not wish to try to fly far 
until he was sure he could do it well. Each 
night that he tried his wings grew stronger 
and in about a fortnight he could fly as 
well as ever, but he kept it a tremendous 
secret for fear that if it were discovered 
his wings might be clipped again. One 


day the old longing for adventure came to 
him so strongly that he could not resist, 
and he flew far away down the river. He 
did not mean to leave Pedro for long, only 
for a day or two of freedom; then he 
would fly back to him, even if Pedro 
should cut his wings again, for he knew 
the boy would grieve for him. 

So he flew and flew most of the day, 
and when night came he was very tired 
and went to roost on the low branch of a 
small tree near a little Indian settlement. 
So tired was he that he no sooner put his 
head under his wing than he was fast 
asleep, and a few minutes later an Indian 
boy climbed the tree with his bare feet, 
making not the slightest sound, and 
seized José by both legs. 

This time José did bite and fight hard. 
But although the tears came to the boy’s 
eyes, he hung on tight because he knew 
that on the stern-wheel steamer that came 
down the river every two weeks there would 
be some man who would buy José for a 
five-dollar Spanish gold-piece. With all 
that money he would buy beautiful clothes 
and go up the river to Bolivar for the 
Easter Sunday, and what are a few parrot 
bites compared to that, when one is ten 
years old and has never worn a stitch of 
clothes in one’s life? So José was caught 
and one leg was tied with a leather thong 
to a stout perch. The little boy without 
clothes paddled out to the stern-wheeler 
in his dugout in the morning and there was 
the man with the Spanish gold-piece. Then 
José started on his voyage to New York. 


Jose had a long trip up, stopping for a 
month at Barbados, and when he finally 
arrived in New York it was June. He was 
taken almost immediately to Newport and 
to Honeysuckle Lodge, his future home. 
Mrs. Tailer took him under her personal 
care and no one else was allowed to feed 
him or look after him. It did not take 
long for José to become devoted to her 
and he was never entirely happy unless he 
was with her. 

He liked his new home very much, and 
spent hours on the window-sill looking 
out onto the ocean which seemed to him 
to be the Orinoco on a larger scale. Even 
the sea-gulls were there, although he missed 
the awkward pelicans and the graceful 
white cranes. 

Mrs, Tailer says of him then, “José is 
beginning to be very fond of me. He fol- 
lows me about the house like a pet dog, 
waddling in his curious ‘parrot walk’ from 
room to room, and, if I sit down, climb- 
ing up my chair to take his place on my 
lap. He is not in the least afraid of the 
dogs, and the Boston bulls, French poodles 
and Irish setters treat him with the great- 
est respect and, I think, are rather afraid 
to encroach on his dignity. He is learn- 
ing English rapidly, not being encumbered 
with much Spanish, as Pedro had only 
been able to teach him Donna la pata 
(Give me your hand) and his own name 
before he flew away on his adventure. 

“He says, ‘Pretty boy’ admiringly to 
himself for hours at a time, calls me by 
name, holds conversations with the dogs, 
or whistles to them when it amuses him 
to wake them out of a sound sleep. Not 
long ago a maid upset a pitcher of cold 
water, which had been intended for wash- 
ing out the cage, all over him. There was 
great protest on his part, accompanied by 
rustling of feathers and preening of wings, 
but when I appeared, to place him in the 
sun where he could dry out, he turned to 
me with great unconcern, shook his head 
and said ‘I’m all right!’ as if he had 
thoroughly enjoyed the unexpected shower. 

“He is as careful of his appearance as 
a Beau Brummell. Never a feather is out 
of place, and he never screams, which is 
a rare good trait among parrots. He sim- 
ply adores having me rough-house him. 
This consists of laying him on a pillow 
and rolling him about as boisterously as 
possible. The rougher the treatment the 
better he likes it and the more he whistles 
with delight.” 

Altogether José seems to be thoroughly 
content with life at Newport and can look 
on the marble palaces with the same seren- 
ity with which he once gazed on the Indian 
villages in the forest of Venezuela. As for 
captivity, it has ceased to be a burden 
and has become a luxury. 

King Nicolas of Montenegro once said 
to me, as he sat administering justice un- 
der a spreading tree in front of his palace 
in Cetinje: “The greatest trouble that I 
have in this country is in keeping people 
out of jail or persuading them to leave 
when their terms are ended. They have 
all their needs taken care of there and 
are content. I leave the doors open and 
the gates unlocked night and day, but 
there has never yet been one escape.” 

And I think it is so with José—rather 
than escape he would clip his own wings. 
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| © Fashion_today— 


follows the natural lines 
} of the ideal figure. 


In things feminine—the corset 
is more than the ensemble of 
lovely materials. 





' Combining the dainty materials and 
trims into a harmonious whole, is 
that subtle thing—design. 


The Roberta Laced-in-Front Corset 
is of charming design. No other 
Laced-in-Front Corset gives the 
Roberta figure line. 


P Roberta Laced-in-Front Corsets are exqui- 
sitely made in rich Broches and Silks—also 
‘ in fancy Batiste and Coutils. Robertas are 


sold at good stores and corset shops. 


Priced from $25.00 down 


ROBERTA 


TRAD “wna Reostenen- 


Lacec-in-lTTront Corsets 


Roberta Corset Company, 2700 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. H, Chicago 
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tor the bride who desires 


Exquisite— without ostentation. 


Complete trousseaux—created not 
for the type but for the individual. 


Models for Southern Wear Now on Dis=- 


play. 
CLAIRE 


130 West 45th Street 2118 Broadway 
2451 Broadway 
New York = Palm Beach "“sroc*™ 
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DISTINCTIVE FOOTGEAR 
FOR SPRING 


Models from I. 


.INCE she would blossom forth in ver- 
nal attire on the sudden balmy days of 
late March and early April, the fore- 

sighted woman makes out her spring shop- 

ping list while the snow is still upon the 
ground, and goes about its execution with- 
out delay. 

Her limousine carries her into the whirl 
and brilliancy of dazzling shop-windows 
and luxurious traffic, and almost at once 
her eye alights upon a display of capti- 
vating shoes. She gives the command, the 
chauffeur draws up to the curb and in a 
trice she is within the attractive portal. 
“The very thing!’ she exclaims, as an at- 
tendant hands her a strapped pump. It is 
of bright brown Russian calf with vamp 
quarter and perforated straps of a soft 
grayish leather which looks like heavy 
suéde but which, she is told, is known as 
“ooze calf.” It could be worn with brown 
silk stockings or with stockings matching 
the soft grayish ooze calf in color, and 
would be as smart as possible in either 
case. 

From this modish shoe she builds, in 
fancy, an entire street costume, and this 
disposed of she turns to those models 
which suggest the soft crépes and silks of 
tea time. Here is a dainty pump of gray 
kid with high French heel and inset of 
dark blue leather on the upstanding tongue. 
It would be the acme of modish harmony 
if worn with some lovely frock of gray or 
dark blue crépe, and hence is not to be 
resisted. 

One of the springtime frocks which will be 
most in demand is of dark brown foulard 
printed in an all-over design of pale beige or 
taupe, and the wearer could hardly wish 
for a more appropriate shoe to complete it 
than a sandal of téte-de-négre satin bound 
trimly about the top and single strap with 
a narrow banding of perforated leather in 
the same tone. Another happy effect may 
be obtained by topping an afternoon gown 
of some pale color, dove gray, or water 
blue or reseda green—with a hat of ¢éte- 
de-négre, and by arraying the wearer's feet 
in the same dark tone, thinks the shopper. 
With gowns of such filmy springtime fab- 
rics as Georgette, crépe or chiffon, satin 
rather than suéde is the fabric of which 
one’s sandals should be made. 


VERY woman enjoys at least one frock 

of black and white, and, to wear with 
it, the daintiest of black footgear. One 
of the most becoming of pumps is of 
black satin, strapped above the instep with 
a narrow stitched and openwork band, and 
because of its applicability to many cos- 
tumes, this model is greatly in demand. 

Costumes entirely of black will be seen 
on many women who are in no sense of 


Miller & Sons 


the word in deep mourning, and when 
these are of a semi-transparent material 
satin Oxford ties or sandals are a far fitter 
accessory than shoes of leather or even 
suéde, advises the salesman. An all-black 
restaurant dinner gown is so thoroughly 
indispensable that it is added to a smart 
woman’s spring wardrobe as well as to her 
winter one, and lest it be too somber its 
possessor selects to wear with it black 
satin pumps, pointed of toe, high of heel, 
and finished at the instep with a motif in 
steel beads done on a buckle-shaped plaque 
of black satin. 

And then there are the needs of her own 
boudoir and drawing-room to be consid- 
ered, needs which are met by the ingenious 
bootmaker with a versatility truly amaz- 
ing. The shopper shakes her head at first 
over a picturesque cothurne of black bro- 
cade, heeled and laced with deep rose-red 
satin, but finally decides that it would 
lend great charm to a coquettish tea-dinner 
gown, and so orders it. Another model 
which she finds irresistible is of black 
moire with a high, upstanding tongue at 
the instep and a front seam extending 
from tongue border to toe tip. She de- 
cides upon it, and orders to combine with 
it a twinkling buckle of French paste. 


A DEMAND of the spring season, and 

one for which it is wise to be thor- 
oughly equipped is a costume of great 
elegance to be worn at formal daytime 
weddings. An ensemble in gray is hardly 
to be excelled for occasions of this sort, 
and to wear with a gown of gray brocaded 
charmeuse or delicate chiffon the discrimi- 
nating woman chooses an Oxford tie of 
matching satin, strapped and piped about 
vamp and border and heel with matching 
suéde. 

Her interest is aroused, as well, by 
many fascinating ties and pumps and san- 
dals, which seem to express a_ national 
feeling, although these delightful little 
works of art and craftsmanship will hardly 
fit into the daily wardrobe of a conserva- 
tive woman. But wait;—there are such 
social! events as bals masqués and amateur 
theatricals, and from an array such as this 
a fanciful costume might be very perfectly 
shod. 

But one might write on interminably, for 
of variety in combination and design there 
seems to be no end. 

The alert shopper places her order and 
takes her leave, happy in the conviction 
that she has not only completed to her 
great satisfaction the purchase of a 
season’s footgear, but that she has gained, 
as well, many charming suggestions for the 
frocks and tailleur with which she pro- 
poses to wear them. 
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M iddies ,Smocks 


Regulation Dresses 
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Alive With The 
Qpirit Or NGuth 


SIS HOPKINS Middy or 

Regulation Dress, is a 

willing and ready friend 
in your wardrobe. Easy 
swinging, sportslike and free, 
it offers a swagger comfort 
for schoolroom and the great 
outdoors. 


Find the SIS HOPKINS Label 
and you will have a garment 
wrought with absorbing care 
for tailoring and fine detail, 
guaranteed to wash without 
fading. 
ILLUSTRATED 

is a regulation middy 

of Lonsdale Jean with 

emblem on sleeve in all 

white or white with as- 

sorted colored collar 

and cuffs. 


“The SIS HOPKINS Smile Means 
a Garment Worth While” 


Write for Style book giving your 
dealer’s name. 


WM. C. WEILLER & CO. 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factory 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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UOndeniably Smart is 
the New Sports Fabric 


WASHABLE 
WASHABLE has all the attrib- 
utes that spell Style Distinction. 


Its fashionable crépe weave, its 
new and exclusive “pearl bloom” 
finish, its unusual softness and its 
new dpeasant “Romany” and 
“Rag Carpet” Stripes single out 
Crépe Mohair as the newest and 
smartest of outdoor fabrics. 


Washes easily, dries quickly. 
Guaranteed unshrinkable. 














An Oriental jacket in- 
spired this sleeveless 
coatee of oAsAa 
Stripe Crépe Mohair. 
With it is worn a white 
(or tan) handkerchief 
linen blouse, with full 
peasant sleeves. Collar, 
cuffs and. circular skirt 
are also of Crépe 
Mohair. 


LESHER WHITMAN & CO.,, inc. 
Manufacturers of Mohair Fabrics 


881 Broadway, New York 
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No. 483-M 0 
Asmart blouse 
effect in all- 
worsted Poiret 
Twillwithpearl 
gray lining. 
Embroidered 
in navy silk 
and gold tinsel 


Miss Manhattan 7 | 
Gab & Suits 
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Styles : 
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ES youthful¢ 
ness,distinctive smartness, 
careful workmanship, andj 
reasonable prices are thé 

characteristics which makegiay 
the Miss Manhattan labelmgy 
your guarantee of satisfying #p} 
service. 

Miss Manhattan Coats and 

Suits are created in my own 7 
workrooms under my personal’ 
supervision —in. accordance “4 
with the newest accepted trends ¥ 
of fashion. y 


Go to the store with which you @ 
trade ‘and ask to see the Miss — 
Manhattan creations. If they do ~ 
not carry them, write me, men- 
tioning the store name, and I 
will mail you, gratis, a Miss 
Manhattan Fashion Book, © 
showing actual photographs - 
of the very newest modes 

worn on Fifth Avenue. 
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by A DISTINCT achievement of 

the Goodwin Corset is its 
ability to bring delicacy of line and 
graceful poise to the figure of more 
generous proportions. 





New York. ca 
373 TFifth Avenue 57 East Madison Steet 
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IN THE VANITY SHOPS 


is delightful, a season on the sands 
of Palm Beach or a month of tobog- 
ganing at Quebec carries in its train an 
aftermath, For every third plunge in a 
tropical billow the average one must pay 
with a freckle; for each swift flight down 
the toboggan-slide at Chdteau Frontenac 
this same individual must placate Nemesis 
with a degree more of redness of the nose 
and roughness of the skin. 

The serious patt of it all is that the 
searching rays of the April sun will soon 
shine on us, and the exquisite hats of Easter- 
tide,—one must not forget them, with their 
exigent demands on skin and coloring. No! 
Complexions simply cannot be freckled, 
roughened and discolored at such a time 
as this, so off to the beauty specialist for 
those creams and lotions which will erase 
blemishes and soften the skin’s texture. 


IKE everything else in the world that 
i 





TH beauty specialist is sympathetic, yet 
at the same time coolly analytical. She 
listens with closest attention to the client’s 
recital of her plight, and then leads her to 
the window casement. Her eye discovers 
in a trice the nature of the blemish and the 
nature of the skin which it defaces. 

If the skin is generously sprinkled with 
freckles which obstinately resist the usual 
applications, then a paste of extra strength 
is the one to apply. Conscientious use for 
a few days, even, shows a marked improve- 
ment, while diligence for two or three weeks 
will achieve wonders. But there are skins 
which, instead of freckling when exposed 
to sun and wind, become generally dis- 
colored. The adept in beauty lore recom- 
mends for these complexions a certain 
bleaching cream of hers, which, when care- 
fully and regularly applied, will wipe away 
all traces of tan and sunburn and will 
leave the skin beautifully fair. 

So much for color—but there is texture, 
as well, to be considered, for a complexion 
must be smooth and supple as well as flaw- 
less and fair. A beautifying skin-food 
there is, which will achieve for the woman 
who uses it this very result. It is so 
scientific in its composition that when 
steadily applied it renews the skin cells, 
thus assuring a lasting improvement in- 
stead of a mere temporary relief. 

The prices of these preparations are: for 
the freckle paste, $1.50, $2.50 or $5.00, 
according to the amount desired. The 
bleaching cream is $1.10, $2.20 or $5.50, 
the beautifying skin-food of special strength 
ranges from $1.50 to $8.00 a jar. 


DAINTY woman enjoys above all 
. things fragrant perfumes and beauti- 
fying powders and rouges. Somewhere on 
Fifth Avenue, above the level of the street, 
there is a little studio where, in addition to 
facial treatments, one discovers an array 
of delightful boxes and bottles, each con- 
taining some accessory of the toilette. 
Imagine a face powder, protective, ad- 
herent and delicately perfumed, which im- 
parts a flowerlike finish to the skin. It 
comes in three desirable tints—Blanche, 
Naturelle and Rachel, and costs $2.50. 
The considerate fabricator has invented 
for women whose skin is exceptionally dry 
a very light powder which gives the com- 
plexion a rare delicacy without making its 
texture dry and harsh. It comes in four 
tints—Blanche, Naturelle, Rose and Rachel, 
and from these blonde, brunette and 


chdtain may find the appropriate comple- 
ment of her particular coloring. The price 
of this poudre is $1.00 or $1.75 a box. 
Sachet in the form of tinted granules is 
one of the luxuries that one finds in this 
beauty boudoir de luxe. Sachet that is 
sewn into bags and covers is often for- 
gotten in its seclusion and so loses its force, 
whereas an open container looks one in the 
face and challenges one’s nostrils, and is 
so kept freshly filled. $1.50 is the price. 


Dé 2SPITE the fact that the chain of the 
electric lamp is always, in these days, 
conveniently near at hand, many there are 
who insistently demand a soft low night- 
light which shall glow dimly in the bedroom 
from nightfall to dawn. An inventive mind 
stands ready to supply this need with a 
contrivance as oddly original as it is de- 
lightfully ornamental. The clever designer 
has conceived the idea of placing within a 
porcelain jar or vase a small electric bulb, 
the wiring of which he draws through an 
opening in the ornamentation or through 
the top or bottom of the receptacie. 
Above the bulb, either within the cover or 
within a removable tray, he arranges an in- 
dentation large enough to hold a generous 
thimbleful of liquid. The bulb turned on, 
a subdued light shines through the porce- 
lain, while if a few drops of perfume are 
poured into the receptacle the room becomes 
filled with the suggestion of the aroma 
which is evaporated by the heat. 

Many familiar types of porcelain have 
been pressed into this service by the de- 
signer: for example, a Chinese jar with 
background of oriental white and traceries 
of vines and roses in lovely Mongolian 
colorings, is mounted on a standard of 
carved brass. A _ perforated brass top 
crowns it, through the openings of which 
one glimpses the tiny porcelain inset above 
the bulb that is to hold the perfume. The 
bulb is inserted underneath. 

Again, there is an odd little structure 
some ten inches high, which looks like a 
mushroom in modernistic feeling. Its 
thick porcelain standard and stem and its 
umbrella shade are of intense yellow and 
on this are seen a few mammoth wheels 
done in bright cobalt blue. A matching 
blue wire accompanies this unique objet 
d’art, which would make an admirable gift 
for a lover of the unusual. 

And now comes a vital query—the price 
of these luxurious trifles. They may be 
had for thirty-seven dollars, as well as for 
two hundred and fifty, according to the 
rarity of the porcelain employed. 


GREAT portrait painter once said: 

“Give me a face of symmetrical contour 
and with well-arched eyebrows, and I can 
evolve from it a beautiful picture.” Too 
few people, by far, are endowed by nature 
with well-defined eyebrows, but what nature 
has neglected the beauty specialist has 
given her expert attention to, with the re- 
sult that even a pair of straggling eyebrows 
may be reduced to exquisitely penciled 
arches, It is not a harassing process; in fact, 
it is a very gentle one, for all one has to do 
is to heat a cake of waxy substance until 
it is thoroughly melted and then to apply 
it carefully about each eyebrow until one 
has outlined the exact arch one wishes to 
achieve. The waxy paste gradually cools 
and stiffens and is then easily removed, 
carrying with it the undesirable hair. 


Note: Harper's Bazar will send you the names and addresses of any firms mentioned 


above; or, if you wish, 
described. 


a letter telling just which articles you desire. 
and 10 cents additional for postage on all toilet articles. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


for luxury tax, 
Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, 


will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles 
In ordering, send cheque or money-order payable to Harper’s Bazar, with 


Please include 4 cents on the dollar 
Address 
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Mme. Polly’s 


. . 
Toilet Preparations 
Available Everywhere 

In your own city, in your own 
home, you may now enjoy the re- 
markable results achieved by Mnie. 
Polly’s toiletries, 

Mme. Polly will be glad to advise 
you as to your particular require- 
ments for toilet preparations and 
furnish the name of the nearest 
dealer who handles them. Address 
Dept. H, Mme. Polly, 216 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 




























Mme. Polly’s Pepp-0-Stringent 


An exceptional preparation that re- 
stores elasticity and firmness to sagging 
muscles and eliminates lines. Its ef- 


fect is delightfully refreshing and re- 

juvenating. Two Sizes—$!.00 and $2.00 
Other Mme. Polly Toiletries 
Face Cream $1.50 & $2.50 
Face Powder 1.25 
Face Powder Compact 


ima 
oT 


Lash-Coa -75 
Talcum Powder 75 
Hair Salve 1.00 
Lip Rouge Stick 1.00 
Compact Vanitye 2.00 
Combination Compact 1.25 

75 


touge Compact 
Almond Bleaching Cream 

$1.50 & $2.00 

Distributed by: le 

MOSHER & CO., ZF 7) 

88! Broadway,N.Y.City 


























TRADE MARA 














None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVER 


A treatment that will remove perma- 
nently all Superfluous Hair from the 
face or any part of the body without 
leaving a mark on the most delicate 
skin. Removes entire hair roots and 


destroys the hair duct. No electric 
needle, burning caustics or powders 
used, . : , 
One application of Mi-Rita will quickly 
and completely remove all undesirable 
hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. F 
Every woman who is troubled with 
superfluous hair should know that Mi- 
Rita will permanently destroy the most 
stubborn growth of hair, and this treat- 
ment can be used successfully at home. 
Send for Free Beauty Book listing our 
exclusive preparations for beautifying 
the skin and hair. For sale at all Drug 
Stores and Toilet Counters or write 
direct to 
Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept. D, 1112 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Established 22 years 











BLANKES 


AUSY 


INSTANT 








cAs easy to make a cup 
as to sweeten it. 


The processes are the same. 


Sweetening your coffee is about the 
easiest thing you do. So natural that it 
doesn’t even require thought. 


But simple as it is, it’s no simpler than 
making a cup of coffee or tea with Faust 
Instant. 


Put a half a teaspoonful of Faust Instant 
Coffee into a cup of boiling water. There’s 
your cup of delicious coffee—ready in an 
instant. 


With Faust Instant Tea it’s just the 
same, except that you'll need only an 
eighth of a teaspoonful of the soluble 
powder. 


Faust Instant makes coffee or tea as 
soon as it enters the boiling water in the 
cup. Nothing is wasted. There are no 
grounds to be thrown out. You don’t even 
have any pots to wash. 


Isn’t it wonderful—after all? Only 
think: Never another disappointing cup. 
Never a failure. And all this at a material 
saving in time, in work, and in cost. 


Coffee Tea Price 
Standard ....... 30 cups 100 cups..... $0.40 
Medium ........ 60 cups 200 cups..... 75 
Tee 120 cups 400 cups..... 1.40 
eee 480 cups 1600 cups..... 4.75 


C. F. Blanke Sales Company 


Department 50 St. Louis, Mo. 
Distributors of the famous Faust Coffee and Tea, Faust 
Chile Powder, and the other C. F. Blanke 
Tea & Coffee Co. products 





AUST INSTANT 


COFFEE 4"° TEA 





FAMOUS 
FOR 

STYLE, 
SERVICE 
AND 
SMARTNESS 


Model 1600 
Nurse's Uni- 
form. white 
pre-shrunk 





ServiceCloth i \ 
$3.50 A UI 
In white iJ '\ 
linene $2.00 if e 
Leading depart- 

ment stores every- 
where carry 
S.E. B. uniforms. 
In Greater 
York at: 


Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
ohn Wanamaker 
Model 376—Maid's Uniform—Indi- 
viduality itself. Fine black and grey 
cotton Pongee $4.50 
Mohair $8.50 to $13.50 


If your dealer is out of these Uniforms 
let us know 


Attractive booklet of other styles on 
request. Write for it. 


S. E. Badanes Co. 


Dept. H, 64-74 West 23rd St. 
New York City 






























A practical necessity in lux- 
urious form—a charming 
contribution toyour strict- 
ly personal equipment— | 


; Fountain }j\\\ \j 
Vic tor PEN 


ay Fashioned beautifully, hi T 
nil finished exquisitely, at- 
{ i tractive and accepta- }) 
Hii} ble on all occasions... 
\) Mild Fine materials assem- | 
| 

q 








ibled with rare skill— f} 
quality, beauty and f#) 
i service that meets with J} ) 
i special favor from 
Hi those accustomed to WLI 
the best. 
Triple telescoping 
with screw cap; 6 in. 
open, 4 in. closed. i 
Self-filling, non-leak- | 
able. Ring attach- 
ment for neck or watch 
chain. 
For HER purse, HIS Hit] 
chain —~ or One’s self. | 
Silver or Rolled Gold | 
4 


$12 
Solid Gold - - $42 


| 
| 
| 
{i Hi 3 j 
Wit Ask your favorite local 18! I 
' shop or communicate with 
; t = 





us direct, 





U. S. VICTOR 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
co. 


109 Lafayette Street 
New York City 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Watch your booksellers 


and newsstands for 


THIS PURPLE STRIPED ERTE 
COVER — DISTINGUISHING 


THE SPRING 
FASHION 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 








UST as March winds begin to soften comes the April Harper’s Bazar 

—early enough to reach you when you start planning your clothes for 
Spring in real seriousness, and late enough to answer with the final 
authority of the Rue de la Paix alld Fifth Avenue every question you 
may raise concerning the mode for Spring. Watch for it at your book- 
sellers or newsstands, and you will know— 


How much longer to order your skirt. And how much wider. And 
where to put the width. What to choose for the tailleur, the tea, the 
bridge, and the dance. How godets, and sashes, and sometimes shawls 
transform the slender frock, and yet keep it slenderly fashionable. How 
to be ornately simple at state affairs. And about hats, wraps, capes, 
cloaks to match, of course. Then there are coat dresses coming—and half 
sister to that idea, overblouses of charming material and more charming 
appearance. And someone suggests the hour-glass silhouette again. But 
in the April Harper’s Bazar every detail is described or portrayed for 
you so that the clothes you buy now may be admired for newness, line 
and charm of ensemble as late this summer as you care to wear them: 
Watch for the Erté cover on your newsstand. 


In addition to more fashions than the corresponding issue of any other fashion magazine, the 
April Bazar will bring Fiction, Society, the Theatre, Art, Antiques, Beautiful homes, and six 
personal service departments. Look for the first of a new series of short stories by Mildred 
Cram. The Postman of Cotterbury by W. L. George, probably a new play by Louise Closser 
Hale, a new serial by I. A. R. Wylie, and more of Pot of Gold by George Agnew Chamberlain. 





Reserve your April Harper’s Bazar now—at your newsdealers, 
otherwise you may be disappointed. The edition will be limited. 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


Stew ankles, demurely alluring. How they fascinate, —.private. And 


well she knows glove-fitting Holeproof Hosiery ma them so. 


ffolepret In this short-skirted era, Holeproof is becoming as famous ‘0 its sheerness, 


- shapeliness and lustrous beauty, as it is for wonderful wearing qualities. 
QS Te, a Leading stores are now showing the newest ideas for Sprin 5 in staple and 
oF fancy styles in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and Lisles for men, wo: ne» and children. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, “ SCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, © 
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